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PREFACE. 



JIiIaNT selections of excellent matter have been made for the benefit 
of young persons. Performances of this kind are of so great utility, ^Hat 
fresh productions of them, and new attempts to improve the young raiiid, 
will scarcely be deemed superfluous, if tlie writer make his compilatioa 
instructive and interesting, and sufficiently distinct from others. 

The present work, as toe title expresses^ aims at the attainment of three 
objects : to improve youth in the art of reading ; to meliorate their lan- 
guage and' sentiments ; and to inculcate some of the most important 
principles of piety and virtue. 

The'pieces selected, not only give exercise to a groat variety of emo- 
tions, and tiic correspondent tones and variations of voic^, but contain 
eentences and members of sentences, which are diversified, proportioned^ 
and pointed with accuracy. Exercises of this nature ai'e, it is presumed*, 
well calculated to teach youth to read with proi>riety and etfect. A se- 
lection of sentences, in which variety and proportion, with exact punc- 
tuation, have been carefully observed, in all their parts as well as witit 
respect to one another, will probably have a much greater effect, in pro- 
perly teaching the art of reading, than is commonly imagined. In sucU 
constructions, every tiling is accommodated to tiie understanding and the 
voice; and the common diificulttes in learning to read well are obviated. 
When the learner has acquired a habit of reading such sentences, with 
justness and facility, he will readily apply that habit, and the improvc- 
meuts he has made, to sentences more complicated aud irregular, and of 
a construction entirely different. 

The language of the pieces chose i for this collection lia.*^ been carefully 
regarded. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in man^ instances, ele- 
gance of diction, distinguish them. They are extracted from the works 
of the most correct and elegant writers. Fi*om*th?j sources whence tho 
sentiments are drawn, the reader may expect to iind them connected and 
regular, sufficiently important and impressive, and divested of every thing 
that is either trite or eccentric. The frequent perusal of sach composition 
naturally tends to infuse a taste for this species of excellence ; and to pro- 
duce a habit of thinking, and of composing, with judgment ajid ac- 
curacy.* 

* Thb learner, in his progress through tliis volume and the 8e<|«ei (o it, %rll! m««t \tith 
mnneruus instaji(y>s of composition, in strict coi»formity to thfc r.iUes^ for prortoUr-g perspi- 
cuous and elegant writing contained in the Appendix to the Author')! Eti^U^h. GrMnmar. 

By occasiooall^ examining this conformity, be vi'xA be confirmed in the" 4Ml^ty o(, tiio&'c 

rules j and he enabled to apply th::m witli ease aud dexterity. ' . • '- 

It is proper further to observe, that the Reader and the S^el, beside]! tetcUtfifiT 
accurately, and inculcating many important sentiments, rasy be cojAsKIered ^i^i^ 
to tlie Auihor^s English Ur&mmar; as practical lllustitttioasorUie jptiiri«t^le'f-tMi 
taincd in that worlt. 



Iv PREFACE. 

ITiat this eollection may also serve the purpose of promoUng piely and 
yirtae, th^ Compiier has introduced many extracts, which (ilace religion 
in thd most amiable lisht , and which recommend a great v^iety of mo- 
ral duties, by the excellence of their nature, and the happy effects they 
produce. These subjects are exhibited in a style and manner which are 
calculated to arrest the attention of youth*; and to maJce strong and dy- 
rahle impressions on their minds * * 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression and sentiment, 
tliat might gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least degrae, offend the eye or 
ear of innocence This be conceives to be peculiarly incumbent on every 
person who writes for the benefit of youth. It would indeed be a great 
and happy improvement in education, if no writings were allowed to come 
under their notice, but such as are perfectly innocent ; and if, on all pro* 
per occasions, they were encouraged to {leruse those which tend to inspire 
a due reverence for virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to ani- 
mace them with sentiments of piety and goodness. Such impressions 
deeply engraven on their minds, and connected with all their attainments} 
could scarcely fail of attending them through life, and of producing a so- 
Kdity of principle and character, that would be able to resist the danger 
arising from future intercourse with the world! 

The Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious parts of 
his collection, by the occasional admission of pieces which amuse as well 
as instruct. If, tiowever, any of his readers should think it contains too 
|;reat a proportion of Uie forracr^ it may be some apology, to observe thati 
10 the existing publications designed for the perusal of young persons, the 
preponderance is greatly on the side of gay and amusing productions. 
Too mueh attention may be paid to this medium of improvement. When 
the imagination, of youth especially, is much entertained, the sober dic- 
tates of the understanding are regarded with indifference ; and the influ- 
ence of good affections is either feeble, or transient. A temperate use of 
such entei-tainment seems tlierefore requisite, to afford proper scope for 
the operations of the understanding and the heart. 

Tiie reader will perceive, that the Com|>iler has been solicitous to re- 
commend to young persons, the perusal ol the sacred Scriptures, by inter- 
spersing througli bis work some of the most beautiful and inter- 
esting passages ci tliose invaluable writings. To excite an early taste and 
veneration (or thi.s grr-at nile of life, is a point of so high importance, as to 
warrant the alteropl to i)rGmotc it on every proper occasion. 

To improve the young mind, and to afibrd some assistance to tutors, in 
the arduoi'.s and important work of education, were the motives which led 
to this pi-oduction. If the Author should be so successful as to accomplish 
these ends, even in a small de^rree, he will think that his time and pains 
have been well employed, and will deem himself amply rewarded. 

* In some of the pieces, the Compiier has made a few alterations, chiefly rcrtel, to adapt 
them tlis better to the desigTi of his ^^-yrk. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OP GOOD 

READING. 

TO read with propriety is a pleasing and important attainment ; pro- 
ductive of improvement both to the understanding and the heart It is es- 
sential to a complete reader, that he minutely perceive the ideas, and enter 
into the feelings of the author, whose sentiments he professes to repeat -.'for 
how is it possU)le to represent clearly to others, what we have but faint or 
inaccurate conceptions of ourselves Mf tliere were no other benefits result- 
ing from the art of reading well^ than the necessity it lays us under, of pre- 
cisely ascertaining the meaning of what we read ; and the habit thence ac- 
Guii*ed, of doing this with facility, both >whea reading silently and aloud, 
they would constitute a sufficient compensation for all the labour we can 
bestow upon the subject. But the pleasure derived to '^urselves and o'Miers, 
from a clear communication of ideas and feelings ; ana the strong and du- 
rable impres$ions made thereby on the minds of the reader and the au- 
dience, are considerations, which give additional importance to the study 
of this necessary and useful art. The perfect attainment of it doubtless re- 
quires great attention and practice, joined to extraordinary natural powers : 
but as there are many de^es of excellence in the ai't, the student whose 
aims fall short of perfection will find himself amply rewarded for every ex- 
ertion he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in readings by ^'hich the 
necessary pauses, emphasis, and tones, may be discovered and put in prac- 
tice, is not possible. After all the directions that can be offered on these 
points, much will remain to bo taught by the living instructer : much will 
be attainable by no other nieans, than the torce of example influencing the 
imitative powers of the learner. Some rules and principles on these heads 
wilt, however, be found useful, to prevent erroneous aud vicious modes of 
utterance ; to give the young reader some taste of the subject ; and to as- 
sist him in acquiring a just iaiid accurate mode of delivery. The obser- 
vations which we have to make, for these purposes, may be comprised un- 
der the following hyds : proper loudNkss of voice; distinctness; 
8Low:«vss; proprie-A of proxc^ciation ; emphasis^ tobtks; pausjes^ 
and voDfi of bt^ ding vsrss. 

J^OTE. 

For maiTf of the obfierratioiu contained in this preliminary tract, tlie Author is indebtttf 
to Um wriUugs of Or. Blair, aiui to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

a2 



^i INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION I. 

Proper loudness cf Voice. 

The first attention of every nerson who reads to others, doubtless, must 
be, to make himseU' be heard Ly all those to whom h'e reads. He mast 
endeavour to fill wHh his voice the space occupied by the comp&ny- This 
powrrof voice, it may be thought, is wholly a natural talent It is, in a 
^ood measure, the girt of nature ; but it may receive consideraUe assist 
uice from ail. Much depends, for this purpose, on the proper pitch and 
management of the voice. Every ))ersoa nas three pitches in hi«» voice ; 
the HioUf tiie middle, and the low one The high, is that which he uses 
in calling aloud to some person at a distance. The low is, when be ap 
proaches to a whisper. The middle is, that which he employs in common 
conversation, and whicl^ he should generally use in reading to others. For 
it is a ^reat mistake, to imagine that one must take the highest pitch of his 
voice, m order to b» well heard in a large company. This is confounding 
tivo things which are different, loudness or strength of sound, with the key 
or note on which we speak. There is a variety of sound within the com- 
pass of each key.. A speaker may therefore rei^ter his voice louder, with- 
out altering the key : and we shall always be able to give most body, most 
persex'cring force of sound, to that pitch of voice, to which in conversation 
we are accustomed. Whereas by setting out on our highest pitch or key, 
we certainly allow ourselves less compass, and are likely to strain our voice 
before we have done. We shall fatigue ourselves, and read with pain ;- and 
wfienever a person speaks with pain to himself, he is always heard with 
pain by his audience. Let us therefore give tlie voice full strength and 
swell of sound ', but always pitch it on pur ordinary speaking key. It 
ibonld be a constant rule never to utter a greater quantity of voice than 
we can atford* without pain to ourselves, and without any exti'aordinary 
effort. As long as we keep within these bounds, the other organs of speech 
will be at lilterty to discharge their several offices with ea^e , and we shall 
always have our voice under command. But whenever AVe transgress 
tliesc bounds, we give up the reins, and have no longer any management of 
k. It is a useful rule too, in order to be well heard, to cast our eye on 
some of the most distant persons in the company, and to consider ourselves 
as raading to them. We naturally and mechanically utter our words with 
such a degree of strengtli, as to make ourselves be heard by the person 
whom we address, provided he is within the reach of our voice. As this is 
the case in conversation, it will hold also in reading to others. But let us 
remember, that in reading, us well as in conversation, it is possible to of- 
fend by speaking too loud. This extreme hurts the ear, by making the voice 
come upon it in nimbiing, indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in a loud and vehement manner, 
the voice becomes fixed in a strained and aniialural t|ey ; and is rendered 
iuttapable of that variety of elevation and depression which constitutes the 
(rue harmony of utterance, and affords ease to the reader ,^and pleasure to 
the ouaieure.'- Tlias uiuiaturai pitch of the voice, and disagreeable monot- 
ony, arf liiost observable in persons who were taught to read in large rooms ; 
vcre accustomed to stand at too great a distance, when reading to 
loburs ; whose instructera were very imperfect is their hearing ; or 
'e taught by persons, that considered loud eKpression as the tlkief 
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requisite in forming a good reader. These are cifcnmstaoees wbtcil de- 
mand the serious attention of every one to whom the edacation of youth ^. 
»s committed. . ' ' 

SECTION It 
Dittindnest. 

In the next place, to being well heard and clearly understood, distinctness 
of articulalion contribntes more than mere loudness of sonnd. The quan- 
tity of sound necessary to fill even a large space, is sinaUer than is cam- 
moniy imagined ; and, witn distinct articulation, a person with a weak 
voice will make it reach farther, than the strongest voice can reach with- 
out it To this, therefore, every reader ought to pay great attention. He 
must give every soimd which he utters, its due proportion ; and make every 
:;y1taMe, and even every letter in the word which he pronounces, be heard 
distinctly ; without shirring, whispering, or suppressing any of the proper 
sounds. 

An accurate knowledge of tlie simple, elementary sounds of the lan- 
guage, and afacilitv in expressing them, are so necessary to distinctness of 
expression, that if the learner's attainments are, in this respect, imperfecty 
(and many there are In this situation) it wiH be incumbent on his teacher, 
to carry mm back to these primary articulations ; and to suspend his pro- 
^ss, till he become perfectly master of them. It will be in vain to press ■' 
him forward,, with the hope of Airming agood reader, if he cannot com- 
pletely articulate every elementary sound of the lan^[uage. 

SECTION m. 

jDue degree of sUtmeu. 

r 

In order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is requisite with regard 
to the speed ot pronouncing. Precipitancy of speech confounds all ar- 
ticulation, and ail meaning. It is scarcely necessary to obseiTe, that there 
may be also an extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a lifeless, 
drawling manner of reading, which allows the minds of the hearers to be 
always outrunning the speaker, must render every such performance insipid 
and latiguing. But the extreme of reading too fast is much more comm<>n, 
and requires the more to be guarded against, because, when it has grown 
into a habit) few errors are more diiBccdt to be corrected. To pronounce 
with a proper degree of slowness, and with full and clear articulation, is 
necessary to be studied by all, who wish to become good readers ; and it 
cannot be too much recommended to them. Sach a pronunciation gives 
weight andd%nity to the subject. It is a great assistance to the voice, by 
the pauses and rests which it allows the reader more easily to make ; and 
it einbles the reader to swell all h^ sounds, both with more force and 
more hwrmony.. 

SECTION IV. 

» 

Propriety of Pronuneiatton 

Aftzr the fundamental attentions to the pitch and raanageanect of the 
voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slo%viiess of speech, 
what the young reader must, in the next place, study, is propriety 
nunciation ; or« giving to every word which he utters, that 9fr 
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ihe best usage of the language appropriates to it ; in opposiUon to broadt 
vulvar, or provineial pronunciation. This is reouisite ootb for reading in- 
telligibly, and for reading with correctness anu ease. Instructions con- 
cerning this article may be best given by the living teacher. But there is 
one observation, which it may not be improper here to make. In the En- 
glish language, ever^ word which consists of more syllables than one, has 
one aocented syllable. The accents rest sometimes on the vowel, some- 
times on the consonant. The genius of the language requires the voiceTto 
mark that syllable by a stronger percussion, and to pass more slightly over 
the rest. Now, after we have learned the proper seats of these accents, it 
is an important rule, to give every word just the same accent in reading, as 
in common discourse. Many^persons err in this respect. When ther ^ad 
to others, and with solemnity, they pronounce the syllables in a differenr 
manner from what they do at other times. They dwell upon them and 
protract them ; they multiply accents on the same word ; from-a mistakeu 
notion, tliat it gives gravity and importance to their subject, and%dds to th« 
energy of their delivery. Whereas this is one of the greatest faults that 
can be committed in pronunciation : it makes what is called a pompous or 
mouthing manner; and gives an artificial, affected air to reading, whick 
detracts greatly both from its agreeableness and its imp'eesion. 

Sheridan and Walker have published Dictionariv. for ascertaining the 
true and best pronunciation of the words of our language. Uy attentively 
consulting them, particularly " Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," the 
young reader will be much assisted, in his endeavours to attain a correct 
pronunciation of the words belonging to tha English langaaf^. 

u SECTION V. 

EmphoMs. 

Bt Emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller eound of voice, by which we 
distinguish some word or words, on which we design to lay particular stress, 
And to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the em- 
phatic words must be distinguished bv a particular tone of voice, as well 
as by a particular stress. On the right management ol the emphasis de- 
pends the life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, 
not only is discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning left often 
ambiguous. If the emphasis be placed wrong, we pervert and confound 
the meaning wholly. 

Emphasis may be divided into the Superior and the Inferior emphasis. 
The superior emphasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with reference 
to something said before, presupposed by the author as generaU(nowledge» 
or removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses than 
one. The inferior emphasis tnforeesA graces, and enlivens, but does not 
fix, the meaning of any passage. The words to which this latter emphasis 
is given, are, in general, such as seem the most important in the sentence, 
or, on other accounts, to merit this distinction. The following passage 
will serve to exemplify the superior emphasis. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 

' " Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

" Brought death into the world, and all our we," &c. 

" Sing heavenly Muse !" 
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Supposing tbot originally other beings, besides men, hftd disobeyed the 
commands of the Almighty, aod that the cireumstaoGc were well known 
tousy^there would fall an emphasis upon the word man't in the Jrst line> 
and hence it would read thus : 

** Of mon't first disobedience} and the frnlt/* &g. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had trans|re8sed in "ft 
neculiar manner more tlian once, the emphasis would fall on firtt ; and the 
line be read, 

''Of man*s^«f disobedience,*' &.C. 

Again, admitting death (as was really the case) to hare been an un- 
heard of and dreadful pu«Msfament, brought upon man in consequence 
of his transgression ; on that supposition Uie third line wonld be read* 

** Brought death into the world,'* &c. 

But if we w^re to suppose that mankind knew there was such an evil ui 
■death in other regions, tnough the place they inbabitM had been free from 
it till their transgression, the line would run thus : 

" Brought death into the worW," &c. 

The superior emphasis finds pfaice in the following short sentence, wfaieb 
admits of four distinct meanins;s, each of which is ascertained by the em« 
phasis only. 

" Do you ride to town to-day ? ' • 

The following examples illustrate the nature and ase of the inferior emr 

asifl: 

« Many persons mistake the love for the practice of virtue.** 

*' Shall I reward his services jkIWi fahefiood ? Shall I forget /iMt who can* 
not forgfet me f " 

** If his primiiples are /a/je, no apology from himself ran make them 
right : if founded in triUhi no censure from Qihers can make them vjrong.^ 

" Though detp, yet clear ; tliough gentle, yet not duU; 
" Strottg without ra'g^e : without o'crJiowing,fulU' 

" A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; an enemy^ his crimes.''* 
'^ The toise man is happy, when he gains his own approbation ; the fool^ 
when he gains that of others.^* 

The superior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, must be determined 
entirely by tlie sense of the passage, and always made alike ; but as to the 
inferior emphasis, tazU alone seems to have tfie tight of fixhig its situation 
and quantity. 

. Among the number of persons, who have had proper opportunities of 
learning to ifcad, in ihe bebt iwauner it is now tuu.q!it, very few could be 
selecteo, who, in a given instamre, would use tho inferior emphasis alike, 
either as to place or qunnlity. Same pe«ons, indeed, use s>carce]jr any 
degree of it : and otliere do not scpuplp to carry it fur beyond any thing to 
be found in common distoni-se ; and cv«:ii somotiui^s throw it »ni 
so very trifling in themselves, tlsat it is evidently done with w 
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than to gtre greater variety to the modalatiun.* Notwithstanding this di- 
versity of practice, there are certainly proper bonndaries, within which Uiis 
emphasis must be restrained 7 tn <M*der to make it meet the approbatiop of 
sound judgment and correct taste. It will doubtless have different d^rees 
of exertion, according to the greater or less degrees of importance of the 
words upon which it o^ehites ; and there may t>e very properly some variety 
hi the use of it : but its application is not arbitraryi depending on the ca 
price of readers. 

As emphasis often falls on words in different parts of the same sentence^ 
so it is frequently required to be continued with a little variation, on two, 
and sometimes more words together. The following sentences exemplify 
lK)th the parts of this position : " if you seek to make one rtdt, study not 
to increase his stores^ but to diminish his desires.'' ** The Mexican figures, 
or picture writing, represent things not tcords ; they exhibit itnagei to iht 
$yet not idms to the understanding.'* 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that almost every word 
IS emphatical : as, << Ye hiUs and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains !" or, 
as that pathetic expostulation in the prophecy of E^ekiel, "Why will ye 
die!" . 

Emfihasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of quantity. 
Though the quantitvof our syllables is fixed, in words .seper^tely pronoun- 
eed, yet it is mutable, iVhen these words are arranged in sentences } the 
long beine changed into short, the short into long, according to the impor- 
tance of we word with regard to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular 
cases, alters the seat of the accent. This is demonstrable from toe follow- 
ng examples << He shall increase, but I shall decreose." ** There is a 
difference between giving and/orgiving." '^ In this species of composition, 
plausibillty is much more essential than |}ro6ability." In these exampfes, 
, the emphasis requires, the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it 
does not commonly .W«b§. 

In order to ac(^uire the proper management of the emphasis, the great 
nile to be given, is, that th^ raader study to attain a just conception 01 the 
force and spirit of the sentiments which be is to pronounce. For to lay 
the emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense 
and attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attainment. It is 
one of the most decisive tritis of a true and just taste ; and must arise from 
feeling delicately ourselves, and from judging accurately of what is fittest 
to strike the feelings of others. 

There is one error, agajinst wlilch it is particularly proper to caution the 
learner; namely, that of multiplying ciupbatical Words too much, and 
using the emphasis indiscriminately. It is only by a prudent reserve and 
distinction in the use of them, that we can give them any weight. If they 
recur too often ; if a reader attempts to i-ender every thing he expresses ot 
high importance, by a multituJc of strong emphasis, wc soon learn to pay 
little regard to them. To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, 
is like crowding all the pages^ of a book v/ith Italic characters j which, as 
to the eifect, is just the same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

* By modulation is meant that f>leasing variety of voice, which is perceived in utteriag 
a sentence, and which, in its nature, is perfectly distinct from eiuphosis, and the tones of 
emotion and ptission. Tlie yoang reader should be careful to render bis modulation cor> 
sect and easy; and, for Uds purpose, should fotjo it upon the model of the OMMt jadicious 
and accurate speakers. 
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SECTION VI. V 

Tones. 

Tgircs are diffei^nt both from empbasis and pauses ; cofifffsting in tiie 
nofA^r variations of sound which we emplovi in the expression of our 
sentiments. Emphasis affects particular words and phrases, ^ith a degree 
of tone or inflexion of voice ; but tones, peculiarly so called, affect senten- 
ces, paragraphs, and sometimes even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, that the 
mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emotion, 
or aeltation, from the different effects which those ideas produce in the 
speaker. Now the end of such communication being, not merelv to lay 
open the ideas, but also the different feelings which they excite in him who 
utters them, there must be other signs than words, to jnanifest those feel- 
ings ; as words uttered in a monotonous manner can represent oiily a similar 

> state of mind, perfectly free from all activity and emotion. As the com- 
munication of these internal feelings was of much more consequence in 
our social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of 
our being did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of the lan- 
guage of emotion to man ; but impressed It himself upon our niiture, in 
the same manner as he has done •with regard to the rest of the animal 
world ; all of which express their various ^elings, by various tones. Oursy 
indeed, from the superior rank that we ho^d, are in a high degree more 
eomprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind, an exertion of the fan 

^cy, or an^ emotion of the heart, which has not its peculiar tone, or note of 
the voice, by which it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to 
the degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use of these tones, 
that the life, spirit, beaiity, and harmony of delivery consist. 

The limits of this Introduction do not admit of examples, to illustrate 
the variety of tones belonging to the different passions and emotion^. We 
shall, however, aelect one, wriich is extracted from the beautiful Ihmeu- 
tatlon of David over Saul and Jonathan, and which will, in some degree, 
elucidate what has been said on this subject. " The beauty of Israel is 
slain upon thy high places ; how are the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in 6ath ; 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice ; lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains 
of Ciiboa, let there'^be no dew nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; 
for there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast away ; the shield of Saul, 
as though he had not been anointed with oil." The first of these divisions 
expresses sofrpw and lamentation : therefore the note is low. The next 
tontains a spirited command, and should be pronounced muoh higiier. 

' The other sentence, in whipfa he makes a pathetic address to the moun- 
tains where his friends had b^n~slain, must be expressed in a note quite dif- , 
ferent from the two former ; not so low as the nrst, nor so high as the se- 
^nd,''in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

# '/The correct and natural language of the emotions is not so difficult to 
be" attained, as most readers seem to imagine. If we enter into the spirit 
of the author's sentiments, as well as into the meaning of bis words, we 
shall not fail to deliver the words in properly varied (i^nes. For there are 
fsw people, who speak Eogflsh without a provincial node, thpt have not an 
accurate use of tones, when they utter th^ir sentiments in earnest discoursei, ^^^ 
And the reason thai they have not the same use of them, in reading aloud ^B| 
the sentimems ol others, may be traced to the very defective and erro- ~^ 

Beous method, in which the art of reading is taught ; whoreby alllha verK 
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ouS) natural, expressive tones of speech} are suppressed ; and a few wti- 
ficial, unmeaning reading notes, are substituted lor them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the tone and lan- 
guage of emotions, we must be understood to do it with proper limitation. 
Moderation is necessary in this point, as it is in other thines. For wjien 
reading becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrtcsl raannei||* and 
must be highly improper, as well as give offence to the hearers ; because 
it b inconsistent with that delicacy aod modesty, which are indispensable 
•n such occasions, llie speaker who delivers his own emotions must be 
supposed to be more vivid and animated, than would be proper in tlie per- 
son who relates them at second hand. '' 

We shall conclude this section with the following rule, for the tones 
that indicate the passions and emotions. <^ In reading, let all your tones of 
expression be borrowed from those of common speech, but, m some de- 
gree, more fainUy characterisecL Let those tones which signify any dis- 
agreeable passion of the mind, be still more faint than those which indicate 
agreeable emotions; and, on all occasions, preserve yourselves from being 
so far affected with the subject, as' to be able to proceed through it, with 
that easy and masterly mannefi which has its good effects in tSiiSy as well 
as in every other art." 

SECTON vn. 

I^usss or rests, in speaking or reading, ere a total cessation of the voice, 
danng a perceptible, and in many cases, a measurable spac^ of time. 
Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the hearer. To the speak- 
er, that he may take breath, without which he cannot proceed far in de- 
livery ; and diat he may, by these tempcMrary rests, relieve the organs of 
speech, which otherwise would be soon tired by continued action : to the 
Ivearer, that the ear also may be relieved from the fatigue, which it would 
oC^ vise endure from a continuity of sound ; and that the understanding 
may have sufficient time to maiic the distinctieii of sentences, and their 
several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatieal pauses ; and next, such 
aia mark the distinctions of sense. An empnatical pause is generally made 
after something has been said of piyuliar moment, and^on whioh we desire 
to fix the hearer's attention. Sometime?, before such a thing is said, we 
usher it in with a pause of tbis nature. Such pauses have the same effect 
as a strong emphasis ; and are subject to the same rules -, especially to the 
eaution, of not repeating them too frequently. For as they excite uncom- 
mon attention, and of course raise expectation, if the importance of the 
matter be not folly answerable to sucn expectation, they occasion disap- 
pointment and disgust, 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to* mark the di- 
visions of the sensed and at the same time to allow th«» reader to draw 6ls 
breath ; and the proper and delicate adjustment of such pauses Is one c^i 
the most nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, the manage- * 
ment of the breath requires a good deal of pare, «o as not to obl^ us to 
divide words from one another, which have so intimate a connexion, that 
they ought to-be pronoiuioed with the same breath, and without the least 
separation. Many a sentence is miserably mangled, aad the fovce i>{ the 
emphasis totally lost, by divisions being made in the wrong place. To avoid 
this, every one, while he is reading, should be very eareiul to provide a 
Ml supply of breath for what he is to utter. It ia a great mistake te imagine, . 
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tint Ilk* bfesOi nmsl be dnEWV only at the end of A periodic wImci !be 
-t^oice is ^owed to fall. It may eerily be gatbeved at the intenrals of the 
period, when the voice Is saspeaded only for a moineot ; aad, by this 
mana^meiit, oae may always baye a sofflcieiit stock for carrying on tbe 
loogest sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading must generally be formed upon the manner in which 
#e utter oorseK'es in ordinaiy, sensible conversation ; and not upon . tha 
■tiff artificisl manner, which is acquired from reading books accordine to 
#ie common punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient H> attend to 
tiK points used in printing ; lor these are far from maridng all the pauses, 
which ought to be made in reading. A mechanical attention to tbeae rest- 
ing p]aces> has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the read* 
«r to a siittilar tone at everv stop, and a uniform cadence at evarv period. 
The primary use of points; is to assist the reader in discerning the gfam- 
matical construction ; and it is only as a secondary object, that th^ regu- 
hite his wottunciation. On this head, the following dtreotion may be of 
-ne : <* Though in reading great attention should be paid to' the stops, yet 
a greater should be given to the sense; and their oonrespondent timoi 
occasionally lengthaned beyond what Is asuai in common speech." 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they mast not only be made 
in the right place, but also accompanied with a proper tone of voice,' by 
which the nature of these pauses is inthnated ; much more than by the 
length of them, which can seldom i>e exactly measured. Sometimes it is 
only a slight and 'simple suspension of voice that is proper ; sometimes a 
degree of cadentse in the voice is required ; and sometimes tbat peculiar 
tone and cadence 'which denote the sentence to be Imished. In all th^sa 
cases, we are to regulate ourselves by attending to the manner la which 
ni^ure teaches us to speak, when engaged in real and earnest discoui*se 
'With others. The following sentence exemplifies the nttpending aad the 
ekfsmg'ptxtses' '<^ope, the balm of life, sooths us under every misfortune.* 
The first and second pauses are accompanied by aninflection of voice, tliat 
gives the hearer an expectation of something further to complete the sense : 
the inflection attending the third pause signifies that the sense is com- 
looted. 

^ The preceding example is an ilkistratioa of the suspending pause, hi its 
simple ^te ; the following instance exhibits that pause with a degree of 
cadence in the voice ; <' If content cannot remove the disquietudes oC man- 
kind, it will at least alleviate them." 

The suspending^ pause is often, In the same sentence, attended with 
' both the rising and the falling inflection of voice ; as will be seen in 
this example : ^( Moderate exerpise^, and habitual temperance', strengthen 
the constitution."* 

As the suspending pause may be thus attended with both the rising and 
the falling inflection, it is the same with regard to the closing pause : it 
8'4<nits of both. The falling inllecticm generally accompanies it ; but it is 
not unfrequently connected with the rising inflection. Interrogative sen* 
tences, for instance, are often terminated ui tliis manner: as^ ** Am l-ui^- 
grateful' ?" '* Is he in earnest' ?" 

But where a sentence is begun by an ir/errogative pronoun or adverb, it 
is commonly terminated by the iailing inflection : as, " What has he gain- 
e4,by his folly* ?" "^ Who will assfet hlm^ ?" « Where b the mawenjiar" ?*' 
«< Wlien did he arrive" ?" 

* lebe rising hiA«c<ion ii denoted by Ibe acute ; the fidling, bf the grawe JBecob 

B . . . . 
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- AVfeen t«9o qnesooiif are united in one sentencey and eoimeettil by tbe'^^ 
conjanction or^ the first takes the rising, the second the falling inflectioa :^ 
aS| "Does his conduct support discipline', or destroy iC ?" '^ 

The rising and falling inflections miut not be confounded with emphasis, i 
Though they may often coincide, they are, in their nature, perfectly dis- ^ 
tiikct. Emphasis Mmetimes controls those inflections. 

The regular Application of the rising and falling .inflections, confers so 
much beauty on eij)ression, and is so necessary to be studied ^>y the youn^ 
reader, that we shall insert a few more eiamptes to induce him to {m^ \ 
greater attention to the subject. In these Instances, all the inflections ai?e 
not marked. Such only are distinguished, as are most striking, and will 
best serve to show the reader their utility and importance. 

'< Manufactures^, traded and agriculture', certainly employ more than 
nineteen parts in twenty of the human species.'* 

« He who resigns the world has no temptation to envy', hatred", malice*, 
•iiger'; but is in coni^tant possession of a serene mind: be who follows 
the pleasures of it, which are in their very nature disappointing, is in con- 
ftant search of care* , solicitude', remorse', and confusion^." 

'< To advise the i^noranr, relieve the needy% comfort the. afflicted', are 
duties that fall in our way almost every day of our lives." 

<' Those evil spirits, who, by long custom, have contracted in the body 
liabits of lust' and sensuality^ ; malice', and revenge^ ; an aversion to every 
tiung tliat is good^, just\ and laudable', are naturally seasoned and pre- 
pared for pain and misery." 

<' I am persuaded, that neither death', nor life^ ; nor angels', nor 
principalities^ nor powers'"; nor things present', nor things to come' \ nor 
height', nor depth^ ; nor any other creature', shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God''." 

The reader who would wish to see a minute and ingenious investigation 
of the nature of these inflections, and the rules by which they are gover- 
ned, maf consult Walker's Elements of Elocutioii. 

SECTION vra. 


Mwmer of reading rent. 

Wiisir we are reading verse, there is a peculiar difficulty in ma.king the , 
pauses justly. The difficulty arises from the melody of verse, which' dic- 
tates to the ear pansys or rests of its own : and to adiust and compound 
these property with the pauses of the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear» 
norofllend the understanding, is so very nice a matter, that it is no wonder 
we so seldom meet with go-jd readers of poetry. There are two kinds of 
pauses that belong to the melody of verse: one is, the pause at the end 
of the line; and the other, the caesura! pause in or near the middle of it. 
With regard to the pause at the end of the line, which mai'ks that strain 
or verse to be finished, rhyme reuders this ali^ays sensible ; and in some 
measure compels us to observe it In our pronunciation. In respect to 
blank verse, we ought also to "ead it so as to make every line sensible 
to the ear: for, what is the use of melody, or for what end has the poet 
t)om posed in verse, Sf, in reading hii( lines, we suppress his numbers, by 
omitting the fi-ml pause; and degrade them, by <mii prouunciatiou, infb 
mere prose ? At the same time that we attend to this paus^, every ap- 
pearance of sing-song and tone must be carefuiiy guarded against*^ The 
close of the line where it makes no paiise in the meaning, ought nojStq bf» 
«"«<4ed by such a tone as is used m finishing a sentence ; but, witiio«H 
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•Hfaer fen OT el^yation of the voice, H should h^ d^oted oafr hy ao 
sitgbt a suspension of sound, as may disthiguish Ikd passage iroqai one 
Nne to anotner, without injuring the weuning. ' 

The otlier Idnd of melodious pause, b that which falls somewhevft 
about the middle of the verse, and divides it into two hemistlchs;^a 
liause, not so great as that which belongs to tlie olose oi the line, but Still 
sensible to an ordinary ear. This, whieh is called (be ca;sural pnuse, 
DMLY fall, in English heroic verse, after the 4th, 6tb, 6th, or 7th syUfthtol 
in u>e line. Where the verse is so' constructed, that this cxsural pans*- 
coincides with the slightest pause or division iu the sense, the Uae can 
be read easily ', as io the two ^"st vei'ses of Pope's Me^iah : 

' <* ye nymphs of Solyma"^^ ! begin the song; 
"To heav'nly themes'*, sublimer strains belong." 

But if it should happen that words which have so strict and intimate a' 
connexitfn, as not to bear even a momentary separation, are divided 
^m one another by this csesural pause, we then feel a sort of struggle 
between the sense and tlie. souud, which renders it difficult to read sucli 
lilies harmoniously. The rule of proper pronunciation in such caaesi ii 
tp regard only the pause which the sense forms ; and to read the line ae» 
corditi^ly. The neglect of the cesural pause may make the line sound 
fomewhat uYiharmoniousiy ; but the effect would be much worse, if 
the sensb were sacrificed to the sound. For instance, in tbe foUowinc 
fine of Milton, ^ 



^*What in me is dark, 



'* Illumine ; wliat is low, raise and support.** 

tt^ lense dearly dictate^ t,be pause after iUtminef at the end of the third 
fyllaUe, which, in reading, ought to be made accordingly ; though, tfthe 
laelody only were to be regarded, illumine should be connected with 
what loQowf , and the pause not madie till the fourth or sixth fyilaUe. So 
la theloilowing line of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbuthno^ 

« I fit, with sad civility 1 read." 



tiie ear ]3aioiy pcMuts out the caesura] pause as falling after Mil, the fourth 
gypable. But it would be rery bad reading to make any pause there, so 
as to separate jod and civiHiy. The sense admits of no other pause than 
after the second .syllable jaV, which therefore must be the only pause made 
in reading this part of the sentence. * 

Tlwre is another mode of dividing some verses, by introducing what 
nay be called demi-cesuras, which requur^ very slight pauses j and which 
ILe reader should manage with judgment, or he will be apt to. fall into an 
affected sing-song, mode of pronouncing verses of this kind. The follow- 
iiif lines eiempltty the demi-cttsura. 

^ Wanns'.ia the sun", lefreshes' in the breeie, 
** Glows' in tlie stars", and blossoms' in the trees ; 
•* Lives' through ail fife" ; extends' throsdi air e&tMik 
«* Spreads' imdivided", operates' unspeBt 
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Before Ih^cooelupiOkii'i^f this intrvduction, the CboipUcr takea the liberty 
to necommerid tu te^ghers, to exercise their pupils in discovering and ex- 
plaining the emphatic words, and the pro]ier tones and pauses^ of eveiy 
portion asai^ned them to read* previously^ to their being called out to thie 
perfortBHiBce. These preparatoiy lessons, in which they Aiould be regularly 
eKainiiied> will improve their judgment and taste ; prevent the practice 
Qif reading without attention to the subject; and establish a habit ot readily 
diiia«vering the meaoiiig} force, and beauty^ of every sentence they 
peruse. 
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PIECES lAT PROSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

SELECT SEHTEXOES AKD f MAAKAKUt. 



I SECTION I. 

♦ . • ■ 

Diligence, indttdtry, and proper imfuraFeiiieot of tiaie» 
are material duties of the young. 

The acquisition of vknowledge is one of the aioftt hoiumr* 
able t)ccupations of youth. 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments we portess, 
virtue is requisite, in order to the«r sbiimig with . proper 
lustre. 

Virtuous youth graduaUy hringtf forward accoo^^lished 9^ 
flourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virtiie. 

Disappointments and distress are oilen blessings in disguise* 
" Change and: alteration form the very essence of the world. 

True happiness is of t i^red nature, and an enemy, to 

To onrerW '&f quire a capacity for happiness, it must be our 
first study to rectify inward disorders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. 

From our eagerness* to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

J^OTE. 

In the first cbuptrr, ih^ compiler has exhibited 4^(i»oct^ in a great va- 
riety of constnictiORfvand in all the diversity of pfifmuation. If well pnic- 
tisH npen, be presumes they will fully prepare the young reader for the 
imnouft piHises/ in fleet ions^ and nioduhiticMs of voice, which the soeceedhig 

Piecm j-equire. The AAlhorV *< Eo^Ush Eiertifeeft," ' under the head en 
'imcttiation, will aflrordtite learoer adifkionat scope for ioiproWng him 
self in fvadipg sentences atid pai-agraphs variously cotistracted. 
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A temper^e .spirit,' and modemttf eype c tatioos, are ex- 
cellent safeguards of the miDd, in this uncertain €ind changing 
state. 

There is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and puritj 
of principle, that can stand Ihe test «f near approach and strict 
examination. 

The value of any po^^easioa 4s jta be^chieflj estimated, by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest 
need. - ,__ 

No person who has once yielded lip the government of his 
mind) and given loos6 nein to^fais desires and passions, can 
tell how far they may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mifi^-is always most like^,j($^ be attained, 
when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and serious retreat. ' 

He who would act like. a wise man, and build his bouse oft 
the rock, and not on the ^nd, should contemplate human life, 
' not only in the sunshine, but in the shade.' 

• het vfeefolnessand-bene^eetnCQ, not ostentation; and vaBiQri 
direct the train of your pursuits. . . 

To maifTtain ' a steady m^ unbr<>ken mind, amidst all th^ 
fihocks of the world,, marks a great aad noble spirit. 
'*Pati^ice, by pres^riag coniposuce- within, resists the im- 
pression Mrhichtrbdbk iimkes |rQi^ witUont. . 

Compassionate affections, even wlip.n iheV draw tears 
from our ey«»^^r'faunmBi otiaery, convey satisfaction to the 
heart. 

They who^have tiotliiiig'to ^tc,. can often afford relief to 
<Hhers, by imparting what they feel. . • 

Our ignorance of what is to .fjome, and of what is really 
good or evil, should correct >aw»iety about worldly success. , 

The veil which covers from our sight the events of suc-^ 
ceedihg years, is a v«il woven by the<barod of margy... 

The best preparation fot'atl:tbe uocBrfc-^inties of futut;ity, 
consists in a weH-order^ nundy a rg^od conscience, and a 
dheerfirt submission to the will of tj«aven. 

SECTION. II. 

'The chief misMiunes that be&U us in* life, can be traced 
to some vices or jo'lies which we have committed. 

Were we tq survey the chambers of sickness and distress; 
we should often find them peopled, with the victims of intem- 
perance and sensuality, and wim.the ehildret) of vicious inr 
dolence and sloth. " • 
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To be wiise in our own eyes^ to be wise in the opinion of 
the wotld, and to be wise in the sight of ^ur Creator, are 
three thingis so very different, as. rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating on 
the stream of time, and forced to follow every new direction 
of the current. 

The corrupted temper, and the guilty passions of the bad, 
frustrate the effect of every advantage which the world con- 
fers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, pov- 
erty, and sickness, are light in comparison of those inward 
distresses of mind, occasioned by folly, by passion, and by 
guilt. . ' ^ 

No sf^tion^is'sb high, no power so great, no character, so 
nmblemished, as* to exempt men from the attapks of rashness, 
malice, or envy. 

Moral and religious, instruction deriv>es its efficacy, not so 
much fi*jin what men are taught to know, as from what they 
are brought to feel. 

He wiio pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to ad- 
mire and adore the great Father of the Viniverse, has reason 
to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, upon rational and sober inquiry, we have eslab- 
Ibhed our principles, let us not suffer them to be sliakeii by 
the scoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religioi> or morals 
vrith disrespect and levity, Jet us hold it to .b^ ^ sure indicaition 
of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart. 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to debase the Caind, and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much in- 
fluence in corrupting the .sentiments of the great, as igno^ 
ranee, bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opinions 
of the multitude. 

Jifixed a& the present state is, reasoin and r^igion pro* 
lu^unce, thai generally, if not sdways, there is more happiness 
than misery, more pleasore .than Npait£<in: the cdmtition of 
man. 

Society, when formed, requires 'distincti{|n^ of property, 
^v^rsily of conditions, subonlination of ranfegy and a mul» 
tipiicity o( occi^ationsy in order to advance the general 

c 
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That the temper, the geniimeDts, the moralitj, and, in . 
p^eneral, the whole coiiduct and character of men, are ia« 
dnenced by the example and dispofatton of the persons with 
whom they associate, is a refiectioD which has long since' 
{lassed into a proverb, and been ranked among the standing 
maxims of himian wisdom, in all oge* of the world* 

SECTION III. 

The desire of improvement discovers a liberal mind, and^ 
id connected with many accomplishments, and many virtues. 

Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind^ and 
leaves it open to every pleasing. sensation. . 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the tem- 
perate : In the midst of his studied refinements, the volnp- 
toary langnishes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in onr manners ; 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studr^s to al* 
)eviat^ the burden of common misery. 

That gentleness which is the charactenstic of a good man, 
has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart : and, let me 
add, nothing, except what flows from the heart, can render 
even external manners truly pleasing. 
* Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, «iu8t be 
habitually active : not breaking forth occasionally with a 
transient lustre, like the blaze of a comet ; but regular in its 
returns, like me hght of day : not like the aromatic gale, 
which sometimes feasts the sense ; but like the ordinary 
breeze, which purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon the state 
of his own inind, than upon any our isxternal circumstance t 
nay, more than upon all external things put together. 

In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves secure 
from the^ dangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and every station they beset ; from youth to gray haiira, 
an4 A*om the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to criminal 
'deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained, may very possibly 
overwhelm u» wi(M| unforeseen miseries. Those jj^^asures 
may cut short our health and life. 

He who is accustomed to turn a»de frdm the world^ anr 
^ommane with himself in retirement, will, sometimes a4 
least, hear the truths which the multitude do od teM 
hiim. A more sound instructer will Uft his voiof^ ani3 
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awaken within the heart those Intent snggestioiM* which the 
world had overpowered and suppressed. 

Amusement often becomes the bosiuess, instead of the re* 
taxation, of youn^ persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opportunity, to do much at once, majr 
breathe out his life in idle wishes ; and regret, in the km 
jiour, his useless intentions and barren zeal. 
, The spirit of true religion breathes mildness and afiabilitj, 
.It gives a native^ unafTected e|^e to the behaviour. It is so* 
cial, kind, and cheerful far removed from that gloomy and 
illiberal superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens the 
temper, dejects tlfe spirit, and teaches men to lit theatselvee 
for another world, by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy fjuend. Be faithful to his 
interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the thought 
4)f acquiring any advantage by his prejudice* 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ; al« 
ways afflicted, would be sollen or despondent Hopes and 
fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended io his life, as 
both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to recally from 
time to time^ the admonitions of conscience. 

/^ ) SECTION IV. 

Time once past never returns : the moment whicli is Iml, 
IB lost forever. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of oa* 
disturbed rest ; por so powerful, as to afford as coip^t pro* 
tec^on. ' 

The hou^ of feasting too often becomes an snrenne to the 
house 0f moumiog. Short, to the licentious, b the intervsd 
between them. 

It is of great importance to txs, to form a proper estimate 
of humaa life ; without either loading it with imaginary evils, 
or expecting from it greater advantages than it is *ahle to 
yield. 

Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and inti* 
mate connexion. When any one of them is adopted into our 
family, it seldom quits until it has fathered upon us aO its 
kindred 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it 
shiries ; a censorious disposition casts every character into tiie 
ikrkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the loVe, for the practice of virtue ; mid 
are hot so n^uth good men, as the friends of goodness. 
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Clenuine Tirtue has a language that speaks to every heart 
througboat the worid. It is a laogaage which is understood 
liy all. In every region, every climate, the homage paid to 
it is the same. In no one sentiment were ever mankind 
more generally agreed. 

^he appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. 

When our sky seems most settled and serene, in some un^ 
observed quarter gathers the little hlack cloud in which thcf 
lempest ferments, and prepaHs to discharge itself on our 
head.. 

The man of true fortitude may he compared to the castle 
ftuilt 6n a rock, w^ich defies the attacks of surrounding 
waters : the mah of a feeble and timordus spirit, to a hilt 
|)Iaced on ihe shore, which eve^y wind shakes, and every wav« 
overflows. 

Nothing is so inconsistent with self-possession as violent 
anger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; distorts 
tlie appear<uice, and blackens the colour of every object 
By the storms which it raises within, and by the miscbiefi 
which it occasions without, it generally brings on the passion- 
ate and revengeful man, greater miaery than he can brtng on 
the object of bis resentinent* 

The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been represented at 
placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, la« 
hour 15 requisite, and difficulties are to be surmounted ^ and 
where a conductor is needed, to direct our way, and to aid 
oar steps. ^ ^ 

In judging of others, let us always think the b^t, imd em- 
ploy the spirit of charity and candour. But in judging of 
ourselves, we ought to be exact and severe. 

' Let him, who desires to see others happy, make haste to 
give wiiile his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember, that ever 
Vy moment of delay takes away somethings from the valfje of 
his benefaction. And let him who proposes, bis own happi- 
l>ess reflect, that while he forms his purpose, the diay rolls oii» 
anci "the night ^ometh, when no man can work." 

To s^nsuctl persons, hardly any thing is what it appears t^ 
be : and what ffatterS most, is always farthest from reali^, 
Thore are voices wjhich sing around them ; but whose ^trains 
allura to ruin. There is a banquet spread, where poison ift 
in every dish. There is a couch which invites theB* to re- 
pose ; but to slumber upon it, is d€!^^ 

H we would ju(l?;s M'hether a mau is really happy, it is. 
iiot solely to his houses and land$j^ to his jequipage and his 
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retinue we are t6 look. Unless we couI<l8ee farther, wad 
discern what joy, or what bitterness, his heart feels, we can- 
pronounce little concerning him. 

The hook is well written ; and 1 have perused it with plea- 
sure andyprpfit.. It shows, first, that true devotion is rational 
and well founded ;* next» that it is of the highest importance 
to everj other part of religion and virtue ; md^ lastly, that it- 
is most conducive to our ha{^tness. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on a life usefully and virtuously. employed ; to trace 
our own prc^ess in existence, by such tokens as excite neither 
shame nor sorrow. It ought therefore to be the care of 
those who wish to pass the last hours with comfort, to lay up 
iHich a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall support the expenses 
of that time, which««8 to depend wholly upon the fund alreadjr 
acquired. 

SECTION V. 

» 

What avails the show of external ]ibei:ty, to one who has* 
lost the government of himself? 

He that cannot live well to-day, (says Martial,) will be lesi 
qualified to live well to-inorrow. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is rmsed to .ft 
situation whir;h Matters his passions, but which corrupts his 
|M*iiiciples, disorders his temper, and finally oversets his virtue} 

What misery^ does the vidous .man secretly endure I**** 
Xdversify t how blunt are all the arxows of. thy quiver, in 
comparison with those of guilt \ r .. 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we. may w^ 
certainty conclude the reason to be, that our pleasure is dl 
derived from an opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men dtei^d^ by .a 
baoge in Iheir condition ! 

How many have had reasoii to be thankful, forb^ng diSSB^ 
pointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but whico^ 
if suGcessfttlly accomplished, they have afterwards seen 
arouldhe^e occasioned their ruin ! 

What ariK the actions which afford in the remeo^amoe ar 
irational satisfaction ? Are they the pursuits of sensual pleft*- 
sure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show and v<ani^| 
No : I appeal to your hearts, my friends, it what you re- 
collect fvita most pleasure, are^not the hmocentj fte rittu^ 
6U6| the honourable parts of your past hie. 

C 2 
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The present employment of time should frequently he an ' 
ohj<>ct of thought. Ahout what are we now husied ? What' 
is tne ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares ? Can 
we justify them to ourselves ? Are they likely to produce any' 
thing: that will survive the nM>ment, and bring foAl\ some 
fruit for luturtty ? 

Is it not strange (says an ingenious writer,) that some 
persons should be jso delicate as not to bear a disagreeahlfit 
picture in the bouse, and yet, by their behayiour, force every 
face they see about them, to wear the gloom of uneasiness 
and dixicontent ? ^ 

If we are no'w in health, peace and safety ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to a£9ict our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
world ? How little can tlie greatest prosperity add to such a 
state ? Will any future situation ever nuuEe us happy, if now, 
with so few causes of grief, we imagine ourselves miserable ? 
The evil lies in the state of our mind, not in our condition of. 
fortune ; and by no alteration of circumstances is likely to be 
remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable plea?tires, and of vicbus 
rompanions, is allowed to amuse young person^, to engross 
their time, and to stir up their passions ; the day of ruin, — ^let 
them take li^ed, and beware ! the day of irrecoverable mm 
begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squandered ; health is bro 
ken ; friends are tended, affronted, estranged ; i^ed pai«nts. 
perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, al oi| the slothfol 
and lazy? To whom are the hours so lingering ? Who are 
so often devoured with spleen, and obliged to *^y to every 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of themselves ? 
Instead of producing traoquiility, indolence produces a fr^tihl 
restlessness of mind ; gives rise to cravings which are never . 
satisfied ; nourishes a sickly, effeminate delicacy, which sou^^ 
mA corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VI 

We hare seen the husbandqian scattering his ^eed np(m 
the furrowed ground \ It springs up, is getiiered into his 
liarns, and crowns his labours wiA joy and plenty.- — Thus 
the man who distributes his fortune with gen^osily and 
|»ruJence, is amply repaid by the gratitude of those whop he 
obliges, by. the approbation of his own mind^ and by 4;he ^* • 
vour of Heureii - 
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Temperance, by fortifying^ the mind and body, leads to hap- 
piness : intemperance, by enervating them, ends generally in 
misery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrioas ; 
bat an - ill one, . more contemptible. Vice is infamous, 
though in a prince ; and yirtae honourable, though iti a 
It 

felevated genius employed in little things, appears (to 
ie simile of Looginus^ like tbe%sun in his evening de- 
cliDation : he remits his splendour, but retains his magnitude ; 
and pleases more, though he dazzles less. 

If envieus people Were to ask themselves, whether they 
would exchange their entire ^situations with the persons en* 
vied, (I mean their minds, passions,' notions, as well ns their 
persons, fortunes, and dignities,) — I presume the self-love, 
common to human nature, would generally make them prefer 
their own condition. 

We have obliged some persons : — ^very well ! — ^what would 
we. have more T Is not the consciousness i>f doing good, a 
sufficient reward ? 

Do not hurt yourselves or oHiers, by the pursuit of plea- 
sure. Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves not 
only as sensitive, but as rational beings 4 not only as radenali 
but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor ?-*^how thyself active and industrious, peaces- 
able and contented. Art thou wealthy ?-«--Show thyself bene- 
ikent and charitable, coddescenc^ng and humane. 
*" Though religion removes not all the evils of life, though 
it promises no 4X>ntinuance of undisturbed prosperity, (which 
indeed it were not salutary for man always to enjjoy,)^ yet, if it 
mitigates the evils which necessarily belong to our state, it 
may justly be said to give ^' rest to them who labour and ara 
heavy laden." .. 

Wnat a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to 
every surrounding object, and every returning day J With 
what a lustre does it- gild even tlje' small habitation^ where 
this placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heartfe}t 
satl^&ctiot) succeed uninten:uptedly to one another'! 

How '.many -clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
evexy wb^re around us! What a profusion of beanty ajdd 
ornameot b poured forth on the face of uatarel Wlu^ a 
magniiicGiit spectacle presented to the view of .man I VVhat 
fiuppiy contfircd for his wants! Wliat a' variety of objects 
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get before him, to gratify his senses, to employ bis under* 
etanding, to entertain bis imagination^ to cheer and gladden hia 
heart! 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetoal^sdurce of con* 
aolation to good men* Under trouble, it sooths their min^ ; 
amidst temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, m their dying 
moments, enables them to say, '' O death ! where is thy stinj;f 
O grave ! where is thy victory ?" 

SECTION VII. 

Agesilavs, king of Sparta, being asked, ** '^^Siat things he 
thought most proper for boys to learn," answered, "Those 
which they ought to practise when they come to be men." 
* A wiser than Agesilaus has ^inculcated the same sentiment : 
** Train up a child in the w^'he should go, Bnd when he is 
old he win not depart fromitC" 

An Italian philosopher^pressed in his motto, that " time ' 
was his estate." An esCate indeed which will produce no- 
thing without culti Vatican ; but which will always abundantly 
repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the most extensive 
desires, if no part, of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, 
to be overrun with noxious jplants, or laid out for show, rather 
than use. 

When Aristotle was asked, ** What a man could gain by tell- 
ing a falsehood^" he replied, " Not to be credited when he 
speaks the truth." 

L'Esirange, in his Fables, tells us that a number of frolic- 
tome boys were one day watching frogs, at the side of a pond ; 
and that, as any of them put their heads above the water, they 
pelted them down again with stones. One of the frogs, ap- 
pealing to the humanity of the boys, made this striking obser- 
vation ; V Children, you do not consider, that though this may 
be sport to you, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great statesman of France, always retained at 
his table, in his most prosperous days, the same frugality to 
which he had been accustomed in early life. He was *fre- 
quentiy reproached, by the courtiers, for this simplicity ; but 
he used to reply to them, ' in the words of an ancient phi- 
losopher : " If the guests are men of sense, there is sufficient 
for them ; if they are not, I, can Very well dispense I'^ith their 
company." 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of bis 
mind, was not negligent of. his external appearance. Hi# 
cleanliness resultfd u'om those ideas of order and decencj, 
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ffhich goremed all his actions ; and the care which he took 
o( his health, from his desire to preserve his mind free and 
traQg[ml.^ ,^^ ^ 

EmiDieDtly pleading and honourable ^as the friendship be* 

fween David and Jonathan. 'M am dist^e^sed for thee, my 

brother Jonathan,"- said the plaintive and .suryiVing David ^ 

*^ very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love for me ^^'\b 

Wonderful ; pasi^ng the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidaey, at the battle near Zutphen, was wound^ 
ed by a musket Sail, which broke the bone of his thigh. He 
was cari^ied about a mile and a half, to the oamp ; and being 
' ASnt with the loss of bloods und probably parched with thirst, 
tiirough the heat of the weather, b« called for drink. It was 
immediately brought to him : but, as he was putting the ves- 
sel to his mouth, a poor wounded* soldier, who happened al 
-^tbat instant to be carried by him, looked up to it with wish<* 
ful eyes. The gallant and generous Sidney took the bottle 
f from his mouth, 'and delivered it to the 8ol<yer, sayiogi ** Thy 
necessity is yet greater than mine." 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pi^s^te, whom he hiul 
takeq/by .what right he infested the seas ? ^ By the same 
right," replied he, " that Alexander enslaves the world. Bat 
I am called a robber, because 1 have only one smal' vessel : 
and he is styled a conqueror, because he cowman' , great 
fleets and armies." We too often judge of men by Hie splen- 
dour, and not by the merit of their actions. ' 

Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to intlame 
him with a passion for military glory, he used' to vanswer -: 
*' That he more desired the preservatioo of one subject, than 
the destruction of a thousand enemies." 

Men are too oilen ingenious in makiiig them^el^es miser- 
. able, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyand bdimds, all 
the eytls which they endure. They compare themselves wit^ 
none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; a^d 
complain, that upon theip alone has fallen the wtiole load of 
human sorrows. Would they look with a more impartial eye 
on the world, they would see themselves surrounded vdth suf- 
ferers ; and ^nd diat they are only drinking out of that mix- 
ed cup, whicli Providence has prepared for all.—-** I will re- 
store thy daughter again to life," said the eastern sage, to a 
prince who grieved imjnod^rately for the loss of a belov- 
ed cliild, *' provided thou art ablfe to engrave on her tomb, 
the uames of three persons who have never •mourned." The 
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prince made ioqoiry after sucli persons ; but found the inquiry 
yaiB, auU was silent. 

SECTION VIII. 

He that bath no nile over Lis own spirit^ 19 like acitytiml 
is broken down, <uid wilhoat wulU. 

. A soft- answer tui-netli away wrath ; but grieTons words s&r 
up anger. 

. Better ia a dinner of herbs wjiere lot ejs, than a stalled ox 
^d hatred therewith. * 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit be* 
ibre a fall. 

IJear cociits^, and receiye instruction^ that thou xnayest be 
truly wise. -• . 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is better than secret love. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? There is more 
^opf of a fool than of him. * ^ 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and he 
,||ia| Odeth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

He thai hdtfcr pity on the poor, lendeth to. the Lord ; that 
winch he hath given, will he pay. him again. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him iNread te eat ; and it 
he be illirsty, give him water to drink. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? He that fiorm* 
ed the eye, shall he not see ? 

1 have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I never 
aeen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

It is better to he a door-keeper in the boose of the Lordi 
lliian to dweU in the tents of wickedness. 

I have seen the tvicked in great power ; and spreading him* 
aelf like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away: I sought 
lliin, but he could not be found. 
' Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Length of days 
is in her right hand ; and in her lefl hand, riches and 
iMmour. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
jpaths are peace. 

. How good and how pleasant it b for brethren to dwefi fe** 
lather in unity ! It is like precious ointmeiit : Like the ^ew 
jof Hermon> and the dew that descended upon the motudtaftnt 
of Zion. 

. The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold ^ he 
idiall therefore beg in faarveat, and have nothing. 
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I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard ef 
the man yoid of understanding : and lo ! it was all growa 
over wit!i thorns ; nettles had covered its face ; and the stone 
wall was brbken down. Then Isaw^ and considered it well ; 
I looked upon it, and received instruction. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time ; nor that whioh is measured by number of years :— • 
But wisdom is the gray hair to man ; and an unspotted life is 
old age. ^ 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; and. 
serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. If 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake 
iiim, he will cast thee off fi>rever. 

SECTION rX. • de^ 

That every day has its pains and sorrows is univeihBtaiy ex* 

. perienced, wad almost universally confessed. But let us not 

attend only to mournful truths : if we look impartially about 

US, we shall find,, that every day has likewise its pleasures and 

its joys. 

We should cherish sentiments of charity towards all nien. 
^he Author of all good nourishes much piety and virtue- ia 
hearts that are unknown to us ; and beholds repenitance 
ready to spring up among many, whom we cocsider aS' 
r|Drobates« ^^g*V • 

^^6 one ought to ^consider himself as insignificaat m tha* 
sight of his Creator. In our sevend stations, we are all sent' 
forth to be labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father 
Every man faa§ his work allotted, his talent committed t» 
lam; by the due improvement of which he may, in one 
wa^* or other, serve €rod, promote virtue, and be useful in the 
world. 

The love of praise should be preserved under proper sub« 
ordination to the pnr«:;ip]e of duty, in itself, it is a us^ul aio^ 
tive to action ; but wNen allowed to extend its influence tea* 
lar, it corrupts the whole character, and produces guilt, dis- 
nace, and qiisery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a defect* * 
To be governed by it, is depravity. The proper adjustment 
of the several principles of action in human nature is a tnt^ 
ter that deserves our highest attention; For when any one 
of them becomes either too weak or too* strong, it endangers 
both -our virtue >and our happmess; 

' The desires and passions of a vicious man, having once ob* 
Uined an uidinutcd sway, trample him under their feet. They 
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make him feel that he is subject to various, contradictory, 
and imperious masters, who often pull him diiferent .ways. 
His 'Sonl is rendered the receptacle of many repiJgaant and 
jarring dispositions ; and resembles some barbardtis country, 
cantoned out into diflferent principalities, which are continually 
waging war on one another. 

. Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are far from* 
being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. 
They are much more frequently the offspring of ^his own mis- 
guided choice. Inteihperance engenders disease, sloth pro- 
duces poverty, pride creates disappointments, and dishonesty 
Bxposes to shame. The utigoverned passions of men betray 
them into a thousand follies ; their follies into crimes.; and 
thei^ crimes into misfortunes. . 

^jT ^1 we reflect on the many distresses-wbich abound 
In trHhKT life;' on the scanty proportion of happiness 
^hich any man is here allowed to enjoy ; on the small- 
difference which the diversity of fortune -makes on that ^ 
scanty proportion ; it is surprising, that envy should ever ', 
have been a prevalent passion among men, much more that 
it should haye> prevailed amon^ Cfaristianfi. Where so mucjti 
is suffered in common, little room is left for envy. There is 
inore occasion for |Hty and sympathy, and inclination to assist 
each other. 

Aj^^jff first setting out in^ life, when yet unacquainted 
witn^l^ world and its snares, when every pleasure enchants 
with its smile, and every object shines with the gloss of 
novelty, let us beware of the seducing appearances which 
surround us ; and recollect what others Jbave suffered 
from the pbwer of headstrong desire. If we allow any 
imssion, even though it be esteemed innocent, to acquire 
an absolute ascendant, our inward peace will be impaired. 
But if any, which has the taint of guilt, take early possession ^ I 
of ear mind, we may date, from that n«>inent, the ruin of 
our tnoiquiiliiy. ^ ' • | 

£rery man has some darlic^ passion, which general^ 
aflbfds the first introduction to vice. The irregular grati- 
fications, into which it occasionally seduces htm, appefor un- 
der the form <^ veniai wealcnesses^ and are indul^d, in 
the beginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. Biit, by I 
longer practice, these restraints weaken, and the power of 
B&Opi grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By 
a tort of natural affinity they connect and enlwine t^esor^. \ . 
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■elves together; Att, their roots come to bespread wide anJ 
deep t)ver all the soul. 

SECTION X. 

Whence arises the misery of this present wo^rld ? It ia 
not owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing sea« 
eons, and inclement skies. It is not owing to the dehility 
of our hodies, or to the unequal distribution of the goods 
of fortune.* Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a pure, 
a steadfast and enlightened mind, possessed of strong vir- 
tue, could enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent 
assaults of fortune and the elements. It is within ourselves 
-that misery has fixed its iseat. Our disordered hearts, our 
guilty passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, 
are the instruments of the trouble which we endure. These 
sharpen the darts, which- adrersitjrwtrald otherwise point in 
▼Aitt*against us. 

While the vain and the licentious ate revelling in the 
Aiidst of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of 
those scenes of sor^ distress which are passing at tliat mo< 
Bient throughout the' world ; multitudes stru^^gling for a 
|H>or subsistence, . to support the wife and children whom 
they love, and whb look up to them with ea|[er eyes foi^ 
that bread which they cao hardly procure ; multitudes 
groaning under sickness in desolate cottages, uhtended and 
vmmWrned ; many, apparently in a belter sittliUion of life, 
pining away in secret with concealed griefs ; fiimilies weeping 
over the beloved friends whom they have lost, or in all the 
-bittemfe6s of anguish, bidding those who are just expiring the 
Ittstadleti. 

Never adventure on too near an apjiroach to v \M ' 
evil. Familiarize not yourselves with it, m the slightest in- 
stances, without fear. Listen with reverence to every re- 
prehension of ci^nscience ; and preserve the most quick an** 
Accurate sensibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral 
impressions begin to decay, and your nntur^l abhorrence of 
l^lt to lessen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of vir* 
tue is fast approaching. >w 

^ By disappointments and trials the violence of our pas 
sionft is tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and 
irefiecticm. In the varieties of life, occasioned 1^ the ni- 
cia^itudes of worldly fortune, we are inured to hal>it| bot|i 
of the active and the 8ufferin«: virtues. How much »oev«f 
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we complain ol the vanity of the worid, fact» ]^iilj show, 
that if its yanity were less, it could not aBSwerthe purpose 
of salutary dbcipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures 
are still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then 
must the consequences haye been, had it yielded us more 
complete enjoyment? If, with all its troubles, we are in d^a* 
ger of being too much attached to it, how entirely Wo\M it 
h'Ave seduced our affections, if no trouble^ had been mkigled 
with its pleasures ? 

In sieasons.of distress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves 
to dejection, carries, no mark of a great or a worthy mindi 
Instead of sinking under trouble, and declaring ** that bis 
soul is weary of life,*' it becomes a wise and a good man, 
in the evil day, with firmness to maintain his post ; to bear 
up against the storm ; to have recourse to those adyanta^, 
which, in the worst of times, are always left to integrity and 
virtue ; and never to give up the hope that better 4ays ma^ 
vet arise. . ^*', - - 

How many young perscms have at first set out w the world 
with Excellent dispositions of heart ; generous, charitable* 
and humane ; kind to' their friends, sr^ amiable among aU 
with whom they had intercourse l^And yet, how oftea have 
we seen all thoseipfair appearances unhappily fals^ted in the 
progress of life, merely through the influence of loose anA 
corrupting pleasures : and those very personsi who promised 
once to be blli^ssings to the world, sunk down, in fte end* to 
he the burden and nuisance of society 1 

The most common propensity of mankind* i», U> store fiitii'* 
rity with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those 
periods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope is st^eat/ ' 
Looking forward to the year now beg^niog, they are ready 
to promise themselves much, from the foundations of proiK 
pehty which they have laid ; from the friendships and 009-% 
aexions which they have secured ; and from the plans of coi^ 
dact which they have formed. Alas I how deceitful do fiJS. 
these drearais of happiness often prove ! While n^any are «ayr 
ing in secret to their hearts, ** To-morrow shall be as this day , 
mnd more abundantly," we are obliged in return to say to^ 
them ; " Boast not yourselves of toHnorrow<; for you knovr 
not what a day mav bring forth !^' 
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CHAP. II. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Ab rank ovpoHessunis can m€tke Ihe guMty mind happy. 

Di0NY8itJ97 the iyrvit of Sicily, was far from being hap- 
py, though he possessed great riches, aad all the pleasures^ 
which wealth and power could procure. Damocles, one of 
ins flatterers, deceived by those specious appearances of hap* 
plness, took occasion to compliment hhn on the extent of his 
power, his treasures and royal mngbtficence : and declared 
Chat no monarch hai ever been greater or happier than Dio- 
nysiue. '^ Hast thoil -a'mind, Damocles," says the king, ^* to 
taste this happiness ; ftnd to know, by experience, what the 
enjoyments are, of which thou hast sp high an idea ?" Damo* 
cles, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered that a 
royal banquet should be prepared, and a gilded sofa, covered 
with rich embroi^ry, placed for his favourite. Side boards, 
loaded wiffa gold and silver plate of immense value, were 
arranged in the apartment. Fages of |xtraordtnBry beauty 
were ordered to Attend his table, and to obey his commands 
with the utmo^ readiness, and the most profound submission* 
Fragrant tointments, chaplets of flowers,, and rich perfumes, 
were added to t!^. entertainment The table was loaded 
with the toost exquisite delicacies of every kin/^. Damo- 
eles, intoxicated with pleasure, fancied himself amongst 
Superior beings. But in the midst of all tbis^ happiness, as 
he lay indulging himself in state, he sees let down from the 
ceiling, exactly over his head, a glittering sword hung by 
\ ft single hair. The sight of impending destruction put » 
'speedy end to bis joy and revelling. *The pomp of his at- 
lendancto, the.glitler of the carved pl9te, and the delicacy 
"hf the viands, cease to aflbrd him any pileasure. ' He dreads 
to stretch forth his hand to the table. He throws off the 
garland of roses. He hastens to remove from his dangerous 
situation ; and earnestly entreats the king to restore himio 
his former humble condition, having no desire to enjoy anjf 
longer a happiness so terrible. 

\ By this device, Dioriysius intimated to Damocles, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in pos- 
session of all the honours and enjoyments which royalty could 
bestow. -^ic*' 
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SECTION II. 

Change of txtemal condition is often adverse to virtue. 

Iw the days, ot Joram, kiog of Israel, ^flourished the 
prophet Elisha. His~ character was so em^nt, ahd his 
fame so widely spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, 
though an idolater, sent t<> consult hina, cohceraing the 
issue of a distemper which threatened his life. The mes- 
senger employed on this occasion was Hazael, who appeact 
to have heen 4M)e. 4i the princes, or chief men of the 
Syrian court. Cfaargied. with rich gifts fitoiSk the king, he 
presents himself before, the prophet ^ ^and accosts him la 
teirmS of the highest respect During the conference 
which they held together, £iisha fixed his eyes stedfastly ott 
the countenance oi Hazael ; and discerning, by a propfaette 
Spirit, his fyfhte tyranny and cruelty, he could not con* 
tnin himself from^ bursting into a flood of tears. When 
liaznel, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this sudden 
emotion, thc'propl^ plainly informed him of the crimes and 
barbarities, which he foresaw* that he would afterwards com-* 
mit. The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this tssse, titii 
thoughts of cruelty.. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition or 
greatness, his indignation rose at' being thought oapaUe of 
the savage actions which the prophet had « mentioned ; andj;^ 
with much warmth he replies ; **. But what ? is thy serrant P 
dog, that he should do this great thing ?" Elishd roiakes no re-* 
turn, but to. point out a remarkable change, which was to 
tsike place in his condition ; ^' The Lord hath shown me, that 
thou shalt be king over Syria." In course of time, all that 
had beea predicted came to pass. Hazael ascended .the 
throne, and ambitioif took possession of his heart. *' He 
sti^ote the children of Israel in all their coasts. He oppres- 
sed them during all the days of king Jehoahaz :^* and, from 
what is kfl on record of his actions, he plainly appears to. 
have proved, what the prophet foresaw him to be, a man of 
violence, cruelty, and blood. 

^ In this passage of history, an object is presented, which 
deserves our serious attention. We behold a man who, m 
onfe state of life, could not look upon certain crimes with- r 
out surprise and horror; who knew so little of hioiself, as 
to believe it impossible for him ever to be concerned in 
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tion, and an angaarded state of mi ad, transformed in all his 
sentiments ; and as he rose in greatness rising also in guilt ; 
till at la«t he completed that whole character of iniquity, 
wtuch ht ORca detested. bjlaia. 

•SECTION III. 
W* Hamah; or^ the misery of pride, 

Ahasverus, who is supposed to . be the prince known 
mmqng th^ Greek historians by the name of Artaxerxes* 
had advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom^ Haman^i 
an 'Amalekite, who inherited all- the ancient enmity of hit 
race, to the Jewish nation. He appears, from what is re* 
corded of h!m> to have been a very wicked minister. 
Baiseid to greatness without merits he employed his power 
fiolely for the gratification of bis passions. JiSthe honours 
which he possessed were next to royal, "his pride wa9 ^very 
day fed. with that servile homage, which ib peculiar U» 
Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the king prostrated 
themselves before him. In the midst of this general adu- 
lation, one person only stooped not to Haman. This was 
Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Amalekite to be 
an enemy to the people of Godj and, with virtuc^us indig- 
nation, despising that insolence of prosperi^ with which her 
saw him. lifted up, ^* bowed not, nor did him reverence." 
On tills appearance of disrespect from Afordecai, Haman 
*' was full of .wrath: but he thought scorn to lay hands 
on Mordecai alone.' ' Personal revenge was not snihcient 
to satisfy him. ^So violent and black were his passions, that 
referable right of ^.exterminate the whole nation to which 
£ the cong^^uieAces >• Abusing, for bis cruel purpose, the 
->*a^rvrf of his credulous gov,ereign, he obtained a decree to 
be sent forth, that, .against a certain day^ all the Jews 
. throughout the Persian dominions should be put to th« 
Isword. Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to ap- 
j^oaching sain, he continued exalting in his prosperity* 
Invited by Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Esther 
tiiie queen had prepared, ** he went forth that day 'joyful, 
and wilh a glad heart." But behold^ how siight aa inci**' 
dent was sufficent to poison his joy ! As he went forth, he 
saw Mordecai in the king's gate ; ai\d observed,- that he 
still refnsed to do him homnge; ''He stood, not up, nor 
\ 2 moved for him ;" althonah he w:M !:new the . ibr- 
JtiidiU^le debigns^ vvhich Hai&an was preparipg to execute 
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One private mm, who ilespised his greatness, and disdained 
Bubmission, while a whole kingdom trembled before him ; 
one spirit, which the utmost stretch of his power coald 
neither subdue nor humble, blasted hi^ triumphs. His whoU 
soul was shaken with n. storm of passion. Wrath, pride, and 
desire of revenge, rose into fury. With difficulty he re- 
Atrained himself in public ; but as soon as he cam^ lb his 
own house, be was forced to disclose the agony of his mind. 
He gathered together his friends and family, with Zeresh his 
\ife, " He told them of the glory of his riches, and 'the - 
multitude of his children, and of all the things wherein the 
king had promoted him ; and how he had advanced him 
above the princes and servants of the kii>7". He said, 
moreover, Yea, Esther the queen suffered no man to come 
in witli the king, to the banquet that she had prepared, but 
myself ; and to-morrow also am I invited to her with the 
king." After al! this preamble, what is the conclusion ? 
** Yet all this availeth me nothing,- so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king's gate." 

The sequel of Hamai/s history I »hall not now pursue. 
It might afford matter for much instruction, by the con- 
spicuous justice of God in his fall and punishment. But con- 
templating only the singular situation, in which the expres- 
sions just quoted present him, and the violent agitation of his 
mind which they display, the following reflections naturally • 
arise : How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion 
creates so much torment ! how unavailing is prosperity, when 
in the height of it, a single, disappointment can -destroy the 
relish of all its pleasures ! how weak is human. najure, 
which, in the absence of a real, is thus P*'o^s^'o^'ni€,thai ^ 
imaginary woes { ^^^a^^ ^--n'tfeat ^ 

/> SECTION IV. 

.1 Lady Jam Gray. 

This excellent personage was descended fVom the royal 
line of England by both her parents. 

She was carefully educated in the principles of the re- 
formation ; and her wisdom and virtue rendered her a shinn- 
ing example to her sex. - But it was her lot to continue 
only a short period on this sta^e'of being ; for, in early 
Kfe, she fell a sacrilice to the wil(!f ambition of the duke of ' 
Notthumberland ; who promoted a niarrioge 'between h<?» 
and irus sot), lord. OuiKbrd Dudley; and raised her to tUe 
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throne of England, in opposition to the Hgbfs of Mary and 
Ei^abetfa. At the time of their marriage, she was only 
abdut eighteen years of age, and her husband was also very 
young : a season of life f ery unequal to oppose the interested 
yiewa of artful and aspiring men ; who, instead of eii]posing 
them to danger, should have been the protectors of their in- 
nocence and youth. \ 

' This extraordinary young person, besides the solid endow- 
ments of piety and virtue, possessed the most engaging dispo- 
eitiMi, the most accomplished parts ; and being of an equal 
age with king Edward VI. she had received all her education 
with htm^ and seemed even to possess a greater facility ia ac- 
quiring every part of manly and classical literature. She had 
attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages^ as 
wel^as of several modern tongues ; had passed most of her time 
in an application to learning ; and expressed a great indifference 
for other occupations and amusements usual with her sex and 
etadon. Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having 
at one time paid her a visit, found her employed in reading 
Plato, while the rest of^^the fahiily were engaged in a party 
of hunting in the park^; and upon his admiring the singularity 
^ of bar choice, she t6ld him, that she '* received more pleasure 
ffom that author, than lathers coold reap &om all their sport 
and gaiety.'^ ^^ler heart, replete with this love of literature 
and serious studiea, and with tenderness towards her husband, 
who' was deserving of her affection, had never opened itself 
to the flattering allurements of ambition ; and the information 
of her advancement to the throne was by no meaus agreeable. 
to her* She even refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the 
preierabl^ right of the two princesses ; expressed her dread 
of the consequences 4i||ending an"'*enterprise so dangerous, 
not to say 9o criminal ; and desired to remain in that private 
statioa in which she was born. Overcome at last with the 
entreaties, rather than reasons, of her father and father-in- 
law, and, aboYe all, of hej husband, she submitted to their 
will, and wa» prevailed on to relinquish her own judgment. 
Bqt her elevation ivHS of very short continuance. The na- 
tion declared for queea-^ary ; and the lady Jane, after wear- 
ing the vaitt jj^gesMi^^of a crown during ten days^ relumed 
to a private ^^^'^^ ^^^^ much more satisfaction than she felt 
«hen royalty was teadered to her 
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Queen Mary, who appears to hare been incapable of 
^ geperosity or clemency, determined to remove every person, 
from whom the least danger could be apprehended. Wanir 
ing was, therefore, g:iven to lady Jane to prepare for death ; 
a doom which she had expected, and which the iaQOcen€e id 
her life, as well as the misfortunes to which she h|id beev 
exposed, rendered no unwelcome news to her. The qveen't 
bigoted zeal, under c<^our'of tender mercy to the prisoner's 
soul, induced her to send priests, who molested her with 
perpetual disputation; and ev^n a reprieve of three days^M 
granted her, in hopes that she would be persuadcfd, during 
that time, to pay, by a timely conversion to popery> s^m^ 
re^rd to her eternal welfare. Lady Jane had presence of 
mmd, in those melancholy circumstances, not only to defend 
her religion by solid arguments, but also to write a letter to 
her sister, in the Greek language ; in which, besides end- 
ing her a copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, she exhorted 
her to maintain, in every fortune, a like dtes^y perseveraiice. 
On the day of her execution, her. husband, lord Guilford* 
desired jiermiitfion to see her ; but she refused her consenU 
and sent him i^'prd, that the tenderness of their parting would 
overcome the fortitude of both ; arul would too much unbend . ^ 
their minds from that constancy, which their api^iroachipg 
end required of them. Their reparation, she said, wolild be 
only for a moo^nt ; md they would soon rejoin each other in 
a scene, where their a^Ofections would be forever united ; and 
where death; disappointment, and misfortune, could no longer 
have access to them, or disturb their eternal felicity.'. • 

It had been intended to executie, the lady Jane and lord- 
Guiybrd together on the same scaffold, at Tower hill ; 
but the council, dreading the compassion of the people for 
their youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, (Gauged 
their orders, and gave direetioH» that she should be behead* 
ed within the vei*ge of the Tower. She saw her husj^od 
led to execution ; and having given }x\m from the window 
some token of her remembranv^ , she Awaited with tran- 
quillity till her own appointed hoiir should brii\g her to a 
like fate. /She even saw his headtesf, bpdy carried back in 
a cart ; and found herself more coi^^fi^ad by the reports, 
which she heard of the constancy q£ his /end, than sbakea 
by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. Sir John Gag^, 
constable of the Tower, when he led her to execution, de- 
sired her to bestow on him , some small present, which he 
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might keep as a perpfetual memori:tl' of her. She gave 
him her table -book ^ in which she had just wiitteo three 
iscntences, on seeiog her husbaDd's dead body ; one in 
Greek, another in Latin, a third in English../^' he purport 
of them was, ** that human justice w^ against liis body, but 
the Divine Mercy would be favourable to his soul ; . and that 
if her fault deserved punishment, her youth, at least, and 
her imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; and that God and 
posterity, she trusted, would show her favour." On the 
scaffold, she made a speech to the by-standers, in which the 
mildness of her disposition led her to take the bhmc entirely 
on herself, without uttering one comtpMst against the severi* 
iy with which she had been treated,.^ ^Ibe said, that her of* 
rence was, not that she had laid ]^ei<;;^apd upon the 'crown » 
i>ut that she liad not rejected it with dfJ9|eient constancy ; that 
•he bad less erred through ambition *ih'an through reverence 
i/Q her parenhi, whom she had been Wught to respect and 
obey : that she willingfy received death, as. the only satisfac- 
tion which she could now make to the injured state ; and 
ihoutfh her infringement of the laws had been constrained) 
slie would show, by her voluntary submission to their sea-r 
tei¥C#iNllil she was. desirous to atone for that disobedience, 
in1s»whlcttlb<iriiiuch filrai piety-had betruyed her: thatg^he 
jhai. justly ^served this punishment for being mnde the in- 
fttrume'nt, though the unwilling instrument, of the ambitioa 
«f otliers : and that the story of her life, she hoped, might 
4i least be useful, by proving that innocence excuses not 
freat misdeed;^, if they tend any wajt to the destruction of 

the commonwealth. After uttering ^these words, she cans- 

sed herself to be disrobed by her won^n, apd with H steady, 
jfeerene countenance, submitted herself {o the excutioner. 
* Huire. 

« ' -.'^ • ■ . • 

SECTION V. . 

Ortogrul ; or, the vdnity of riches. 

As Ortogrul of Basra was one day wandering ^ong the 
atreets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchandise 
tvhich the shops opened to his view ; and observing the dif^ 
ferent occupations which busied the multitude on ^very side, 
he was awaffcened from the tranquillity of meditation^ ^J, * 
crowd that obstructed his passage. He raised his eyes, and 
saw t)ie chief vixier; who, having returned from the divan, 
was entering his palace. 



Ortognil mingled with the attendants ; 'phd beiiag stipposel 
to hare some petition for the viziers was jfiiit{uitted to enter. 
He surveyed the spaciousness of the apartment!^ admirjed the 
walls hung with goldeu tapestry, and the floors covered with 
silken carpets ; ai|d 4espised the aimple neatness of bis own 
little habitation. 

^< Sarely,^^ said he fo himself, ** this palace is the seat ol 
happiness ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and discon- 
tent and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever nature 
has provided for the delight of sense, is here spread forth to 
be enjoy«»']. Wh^t can mortals hope or imagine, which the 
master ot this palace has not obtained ? The dishes of lux* 
nry cover his table ! the voice of liarmony lulls him in bii 
bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java* 
and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of Oanges. H€ 
speaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and his wish 
M gratified ; all, whom he sees, obey lum^ and all, whoin he 
hears, flatter him. How different. Oh Ortogrul, is thy cob* 
dition, who art doomed to the perpetual torments of unsa.tis- 
fied desire ; and who hast no amusement in thy powei 
can withhold thee from thy own reflections ! They tellj 
" that thou art wise ; but what does wisdom avail^itl 
l^lpe will flatter the poor ; and the wise haval^iy 
er of flattering themselves. That man is sar(^ 
wretched of the sons of* wretchedness, who lives with |^i| 
•wn faults and foljie^ always before him ; and who ha^ nmn 
to reconcile him to hitlself by prz^se and veneration. I havj 
long sought content, afld have not found it ; 1 will from tJhi^ 
moment endeavour to Ce rich,*^ 

Full of his new reaalution, he shut himself in his cl 
ber for six months, t<9 deliberate haw he should grow tichi 
He sometimes purposed to offer himself as a counsellor t< 
one of the kings m^ India ; and sometimes resolved to Hi 
for diamonds in the - mines of Golconda. One day, aftet, 
some hours passed Jn Vial^nt fluctuation of opinion, sl€o|^|.*^ 
insensibly seized him in his chair. He dreiun^d that Jiq 
was ranging a desert country, ii^ search Of some onB tbiit 
nught teach him to gi-ovv rich; an^ as he stood on the 
top of a hill, shaded with cypress, in doubt whither to 
direct his steps, lys father appeared on a sudden standing 
before him. *^ Ortogrul," said the old man, *' i know 
thy perplexity ;. )^en to tliy father ; turn thine eye on th<^ 
opposite mooiitain." Ortc^rul looked, and s-avv V t®rren^ 
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tiimblii^ down the rockg, roaring witb the Doise of than* 
der, and scattering its foam on the impending woods. 
" Now," said his father, *' behold the valley that lies be- 
tween the hills." Ortogrul looked, and espied a little weli, 
out of which issued a small rivulet. *' Tell me now," said 
his father, J* dost thou wish for sudden a£3uence, that may 
pour upon thee like the mountain torrent ; or for a slow 
and gradual increase, resembling the rill gliding from the 
well?" **Let me be quickly rich," snid Ortogrul ;-" let 
the goJden stream be quick and violent." •' Look round 
thee," said his father,.^* once again." Ortogrul looked, and, 
perceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; but fol- 
lowing the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wide lake, 
which the supply^ slow and constant, kept always full. He- 
awoke, .and determined to grow rich by silent profit, and 
persevering industry. ' 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise ; 
and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he raised 
a house, equal in sumptuousness to that of the vizier, to 
which he invited all the . mimsters of pleasure, expecting to 
joy all the felicity which he- h^d imagine^! riches able to 
ord.; leisure soon made him' weary of himself, and he 
;ed to be persuaded that he was great and happy. 
Te was courteous and liberal ; he gave all that approached 
im hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please him, 
opes, of b^iog rewarded. Every art of praise was trie4^ 
jnd every source of adulatory fiction was cxh?u.wted. *~Orto- 
grul heard his flatterers without delight, because he found 
Eimself unable tpjbelieve them. His own heart told him its 
frailties ; his own understanding reproached him with hts 
faults. ^' How long," said he, with a deep sigh, **' have I 
* t>een labouring in vain -to amass wealth, which at last is use* 
iess ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich, who is already 
too wise to be flat|tered * -» " » --^ dr. johnson. 

P . .-^ I ] 

^^.^iP«® ^ SE^WdN VL 

The hill of science. — *■• ■* 

'' . Iw that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, 
^ the rarious fruits which c<.ver the ground, the discoloured 
iibliage of the trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces 
jof inspiring autumn, open the mind. to benevolence, and 
. dispose it for contemplation, I Was wjindering in a beauti- 
ful aodi ' romantic country, till curiosity began to give way 
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to ^f'earin^ss ; and I sat down on the fragment of a rock 
overgrown with tnoss ; where the r'jstling of the fali'm^ 
leaves, the dashipg of waters, and the hum of the distant 
city, soothed my mind into a most perfect tranquillity ; 
and sleep insensibly stole upon me, as I was indulging the 
ggreeable reveries, which ihe^ objects aroand m?! naturally 
iasDirod. 

"I imfbecRately found myself in a vast extended plain, m 
the middle of which arose a nM>nntain higher than I had be- 
fore any conception of. U was covered with a multitude of 
people, chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed forward with 
^ the liveliest expression of ardonr in their countenance, 
f' thoTigh the way was in many places steep and di^cult. 
1 observed, that those, who had but just begun to climb 
the hill, thought themselves not far from the top ^but as 
f I they proceeded, new hills were continoally rising to their 
/ / view ; and the summit of the highest they could before 
^y/ <)iscem seemed but the foot of another, till the mountain 
at length appeared to lose itself in' the clouds. As 1 was 
I gazing on these things with astonishment, a friendly instruc- 
ter suddenly appeared : " the moui^t'ain before thee," said ' 
be, '* i« the Hill of Science. On the top Js the temple of^ 
Truth, whose head is above the clouds, and a veil of pore"! 
light covers her lace. Observe tlie progress of her votaiies ; * 
he silent and attentive.'* i 

After I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned ipy*^ 
erye towards the multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
cent ; and observed amongst them a youth of a lively 
look, a piercing eye, and something iiety-aad irregular io^ 
aU his motions. His name was Genius. He darted like 
«i eagle up the mountain; and left his companions gazing^^ 
after him with envy and admiration : but his progress was^ 
\ Unequal, and interrupted by a thousand caprices. Wliea.. 
mmm^^^i!^^^^ warbled in the valley, be mingfed in her traifi^ 
P^^^'**iytfCi;'l^Wfe'T^cckooed towards the precipice, hjiv, silep-Jr 
to the tottering edge. He delighted in devlo/h^ sl€o pr \ 
tried paths ; and made so many excursions from the road,, 
that his feebler companions often outstripped him. J ob- 
served that the Muses beheld him with pakiylify ; hu^. 
Truth t>ften. frowned and turned aside her face. While, 
Oeniiis was thus wasting his strength in eccentric flight»» l\ 
saw a person of very different appearance, Dame4 Ap»'* 
plication. He ci*ept along with a slow and untemittitig'i 
puce, liis eyes tii«4 on the top of the mountain, patietitly. 
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removing every stone that obstructed his ivay, till he saw 

most of those below him, who had at first derided his 

slow and toilsome progres^ilbdeed, there were few 

who ascended the hill with eqtia% and nnintermpted steadi-* 

ness ; for, besides the difficulties of the way, they were 

continnally solicited to turn aside, by a numerous crowd 

of Appetites, Passions, and Pleasures, whose importunity, 

wh«n once complied with, they became less and less able 

to resist : and though they often returned to the path, tbft 

asperities of the road were more severely felt ; the hill ap- 

peared more steep and rugged ; the fruits, which 'were 

wholesome and refreshing, seemed harsh and ill tasted ; 

their sight grew dim ; and their feet tript at every little 

obstructioil. 

I saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, whose busi- 
ness was to cheer and encourage those whp*were toiling up 
ihe ascent, would often sing in the* bowers of Pleasure, 
and accompany those who were enticed aw9y at the call of 
the Passions. They accompanied them, however, but a 
little way ; and always foi^ook them when they lost sight 
of the hill. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon 
the unhappy captives ; and led them away, without resist- 
ance, to the cells of Ignorance, or the mansions of Mis- 
ery. Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were en- 
deavouring to draw away the votaries of Truth from the 
,path of science, there was one, so little formidable in her 
appearance, and so gentle and languid in her attempts^ 
that I should scarcely have taken notice of her, but for 
the numbers s^e^ had imperceptibly loaded with her chains. 
Indolence, (for so she was called,) far from proceeding to 
open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out o( 
the path, but . contented herself with retarding their pro- 
j^ress ; and the purpose she could not force them to aban- 
don, she persuaded them to delay. Her touch had a 
power like that of the torpedo, which withered. the strength 
of l^^se who came within its influence. Her unhappy 
4Cc ^i>>< *s still turned their faces towards the temple, and 
aliv^ays hoped to arrive there j but the ground seemed to 
slide from beneath their feet, and they found themselves at 
tlie iK^jtpm, before they suspected they had ^changed, their 
jplace. The placid serenity, which at first appeared in 
tbeir countenance, changed by degrees into a melancholy 
JbjD^vtOTf which was tinned with deeper and deeper gloom, 
aft tfaiejr glided down the stream of Insignificance ; a ^k 
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and shiggjsh water, which' is cdried by no breeze, and en 
livened by. no marmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where 
startled passengers are awakened by the shock, and the next 
moment buried in the gulf of Oblivioa. 

Of all the anhappy deserters from the. paths of Science, none 
•eemed less able to return than 'til0 followers pf Indolence. 
The captiTes of Appetite and Passidii»>'Would oflen seize the 
moment when their tfrants were languid or asleep, to escape 
from their enchantment ; but the dominion of Indolence was 
constant and miremittect ; and seldom resisted, till resistance 
was in rain. , - -y 

'^AReT cuntemplatingthese things, I turned my eyes towards 
t^e titfp"0f the mountain, where the air was always pure and 
exhilarating* the path shaded with laui'els and evergreens, 
and the effulgence which beamed from the face of Science 
seemed to shed a glory round her votaries. Happy, said I, 
are they who are permitted to ascend the mountain I But 
while I was pronouncing this exclamation, with uncommon 
ardour, I saw, standing beside me,^foriti fif divicMff features, 
and a more benign radiance, 'f^appier^^ said she, '* are 
they whom Virtue conducts to ihe^.^iTiHSvons of Content I" 
'« What,*' said I, •* does Virtue then reside in the vale ?" « I 
am found,*' said t she, **ip the vale, and I illuminate the 
mountain. I cheer the ^ottager at his toil, and inspire the 
sage at his 'meditation. I mingle in the crowd of cities, and 
bless the hermit in his cell. I have a temple in every heart 
that owns my influence ; and to him that wishes for me, I am 
already "present. Science may raise thee to eminence ; but I 
alone can guide thee to felicity I" While^;^irtue was thus 
speaking, I stretched out my arms towards her, with a 
vehemence which broke my slumber. .The chill dews were 
falling around me, and the shades of evening stretcfhed over 
the landscape. I hastened homeward } and resigned the 
night to silence and meditation. ai&ek.' 

/jf SECTION VII. 

The journey of a day ; a picture of human life. 

Obidih, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera eariy 
m the morning, and pursued his journey through th« 
plains of Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; 
he was aninjated with hope ; he was incited by degire ; he 
walked swiftly forward over the va^iie^, and saw 'the liilb 
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gradually rising before him. As he passed along, his ears 
were delighted with ' the morning song of the bird of para- 
dise ; he was fanned by the last flutters of the sinking 
breeze, and sprinkled with vdew by groves of spices. He 
sometimes contemplated the towering height of the oak, 
monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caught the gentle fra- 
grance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the spring : all 
his senses were gratified, an^ all care was banished from his 

heart 

Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridian, 
«nd the increased heaj preyed upon his strength ; he then 
looked round about him^ for some more conraiodious path. 
He saw, on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its 
shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it,''Jvnd ibund the 
coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. He did not, how- 
ever, forget whither be was travelling : but found a narrow 
way bordered with flowers, which appeared ^to have the 
same direction witfi the main road ; and was pleased, that, 
by this happy experiment, he had found means to unite 
pleasure with business, and ta pr*''4 tke rewards of diligence 
Without sufiering its fatiguesr'i\6," thet^fore, still continued 
to walk for a time, without the least remission* of his ardour, 
except that he was sometimes tempted to stop by the music 
of the birds, which the heat had assembled in the shade ; 
and sometimes amused himself with plucking the flowers that 
^yered thc_ bsUiks on either side, or the fruits that hung 
upon the branches. At hst;' thc green path began to decline 
from its first^cmlcncy, and to wind among hills and thickets, 
cooled with fountains, and muntiliring with waterfalls. Here 
Obidah paused for a time, and began tC consider whether it 

* were longer safe to forsake the known and CCin™*^^ t^a<^|^ 5 

b«t remembering that the heat was now in its greate^! ^^^ 

. lence, and that the plain was dusty and uneven, he'resolr^a 

to pursue the new path, which he supposed only to make a 

,|ew meatiders, in compliance with the varieties of the ground, 

" Sitid to end at last in the^pommon road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he suspected that he was not gaining ground. This 
w^neiisiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every 
new object, and give way to every sensation that mig^t 
sooth; or divert him. He listened to every ecb<^t»^^^ 
mounted every hill for a fresh prospect ; he\turded asi4^ 
to «ye.i;y cascade ; and pleased himself with tracing the 
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course of a gentle river that roiled among the trees, and • 
watered a large region with innumerable circumvolutions. 
' In ihese amusements, the hours passed away unaccounted; 
ius. deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not ' 
towards what point to travel. He stood pensive and confus- . 
ed, afraid to go forward lest he should go wrong, yet con- 
scious that the time of loitering was now past. While he 
was tfcus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was overspread 
with clouds ; the day vanished from before him ; and a sud- 
den tempest gathered round his head. He was now roused 
by his danger to a quick and painful remembrance of his fol- 
ly.; he now saw how happiness is lost when ease is consult- 
ed ; he lamented 'the unmanly impatience that prompted him 
te seei shelter in the grove ; and despised Uw petty curios- 
ity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was Ihiw 
Inflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke 
his meditation. * 

He now resolved to do what yet remained in his -power, 
to tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to 
find some issue where the wood might open into the plain. 
He prostrated himself on il»e ground, and recommended his 
Kfe to the Lord of Nature. He rose with confidence and 
tranquillity, and pressed on with resolution. The beasts of 
the desert , were in motion, and on every hand were heard 
the mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expira- 
tion. All the horrors of daitoess^an4--§ol»*'vi^ s="^=f6rwBii«d 
lum : the vvisds rotti-ed in the woods •; and the torrents tum- 
])led from the hills. ' . -^ 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knoVving whither he was going,. or whether^ 
he was ey^fy moment dftwing nearer to safety, or to de- * 
S^rViCtion.^ At length, not fear, but labour, began to over- 
come him ; his breath grew short, and his knees trembled ; 
and he was on the point of lying down in- resignation to his 
fate, when he beheld, through the brambles, the glimmer of 
a taper. He advanced towards the- light ; and finding tfiat *r 
proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, be called humbly at. 
the door, and obtained admission. The old man set before 
him such provisions as he had collected for himself, on which 
Obidah fed with eagertiess and gratitude. 

When the repast was over, " -Tell me," said the heraait, 
" by what chance thou hast been brought hither ? 1 have 
been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wildejm«««, ift j 

I 
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Which f never saw a man before." Obidab then related the 
•cctirrei^ces of bis journey^ without any conceabnent 'or pal- 
liation« , • ' 1 

" Sori>" said the hermit, " let the errors and follies, the 
dangers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy heart. 
Remember, my son, that human life is the journey of a 
day. We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigour, 
and fbll of expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, 
with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on awhile in tbe di- 
rect road of piety towards the mansions of rest. In a short 
time, we remit our fervour, and endeavour to ^d some mi- 
.tigation of tour duty, and some more easy means of obtaining 
ibt& same end. We then relax our vigour^ and resolve no ^ 
longer to be terri|kld with crimes at a distance ; but rely 
upon our own constmicy, and venture to approach what we 
resolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, 
and repose in the shades of security. Here tbe heart sof- 
tens^ and vigilance- subddes ; we are then wilUag to inquire 
whether another advance cannot be made, and whether we 
may not, at least, turn our eyes upon the gardens of plea- 
sure. We approach them with scruple and hesitation : we 
«nter them, but enter timorous and trembling ; and always 
hope to pass through them without losing the road of virtue* 
which, for a while,, we keep jn our sight, and to which we 
purpose to return. But temptation succeeds temptation, and 
«Qe compliance prepares us for another ; we in time lose the 
happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet vfith sen- 
eual gratifickions* By degrees, we let fall the remem- 
Ibrance d our original intention, and quit the only adequate 
object of rational desire. We entangle ourselves in business, 
ImmetgR ourselves in luxury, and rove th^ptig^ tbe labyrinths 
of inconstancy ; i^ the darki^eSB orold age begios tq^ invade 
us, and disease and anxiety obstruct our iv'ay. We tlien look 
back upon oilr lives' with horror, with sorrow, with repen- 
tance ; and wish, bnt too often vainly vvhh, that -we had not 
/orsaken tbe ways of virtue- Happy are they, my 80"% who 
ehall learn fjrom thy example, not to despair ; but shadl re- 
member, that, though the day is past, and their strength is 
wasted, there yet remains one effort to be made : that re- 
formation is never hopeless, nor sincere ende'ivo*jirjj ev^ un^ 
assisted ; thafthe wanderer may at length return after a>l his 
errors ; and that he who implores strength and courage from 
above, shall find daoi^^Jr and difficulty give wajr before him. 
Go now, my son, to thy repose ; commk thycdf to the 
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'of Onmipotence ; and wheo the momiog calls again to toil, 
b^giD anew thy journey and thy life." dr. johnsoit. 

t 

« 

CHAP. III. 

% 

DIDACTIC PIECES 

(J SECTION I. 
The importance of a good Education 

. I coirsiDER a human sbul, without education, like mar- 
hie in the quarry : which shows none of its inherent heau- 
ties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discovers every ornamen- 
tal cloud, spot, and vein, that runs through the hodyof it 
Education, after the same manner, when it works upon a 
nohle mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and perfec- 
tion, which, without sueh helps, are never able to make their 
appeariance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
joon upon him, I shall make use of ^the same instance to il- 
lustrate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells us 
that a statqe lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the art 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and 
removes the rubbilh. The figure is in the^Hone, and the 
sculptor only finds it. What sculpture is to a block of mar- 
ble, education is to a human soul. The ^-philosopher, the 
saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, or the great man, 
very often lies hid and concealed in in plebeian, which a pro- 
ffer education might have disinterred, and have brought to 
Kght< I am therefore much delighted with reading the ac- 
C9tints of savage nations ; and with contemplating those vir- 
tues which are wild and uncultivated : to see courage exert- 
ing itself in fierceness, resolution in obstinacy^ wisdom in 
cunning, patience in sullenness and despair. 

IMph's passions operate variously, and appear in differ- 
ent kinda of actions, according as they are more or leiMi 
rectified and swayed by reason. When one hears of ae: 
groes, who, upon the death' of their masters, or upoo 
changiasr their service, hang tbemsel? s upOn the next tree, 
as It •ometimcs happens to our American plantations, who ' 
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can forbear admiring their fidelit]^, thoagh it expresses it- 
self in so dreadful a manner ? What .might not that sayi^ 
greatness of soul, which apnears jir*iiiese poor wretches on 
many occasions, be raised to, were it rightly cultivated ? 
And what colour of excuse can there be, for the coLtempt 
with which we treat this part of our species ; that we should 
not put them upon the common foot of humanity ; that we 
should only set an insignificant fine upon the man who oMir- 
ders them ; nay, that we should, as much as in us lies, cut 

- them off from, the prospects of happiness in another world, as 
weU as in this ; and deny them that which we look upon as the 
proper jneans for attaining it ? 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be bom. in those 
parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge flourish ; 
though, it must be confessed, there are, even in these parts, 
several poor uninstructed persons, who are but little above 
the inhabitants of those nations of which 1 have been here 
speaking ; as those who have had the advantages of a more 

. liberal education, rise ifcove^one another by several different 
degrees of peifection. aFi^r^o return to our statue in the 
block of marble, we seRh sometimes only begun to be chip- 
ped, sometimes rough hewn, and but just sketched into a hu- 
man %ure ; someUmes, we see the man appearing distinctly 
in all his limbs and features ; sometimes, we find the figure 
wrojight up to great elegancy ; but seldom meet with any to 
which the hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give 
several nice touches and finishings. ' addison. 



SECTION II. 
On Gratitude. 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, than 
gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward satisfac- 
tion, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the .perform- 
ance.' It is not, like the practice of many other virtues, dif- 
ficult and painful, but attended with so much pleasure, that 
were there no positive command which enjoined it, nor any 
recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would 
indulge in it, for the Natural gratification which it affords. 

If gratitude is due from man to man^ how much, more 
from man to his Maker : The Supreme Being doe» not 
^y confer tipon us those bounties which proceed more im- 
ftectiately from his band> but even those benefits which a»e 
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conyeyed to ns by -others, ^^^pl^ blessing we ei^oy, by 
what means soever it may be derived upon us, is the gHl of 
Him who is the .great Author of good, and the Father q€ 
mercies. * 

Tf gratitude, wh^n exerted towards one another, naturally 
produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a grateful 
man, it exalts the soul intd rapture, when it is employed oa 
thid great olject of gratitude ; on this beneficent Being, who 
l^as giyen us every thing we already possess, and from whom 
we expect every thing we yet hope for. a-ddisozt. 
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SECTION III. 
On Forgivenesi, 



TfiE most plain and natural sentiments of equity concur 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty oi foiigiveness. 
Let him who ims never in his life done wrong, be allowed 
-the privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as are 
conscious of frailties and crimes, consider forgiveness as a 
debt which they owe to otheirsi Common iiulings are the 
strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. Were this virtue 
unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and r«pose, 
would be strangers to human life. Injuries retaliated accord- 
ing to the exorbitant measure which passion prescribes, 
would excite resentment in. return. ^The ii^ured persod 
would become the insurer ; and thus wrongs, retaliations, and 
fresh injuries, would circulate in endless successidki, till the 
world was rendered a field of blood. . Of ^aU the passions 
which invade the human breajst, revenge is the most direful. 
When allowed to reign with full dominion, it is more than 
sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remain to man 
in his present state. How much soever a person 'may suffer 
from injustice, be is always in hazard o( suiering more firom 
the prosecution ©f revenge. The violence of an enemy caa^ 
not indict what is equal to the torment he creates to himself, 
by mean^ of tW fierce and desperate passions which he ^ows 
to rage in his soul. 

Those evil spirits who inhabit the re^ons of imsery are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But ^ 
that is great and good in the univerSe, is on the side dC 
clemejacy and mercy. The almighty Rulier of the world, 
though for dges offended by the unrighteousness, and.ifi* 
suited by the impiety of men, is " long sufiOertog a»d sl^»r 
Id anger. '^ His Son, when be appeared in our nature* ^^t 
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hibited, both in his life and his^cath, the most illustrious ex- 
ample of forgiveness which the world ever beheld. If we 
look into the history of mankind, we shall find that, in every 
age. thej who have been respected as worthy, or admired as 
great, have been distins^shed- for this virtue. Reveng^wells 
in little minds. A noble and magnanimous spirit is alvrays 
superior to it. it sufiers not from the injuries of men those 
severe shocks which others feel. Collected within itself, it 
stands unmoved by their impotent assaults ; and with gene- 
rous pity, rather than with anger, looks down on their unwor- 
thy conduct. It has been truly said, that the greatest maa 
on earth can no soOner .commit an injury, than a good man 
can make himself greater, by forgiving it. bulik. 

yj SECTION IV. 

Moiivis to the practice of gentlmess* 

To promote the virtue of gentleness, tve ought to view 6lA» 
eharacter with an impartial eye yimd to learn, from our own 
failings, to^ve that indulgence which in our turn we claim. 
It is pride which fills the world with so much harshness and 
severity. In the fulness of self-estimation, we forget what 
we are. We claim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never offended ; 
unfeglia^ to-^i^tt^m^ as if tve knew not what it was to suffer. 
From those airy regions of pride and folly, let us descend to 
oty- proper level. Let us survey the natural equcdity on which 
Providence has pkced man with man, and reflect on the in- 
firmities common to nl\. ' If the reflection on natural equality 
and mutual offences, be insufficient to prompf humanity, let 
vfl at least remember what we are in the sight of our Crea- 
tor. Have we none of that forbearance to give one another, . 
which we all so earnestly intreat from heaven ? Can we look 
for clembncy or gentleness from our Judge, when we are so 
backward to show it to our own brethren ? 

Let us also accustom ourselves, to reflect on the snwdl mo- 
ment oT those things, which are the usual incentives to vio- 
lence and contention. In iiie ruffled and a^igfy hour, we 
view every appearance through a false medium. The moH 
inconsiderable point of interest, or honour, swells into a mo- 
mentous object ; and the slightest attack seems to threc^n ' 
immediate *mn^> But afler passion or pride has subaided, we 
look around in vain for the mighty mischiefc we dreaded. 
The febric, which our distxirbed imagina;ti0n had reared, to- 
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/y disappears. Bat though the cause of contention has 
tlw indie d away, its consequences remain. We have alienated 
a friend ; we hare imhittered an enemy ; we hare sown the 
seeds of future suspicion, malevolence. Or disgust. — Let us 
suspend our violence for a moment, when causes of discord 
occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness, which, of 
itself, will soon arrive. Let us reject how little we have ^y 
prospect of gaining by fierce conteQtion ; but how much of 
the true happiness of life we are certain of throwing away. 
Easily, and from the smallest chink, the bitter waters of strife 
are let forth ; but their course cannot be foreseen ; and he sel- 
dom fails of soifering most from their poisonous effect, who 
Arst allowed them to flow. blair. 

//section V, 

iuipiciom tamper the $ource of misery to its possessor. 




Am a suspicious Spirit is the source of many crimes and 
calamities in the world, 80 it ia the spring of certain misery 
to the person who indulges it. His friends will be few ; andl 
small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses. Be- 
lievingmOthers to be his enemies, he will of course make them 
such. Let his caution be ever so great, the asperity of his 
thoughts will often break out in his^behavioor ; and in retura 
frr suspecting and batis^, be r:^l incur suspicion and hatred. 
Besides the externa] evils which he draws upon himself, arising 
from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and open enmity, 
the suspicious temper itself is one of the- wo^ evils which any 
man can suffer. If " in ail fear there*is torment," how misera- 
ble must be his state who, by living in perpetual jealousy, lives 
in perpetual dread ! Looking upon himself to be surrounded 
with spies, enemies, and designing men, he is a stranger to re- 
liance and trust He knows iiiot to whom to open himself. He 
dresses his countenance in forced smiles, while his hecirt throbs 
within from apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence fretful- 
ness and ill-humour, disgust at the world, and all the painful 
sensations of ao^ irritated and imhittered mind. ' 

So numerous and great are the evils arising from a suspi- 
cious^ disposition, that, of the two extremes, it is more eligible 
to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage from thinking 
too well of others, 'than to sufier continual misery by think- 
ing always ill of them. It is better>to be some^mes imposed 
upon, than never to trust. Safety is purchased ai too dear a 
rate^ when, in order to secure it, we are obliged to be always 
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clad in armotir, and to live in perpetnal hostility with our fel« 
4ow8« This is, for the sake of living, to deprive onraelves of 
the comfort of life. The man of candour enjoys his situation, 
vphateyer it.is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence di- 
rects his intercourse with the world ; hut no hlack suspicions 
haunt his hours of rest. Accustomed to view the cha- 
racters of his neigfabouts in the most favourable ligKt, he is 
like one who dwells amidst those beautiful scenes of nature, 
on which the eye. res^ with pleasure. Whereas the suspi- 
cious man, having his miagination filled with all the shocking 
Ibrms of human falsehood, deceit, and treachery, resembles 
the traveller in the wilderness, who discerns no objects around 
bim but such as are either dreary or terrible , caverns that 
open, serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey that howl. 

J BLAIRv 

/ ^ ^SECTION VI. 

Comforts of Religion, 

Tbeks are many who have passed the age of youth and 
t>eauty ; who have resigned th^ pleasures of that smiling sea- 
son ; who begin to decline into the vale of years, impaired in 
th^ir health, depressed in their fortunes, stnpt of their friends, 
th^r children, and perhaps stiU more tender connexions. 
/What resource can tins world afiord them ? It presents a dark 
and dreary waste, through which there does not issue a single 
ray of comfort. Every delusive prospect of ambition is now 
at an end ; long experience of stkankind, an experience very 
different firom what the open and generous soul of youth had 
fondly dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible 
to new friendships. The principal sources of activity ar& ta 
ken away, when they for whom we labour are cut off from 
us; they who animated, and who sweetened all the toils of 
life. Where then can the soul find refuge, but ip the bosom 
of Religion ? There 6he is admitted to those prospects of Pro- 
vidence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the heart. 
I speak here of such as retain the feelings of humanity ; 
whom misifoi^ijP^^ h».we softened, and perhaps rendered more 
delicately sensible ; not of such as possess that stupid insensi- 
bility, which some are pleased to dignify with the name of 
PhiJosophy. 

It might therefore be expected, that those philosophers, 
who think they stand in no need themselves of the assistance 
of religion to support their virtue, and who never feel the 
vimt of its coosotatiQUS, would yet have the humanity to 
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consider the 7ery difiereDt situation of the rest of mankind ; 
and not endeavour to deprive them of what hahit, at lecist, \f 
they will not allow it to be nature, has made necessary to 
their monds, and to their happiness. It might be expectecl, 
that humanity would prevent them from breaking into the last 
retreat of the unfortunate, who can no longer ,be objects oi 
their envy or resentment ; and tearing from th^ their odI^ 
remaining comfort. The attempt to ridicule religion mixy be 
agreeable to some, by relieving the^ from restraint upon 
their ple^isures ; and may render others very miserable, by 
making them doubt tkose t;uths, in which they were most 
deeply Interested ; but it can convey real good and happiness 
to DO one individual. GREooRr. 

\ SECTION VII. 

'ji . . . . 

V^fidence of our abilities^ a mark fif wisdom 

It is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of it. 
We then, and not till then» are growing wise, when we begin 
to discern how weak and unwise we are; An absolute perfec- 
tion of understanding, is impossible : he makes the nearest 
approachcts to it, who has the sense to discern, and the hu- 
mility te acknowledge, its imperfections. Modesty always 
sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers a multitude of faults* 
and'donbles the lustre of every virtue which it seems to hide : 
the perfections of men being like those flowers which appear 
more beautiful, when their leaves are a little contracted and 
folded up, than when they are full blown, and display them- 
selves, without any reserve, to the view. 

We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to va- 
lue ourselves upon a^y proficiency in the sciences : one 
science, however^ there is, worth more than all the rest, and 
that is, the science of living well ; which shall remain, when. 
'* tongues 'Shall cease," and ''knowledge shall vanish away." 
As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this age is 
very fruitful, the time - will come, when we shsdl have no 
pleasure in them : nay, the time shall come, vdrtn they shall 
be exploded, and would have been forgotten, if they had not , 
been preserved in those excellent books, which contain a con? . 
futation of them ; like insects preserved for ages in amber, 
which otherwise would soon have returned to the common 
mass of things. But a firm belief of Christianity, and a prac- ^ 
jtice suitable to it, will support and invigorate the mind tp the 
last ; and most of sdl^ at last, at that importaht hoar, whi^k 

/ 
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must decide our hopes and apprehendons' : and the wiadom^ 
which, like our Savioar, cometh from ahova, will, through his 
merits, hring us thither. All oar other studies and puraoits^ 
howeyer different, ought to be subservient to, and centre in, 
this grand point, the pursuit of eternal' happiness, by being 
good in our ourselves, and useful to the world. ^ seed. 

SECTION VIII. 

Oft the importance of order in the distribution of otir ttm^. 

Time we ought to consider as ^a sacred trust committed to 
us by God ; of which we are now the depositaries, and are 
to render an account at the last That portion of it which he 
has allotted to us, is intended partly for the concerns of this 
world, partly for those of the next. Let each of these oc- 
upy, in the distribution of our time, that space which pro- 
perly belongs to it. Let not the hours o£ hospitality and 
pleasure interfere with the discharge of our necessary affairs ; 
and let. not what we call necessary aHairs, encroach up<m the 
time which is due to devotion. To every thing there is u 
season, and a time for every purpose under the heaven. If. 
we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, we 
overcharge the morrow with a burden which belongs not to 
it. We load the wheels of time, and prevent thejm from 
carrying u^ along smoothly. He who every morning plans 
the transactions of the day, and follows out that plan, carries 
qn a thread which will guide him through the labyrinth of the . 
most busy life. The orderly arrangement of his time is like 
a ray of light; Ivhich darts itself through all his afiairs, But» 
where no plan is laid, where the disposal of time is surren- 
dered merely to the chance of incidents, all things lie hud- 
dled together in one chaos, which admits neither of distribu- 
tion nor review. 

The first requisite for introducing order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of it:) 
value. Let us consider well how much depends upon it, and 
how fast iyt flies away. The bulk of men are m nothing 
more capricious and inconsistent, than in their appreciation of 
time. When they think of it, as the measure of their con- 
tinuance on earth, they highly prize it, and with the greatest 
anxiety seek to lengthen it out. But when they view it in 
separate parcels, they appear to hold it in contempt, and 
squander it with inconjBfllerate j>r6fusion. Wlule they com- 
plain that life is short, they afe ofien wishing its different 
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periods at an end. Covetous of erety other possession, or 
time only they are prodigal. They allow every idle man to 
be master of this property, and make every frivolous occupa- 
tion welcome that can help them to consume it. A'lnong 
those who are so careless of time, it is not to be expected 
that order should be observed in its distribution. But, by this 
fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and lasti^ regret 
are they laying up in store for themselves ! The time which 
they suffer 'to pass away in the midst of confusion, bitter re-? 
pentnnce seeks afterwards in'vain to recall. What was omit- 
ted to be done at its proper moment, arises to be the tortnent / 
of some future season. Manhood is disgraced? % the conse- 
quences of neglected yOuth. Old age, oppressed by cares that 
belonged to a former period, labours under a bsrden not its 
own. At the close o^ life, the dying man beholds with anguish 
that his days are finishing, when his preparation for eternity 
is hardly connnenced. Such are the effects of a disorderly 
waste of time, through not attending to its value. Every thing 
in the life of such persons is misplaced. Nothing is perform- 
ed aright, from not being performed in due season. 

But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes 
the proper method, of escaping those manifold evils. He is 
justly said to redeem the time. By proper nianagement, he 
prolongs it. He lives much in little $pacp ; niore in a few 
years than others do in many. He can li#^ ^(^bd and his 
own soul, and at the same time attend to all ,|be lawful in- 
terests of the present world. He looks back on the past, and 
provides for the future. He catches and arrestfclhi? hours as 
they fly. They are marked down for useful purposes, and 
. their memory remains. Whereas those hours fl€et by the 
man of confusion like a shadow. His days and Jrears are 
either blanks, of which he has no remembrance, or tfcey are 
fiHed up with so confused and irregular a succession of un- 
finished transactions, that though he remembers he h?* *>een 
busy, yet he can give no account of the business which has 
employed him. ®^^^^' 

• SECTION IX.* : / 

The dignity of virtue amidst corrupt eoktmples. 

The most excellent and honourable character which can 
adorn a man and a Christian, is acquired by resisting the tor- 
rent of vice, and adhering to the cause of God and virtue 
against a corrupted multitude It will be found to hold m - 
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^ feneral, that they* who, in any of the great lines of life, hare 
distinguished themselves for thinking profoundly, and acting 
nobly, have despised popular prejudices ; and departed, in se- 
veral things, fronf the common w^ys of the world. On no oc- 
casion is this more requisite for ttue honour, than where reli- 
gion and morality are concerned, v In times of prevailing li- 
centiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and uncorrupted 
integrity ; .in a public or a private cause, to stand firm by 
what is fair and just, amidst discouragements and opposition ; 
despising groundless censure and reproach ; disdaining all 
compliance with public manners, when they are vicious and 
unlawful; and never ashamed of the punctual dischai^e of 
every duty towards God and man ; — this is what shows true 
greatness of Sipirit, and will force approbation even from the 
degenerate multitude themselves. '^ This is the man,*' (their 
conscience will oblige them to acknowledge,) ** whom we are 
unable to beod to mean oondescensions. We see it in vain, 
either to flatter or to threaten him ;^ he rests on a principle 
within, which we cannot shake. To tliis man we may, on any 
occasion, safely commit oui^ause. He is incapable of be-r 
traying his trust, or deserting his friend, or denying his faith.*' 
It is, accordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, this regard 
to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which pecu- 
liarly marked the characters of those in any age, who have 
jshone with 4istiji^iished lustre ; and has cosecrated their 
memory to aff posterity. It wo&tMs^ikZGbuas&tXo&ncMir 
Enoch the most singular testimony of honour horn heaven. 
He continued to. " walk with God," when the world aposta- 
tized from him.r^He pleased God, and was beloved of him ; 
80 that living amo«g sinners, J\e was translated to h^ven 
without seeing death ; " Yea, speedily was he taken away, 
lest wickedness should have altered his understanding, or 
cleceit beguiled his soul." When Sodom could not furnish 
ten righteous men^to save it. Lot remained unspotted amidst 
the contagion. He Hved like an angel among s{$irits of dark- 
ness ; and the destroying flan^ tvas not permitted to go forth, 
till the good man was called aw^iy, by a heavenly messenger, 
frooi his devoted city. Wheia " all flesh had corrupted their 
way upon the earth," then lived Noah, a righteous ma<i, and 
a preacher of righteousness. He stood alone, and wtis -scoff- 
ed by the pr6fane crew. But they by tbe deluge we jtvI* swept 
away ; while on him, Providence coo^t^rred the immortal ho- 
nour, of being the restorer of a better race, and the father of 
a new world. Such examples as tb^e, and such honotinir 
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conferred by God on them who withstood the multitude of 
evii doers, should often be present to our minds. Let us op- 
pose them to the nuthbers of low and corrupt examples, 
which we behold around us r and when we are in hazard of 
being swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by thinking 
of those who, iu former times, shone like stars in the midst 
of surroumiing darkness, and are now shining in the kingdom 
of heaven, as the brightness of the Ornament, for ever and 
ever. blair. 

. Q SECTION X. 

■ The mortifications of vice greater than ^oseof virtue. 

Though no condition of human life is free from uneasiness, 
yet it most be allowed, that the uneasines^.belonging to a sin- 
ful course, is far greater, than what attends a course of well- 
doing. ' If we are weary of the Idktoors of virtue, we may be 
assured, that the world, whenpf^er we try the exchange, will 
lay upon us a much heavier load. K is the outside only, of a 
licentious life, which is gay and smiling. Within, it conceals 
toil, and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice poisons hu- 
man happiness in the spring, by iatroducing disorder into the 
heart. Those passions which it seems to indulge, it only 
feeds with imperfect gratifications ; and thereby strengthens 
them for preying, in the end, on their unhappy victijcs. . 

It is a grast mistake to imagine, that the paw of self-deniat 
.is confined to virtue. He who follows the world, as much as 
he i?ho follows Christ, must " take up his cress-j" ^^^ ^^ *^™ 
a^uredly, it will prove a more oppressive burden. Vice al- 
lows all our passions to range uncontrolled ; and where each 
claims to be superior, it is impossible to gratify all. The p?e- 
dominant desire can only be indulged at the expense of it* 
rival. No mortifications which virtue exacts, are more severe 
than those, which ambition imposes upon the love of ease, 
imde ujjon interest, and covetousness upon vanity. Self-de- 
nial, therefore, belongs, in common, to vice and virtue ; but 
with this remarkable difference, that the passions which vir- 
tue requifittHS to mortiff , it tends to weaken ; whereJas^ those 
which vice obliges us to deny, it, at the same time, ^rengtheiffi. 
The one dimmishes the pain of self-denial, by moderating Ae 
demand of passion^ the other increases it, by rendering ^»e 
demands imperious and violent. What distresses that pccur 
in the calm life of virtue, can be compared to those tortures, 
which r^mwwe of conscience inflicts on the wickedf ^»t*w)se 
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severe liumiliationfl, arising from guilt combined with misfor- 
tunes, which' sink them to the dust; to those violent njB:it^- 
tions of shame and disappointment, which sometimes dtfve 
them to the most fatal extremities, and make them abhor 
their eicistence ! How often, in the midst of those disastrous 
>:8ituation8, into which their crimes have brotlght them, have 
they execrated .the seductions of vice ; and, with bitter regret, 
looked back to the day on which they first forsook the path of 
inoocencel *,, • blajr. 

SECTION XI. 
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On ConUntnient. 



CoNTEitruEVT produces; in some measure, all those effects 
which the akhymist usually ascribes to what he calls the phi- 
losopher's stone* ; aod if it does not bring riches, it does the 
same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it cannot re- 
move the disquietudes arising from a man's mind, body, or 
fortune^t makes him easy under them. It hat indeed a kind- 
ly influence on the soul of man, in respect of every being to 
whom he stands related. It extinguishes all murmur, repin* 
ing, and ingratitude, towards that Being who has allotted him 
his part to act in this world. It destrbys^ll inordinate Tambi- 
tioD, aad every tendency to corruption, with regard to 'the. 
community wherein he is placed. It gives sweetness to his 
' conversation, and a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. « 

Among the many methods which might be made use of for 
acquiring this virtue, I shall mention only the two following. 
First of all, ansian should always consider how much be has 
^lore than he watits ; and secondly, how much more unhappy 
he might be thmi he really is. 

First, a man should always consider how much he has 9kore 
than he wants. I am wohderfuUy plesised with the reply 
which Aristippus made to one, who condoled with him upon 
the loss of a farm : *« Why," said he ♦' 1 have three farms still, 
and yon have but one ; so that I ought rather to be sUSlicted 
for you, ttan you for niie." On the contrary, foolish men are 
more apt to consider what they have lost, than what they pos^ 
sess ; and to fix their eyes upon those who me richer than 
tiiemselves^ rather than on those who are under greater dif- 
iieulties. AH the real pleasures and conireniencas of life lie 
in a narrow compass; but, it is the humour of mankind to be 
always looking forward ; and straining after one who has got 
the start of them in wealth and honour. For this reassbn, ' 
Bone can be properly called rich, who have not more t' 
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they want, there are few rich men in any of the politer na- 
tions, but among the middle sort of people, who keep their 
wishes within their fortunes, and have more wealth than they 
know how to enjoy. .^ Persons of a higher rank live in a kind 
of splendid poverty ; and are perpetually wanting, becanse, 
instead of acquiescing in the solid^ieasures of life, they en*'' 
deavoar to outvie one another in shadows and appearances. 
Men of senile have, at ^11 times beheld, with a great deal of 
mirth, this silly game that is playing over their heads ; and, 
by contracting their desires, they enjoy all that secret satis- 
faction which others are always in quest of. The truth is, 
this ridiculous chase after imaginary pleasures, cannot be suf- 
ficiently exposed, as it is the great source of those evils which 
generally undo a nation. Let a man's estate be what it may, 
he s a poor mai>, if he does not live within it ; and naturally - 
sets himself to sale to any one that can give him his price. 
Wheb Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who had left 
him a good estate, was offered a great sum of moniy by the 
king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness ; but told him, 
he had already more by half than he knew what to do with, 
in short, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; 
or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, "Coi;itent 
is natural wealth,'* says Socrates ; to which I shall add, luxury 
is artificial poverty. I shall therefore recommend to the consi- 
deration of those, who are always aiming at superfluoos and 
imaginary enjoyments, and who will not be at the trouble of 
contracting their desires, an excellent saying of BioD the 
philosopher, namely, ^* That no man has so moeh care, as he 
who endearours after the most happiness." 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect how much 
moijp unhappy he might be, than he really hj — The former 
consideration took in all those, who are sufficiei^y provided 
with the means to make themselves easy ; this regaids such 
as actually lie under some p^ssure or misfortHnc. These 
may receive great alleviation, from such a comparison as the 
unhappy person may make between himself and T)thcr« ; or 
between the misfortune which he suffers, and greater imafor- 
tunes which iiaight have be&Uen him. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon breafei- 
ing hi9 leg by a fall from &e main-mqist, told the standers bv, 
it was a .great mercy that it was not his neck. To which, 
since I am got in quotations, give me leave to add the say^ 
ing of an old philosopher, who, after Having invited some of 
his friends to dine with him »as roflicd l^ a pereon that 
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come into tbe room ia a passion, and tl 
(hat 8tfM)d before them ; - " Every oue," t 
lamity ; and he is a happy man that has n 
We find an iDsla^ce to the same purpose, 
HanunoDd, written bj bishop Fell. As 
troubled with a complication of distempei 
gout upon him, be used to thank God 'I 
Btoae ; and nben< he hod the itooe, th 
th^se dietempen on him at the same time 

1 cannot conclude iW essay nithout o 
never was any system beaidei that of 
could efiectuatly produce in the mind 
bare been hitherto af>eaking of. In ordei 
. ed with our condition, many 6f the preS' 
us, that our discontent only hurts oursi 
able to make any alteration in our car 
that whatever evil befalls us ia derived ti 
sity, to which superior beings themaelve: 
othera, very gravely, tell the man who if 
necessary he.should be so, to keepup the 
rerse ; and that the scheme of Pravideoi: 
and perverted, were he otharwise. 1 
consideratioB&i vather eilence than satisfy 
show him that his disconteat js unreasena 
no means sufficient to relieve it. They 
than consolation. lo a tvord, a man n 
theae comforters, as AugiifltuB did' to his 
him Dot Jo gri_e_ye for the de^ of a pen 
becau^ biB grief could aot fetch him age 
veiy reaiion,'.' said the emperor " that I f 

On the. eoDtrary, religion bears a more ' 
won oatiire. It prescribes to every mise 
of bettering, his condition -. nay, it show 
his afflictions a* he ought to do,, will natc 
moval of them. It makes him easy here, 
bim happy bereafter. 

■^.SECTION XII. 

JRank and richti afford no grouni 

Of all the grounds of envy among men 
and fortane is the most general. >Hence, 
&e poor commonly bear to 'the* rich, as 
MlveH 4)1 tb& comfgrts of life'. Hence 
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which persons of inferior station- scrutinise those who are 
above them in rank ; and i£ they approach to that rank, their 
envy is generally strongest against such as are just one step 
higher Si-m themselves. — Alas I my friends, all this envioas 
disquietude, which agitates the world, arises from a deceitful - 
figure which imposes on the public view. ^False colours are 
hung out: the real state of men is not what it seems to be. 
The order of society requires a distinction of ranks to. take 
place : bat in point of happiness, all men come much nesyrec 
to equality than is commonly imagined ; and the circumstan- 
ces, which form any material difference of happiness among 
them, are not of that nature which renders them grounds of 
envy. The poor man possesses not, it js true, some of the 
conveniences amd pleasures of the rich ; but, in return, he is 
free from many embarrassments to which 'they are subject. 
By the simplicity and uniformity of his life, he is delivered 
from that variety of car^s, which perplex those who have 
great affairs to*raanage, intricate plans to pursue, many ene- 
mies, pejrhaps, to encounter in the pursuit. In the tranquil* 
Hty o£ his small habitation, and private family, he enjoys a 
peace which is oflen unknown at courts. The gratifications 
of nature, which are always the most satisfactory, are possess- 
ed by him to their full extent ; and if he be a stranger^ to th 
refined pleasures of the wealthy, he is unacquainted also with 
the desire of them, and by consequence, feels no wtmt. Pfis 
plain meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish probably higher 
than that of the rich man, who sits down to his luxurious ban- 
quet. His sleep is more sound ; his health^more^rm : he 
knows not what sple^ languor, and listlessness ar^. His ac- 
customed employme^^air labours are not more oppressive to 
lum, than the labour of attendance on courts and the great, 
th« labours of dress, the fatigue of amusements, the very 
weight of idleness, freqtiently are to the rich.- In the mean 
time, all Che beau^ of die face of nature, ail the enjoyments 
of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheerfulness of an easy 
mind, are as open Ho him as to those of the hi^est r^nk. The 
splendour of retinue, the sound of titles, the appearances of 
high respect, are indeed soothing, for a short time, to the great. 
But, become familiar, they are soon forgotten. Custom ef- ' 
faces their impression. * They sink into the rank of those or- 
dinary things, which daily recur, without raising any seusitio^ 
of joy. — Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with' dis- 
content and fenvy to those, whom birth or fortune has placed 
above us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness ffiirly. Wl^ 
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we think of the enjoyments we want, we should think also of 
the troubles from which we are free. If we allow their just 
value to the comforts we* possess, we shall find reason to re§t 
satisfied, with a very moderate, though not an opulent and 
splendid, condiliori of fortune. Often, did we know the whole, 
we should be inclined to pity the state of those whom we now 
envy. blair. 

SECTION XIII. 

Patience tinder provocations our interest ns "well as duty. 

The wide circle of- human society is diversified by an end- 
less variety of characters, dispositions, and passionsf' Uniformi- 
ty is, in no respect, the genius of the world. Every man is 
marked by sotne peculiarity which distinguishes lum from 
another : and no where can two individusUs be found, who 
are exactly and in all respects, alike. Where so much di- 
versity obtains, it cannot but hapj)en, that in the intercourse 
which men are obliged to maintain, their tempers will often 
be ill adjusted to that intercourse-; will jar, and interfere with 
each other. Hence, in every station, the highest as well as 
the lowest, and in every condition of life, public, private, and 
domestic, occasions of irritation frequently arise. We are 
provoked, sometimes, by the folly and levity of those with 
whom we are connected ; sometimes, by their indifference 
or neglect; by the incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a 
superior,, or the insolent behaviour of one in lower station. 
Hardly a day passes, without somewhat or other occuring, 
which serves t^ ruffle the man of impatient spirit. Of course, 
such a man lives in a continual Storm. He knows not what 
it is to efijoy a train of good humour. Servants, neighbours, , 
friends, spouse, and children, hUj thrctigh ine unrestrained 
violence of hiiJ temper^ bevOme sources of disturbance and 
vexation to him. In vain is affluence ; in vain are health and 
prosperity. The least trifle is sufficient to discompose bis 
mind, and poison his pleasures. , His very amu3emeots are 
mixed with turbulence and passion. 

I would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- 
ment the provocations which he receives, or at least imagines 
himself to receive, are reajly in themselvce ; but, of what 
great mcnnent he makes them, by suffering them to deprive 
him of the possession of hiiaself. I would beseech him, t» 
^omider, how many houi-s of happiness h^ throws away, 
which a little more patience would^ allow hrm to el^oy : and 
how much he puts it in the power of the most insignificant 
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persons to render him miserable. ''Rut who xnn expect,'* 
we hear him exclaim, ** that be is to possess the insensibilitj 
i3f£ a stone ? How is it possible for h^an nature to endure so 
many repeated provocations ? or to bear calmly with so un- 
reasonable behaviour?" — My brother! if thou canst.bear with 
no instances of unreasonable behaviour, withdraw thyself 
from the world. Thou art no longer fit to live in it. Leave 
the intercourse of men. Retreat to the mountain, and the 
desert ; or shut thyself up in a cell. For here, in the midst 
of society, offences must coine. We ijiight as well expect, 
when we behold a calm atmosphere, and a clear sky, that no 
clouds werte ever to rise, and no winds to blow, as that our 
life were long to proceed, without receiving provocations from 
human frailty. The careless and the imprudent, the giddy 
and the fickle, the ungrateful and the interested, every where 
meet us. They are the briers and thorns, with which the 
paths of human life are beset. He only, who can hold his 
course among them with patience and equanimity, he who i» 
prepared to bear what he ' nnist expect to happen, is *woii;hy 
of the nam^ of a man. 

If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment, vee 
should perceive the insignificancy of most of those provooa 
tions which we magnify so highly. When a few suns more 
have rolled over our heads, the storm will, of itself, hsive 
subsided; the cause of our present impatience and distur- 
bonce will t>e utterly forgotten. Can we not then, anticipate 
this hour of calmness to ourselves ; and begin to enjoy the 
peace which it will certainly bring ? If others have behaved 
improperly, let us leave thefti to their own ftHy, without be- 
:4^fSJfi<r ^he victim of their caprice, and punishing ourselves on 
their account. — PaSenceTTirtTj^xercise of it, cannot be too 
tnuch studied by all who wislTtlictrTife^s^^^w^ 4a- is smooth 
stream. It is the reason of a man, in opposition to the passioa 
of a child. It is the enjoyment of peace, in opposition to 
uproar and confusion. ^ blaik, ^ 

_.. |?SECTIONJCIV. ^ ? 1. 

Moderation in our wishes recommended. '.^ 

The active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with its ^present condition, how prosperous soever. Originally 
formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere of 
enjoyments, - it finds itself, in every ^ituation of fortune, 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its.s^?t$, it 
is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish, after 
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something beyond wHat is enjoyed at present. Hence, that 
restlessness which prevails so generally among mankuid« 
Hence, that disgust of pleasures which they have tried ; that 
passion for noreltj ; that ambition of rising to some d^;ree of 
eminence or felicity, of which they have formed tc themselvet 
an indistinct. idea. All which may be considered as indica* 
tions of a certain native, original greatness in the human son), 
swelling beyond the limits of its present condition ; and point- 
ing to the higher objects for which it was made. Happy, if 
these latent remains of our primitive state, served to direct 
.our wishes towards their proper destination, and to lead us 
into the path of true bliss. 

But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring tendency 
of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direction, and 
feeds a very misplaced ambition. The flattering appearances 
which J^ere present themselves to sense ; the distinctions 
which fortune confers ; the advantages and pleasures which 
we imagine the world to be capable of bestowing, fiU up the 
nlctmate wish of most men. These are the objects which en- 
gross their solitary musings, and stimulate their active labours ; 
which warm the breasts of the young, animate the industry of 
the middle aged, and oflen keep alive the passions of the old, 
nntil the very close 6f life. 

Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to be 
fVeed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment of tbe comforts of life, But when these wishes 
are not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipitat- 
ing us into much extravagance and folly. Desires and wishes 
are the first sprkags of action. Whon they become exorbi- 
tant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. If we suf- 
fer our ^cy to create to itself worlds of ideal happiness, we 
shall discompose tha peace and order of our minds, and fo 
ment many hurtful passions. Here, then, let moderation 
begin its reign ; by bringing within reasonable bounds the 
wishes that we form. As soon as they become extravagant* 
let us check them, by proper reflections on the fallacious na- 
ture of those objects, which the worM hangs out to allure 
desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which conducts 
to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity of your 
ffonls> in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing higher 
than worldly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your imagina- 
tion roves ia a land of shadows. Unreal forms deceive you. It 
is no more than a phaiitom, an illusion of happiness, whicb 
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attrttcts your fond admiration ; nay, an illdsion of happiness* 
which often conceals much real misery. 

Do you imagine that all are happy, who have attained to 
those summits of distinction, towards which your wishes as- 
pire ? Alas! how frequently has experience shown, that 
where roses were supposed to hloom, nothing hut briers and 
thorns grew ! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, royalty 
itself, would, many a time, have been gladly exchanged by 
the possessors, for that more quiet and humble station, with 
which you are now diftsatisfied. With all that is splendid and 
shining in the world, it is decreed that there should mix many 
deep shades of wo. On the elevated situations of fortune, 
the great calamities of life chiefly fall. There, the storm 
^kpends its violence, and there, the thunder breaks ; while, 
Bafe and unhurt, the inhabitants of the vale remain below ; — 
Retreat, then, from those vain and pernicious excursions of 
extravagant desire. Satisfy yourselves with what is rational 
and attainable. Train your minds to moderate views of hu- 
man life, and human happiness. Remember, and admire, the 
wisdom of Agur's petition : " Remove far from me vanity 
and lies. Give me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me 
with food^eonveiiient for me : kst I be full and deny thee ;, 
and say,^who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal ; and 
take the name of my God in vain." blair. 







SECTION XV. 



Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity, the source of cou' 

solation to good men. ^ ^ 

I WAS yesterday, about sun-set, walking in the open fields, 
till the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused my- 
self with all the richness and variety of*colouiS, which ap- 
peared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as they 
faded away and went out, several stars and planet") appeared 
one after another, till the whole firmament was in a glow. 
The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened, by the sdbon of the year, and the rays of all 
thtse luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy appear- 
ed in its most beautiful white. To complete the scene, the 
full moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty, which 
Miilon takes notice of; and opened to the eye a new picture, 
of nature, which was more finely shaded, and disposed 
aiAong softer lights than that which the sun hud before disco« 
vered to us. . 

- WU 
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As I was sunreying the moon walking m her bngdtness, 
and taking her progress among the con8te]lati<H)s, a thought 
arose in me, which I believe very often perplexes and distarbs 
men of. serious and contemplative natures. David himself 
fell into it in that reflection ; ''When I consider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained ; what is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
tiie son of man that thou regardest him 1" In the same man- 
ner, when I considered that infinite host of stars, or, to speak 
more philosophically, of suns, which Were then shining upon 
me ; with those innumerable sets of planets or worlds, which 
were moving round their respective suns ; when 1 still en« 
larged the idea, and supposed another heaven of suns and 
worlds, rising still above this which we' discovered ; and 
these still enlightened by a superior firmament of luminaries, 
which are planted at so great a distance, that they may ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of the former, as the stars do to us : 
m short, while I pursued this thought, I could not but reflect 
-on that little insignificant figure which I myself bore amidst 
Ihe. immensity of God's works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
with all the host of planetary worlds that move above him, 
utterly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be missed, 
more than a grain of sand upon 'the sea-shore. The space 
they possess is s6 exceedingly little in comparison of the 
whole, it would scarciely make a blank in the creation. The 
chasm would be imperceptible to an eye, that could take in 
the whole comj)as6 of nature,, and pass from one end af the 
creation to th'e other ; as it is possible there may be such a 
sense in ourselves hereafter, or in creatures which are at 
present more exalted than ourselves. By the heip-of glasses, 
we see many stars, which we do not discover with our naked 
eves ; and the finer our telescopes are, the more still are our 
discoveries* — Huygenius carries this thou^^ht so far, that he 
does not tfiink it impossible there may be stars, whose light 
has not yet travelled down to us, since their first creation. 
There is no question that the universe has certain bounds sot 
to it ; but when we consider that it is the work of Infinite 
Power) prompted by Infinite Goodness, with an infinite space ^ 
to exert itself in, how can our imaginations set any bounds to 

To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not but 
look upon myself with secret horror^ as a being that was n(»t 
worth the smallest regard of one who had so great a w^ 
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under his care and superintendencj. I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidst the immensity of nature ; and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probability^ 
swarm through all these immeasurable regions of matter. 

In order 'to recover myself from this mortifying thought, I 
considered that it took its rise from those narrow conceptions, 
which we are apf to entertain of the Divine Nature. - We 
ourselves cannot attetid to many different objects at the same 
time. If we are careful to inspect some things, we must of 
course neglect others'. This imperfection which we observe 
in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, iq some degree, 
to creatures of the highest capacities, as they are creatures, 
that is, beings of finite and limited naflures. The presence 
of every creUted being is confined to a certain measure of 
spare ; and consequently his observation is stinted to a certain 
number oC objects. The sphere in which we move, and act, 
and understand, is of a wider circumference to one creature, 
than another, according as we rise one above another in the 
scale of existence. But the widest of these our spherefi has 
its circumference. When, therefore, we reflect on the Di- 
vine N.itare, we are. so used and accustomed to this imperfec- 
tion in ourselves, that we cannot forbear, in some measure, 
ascribing it to him, in whom there is no shadow of injperfec- 
tion. ' Our reason indeed, assures us, that his attributes are 
infinite ; but the poorness of our conceptions is such, that it 
cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing it contenaplates, 
till our reason comes again to our succour, and throws down 
all those little prejudices, which rise in us unawares, and are 
natural to the mind of man. "- 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the mul- 
tiplicity of liis works, and the infinity of those objects among 
which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider, 
in the first place, that he is omnipresent ; and in the second, 
that he is omnisci^^nt. - 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being passes 
through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame ofttature. 
V His creation, io.every part of it, is full of him. There is no- 
thing he has made, which is either so distant, so little, or so 
inconsiderable, that he does not essentially reside in it- His 
substance is within the substance of every being, whether ma-; 
terial or immaterial, . and as intimately present to it,, aa that 
being is to itself. It would be^n imperfection io^h^tn, wjEjrc 
lie able to m«#e #ut of one place into another j oV. tiTwitli- 
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draw himself from any thing he has created, or from any pare 
of that space which he diffused and spread abroad to infinity. 
In short, to speak of him in the language of the old philoso- 
phers, he is a being whose centre is every where, and his cir- 
cumference no where^ 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well as omnipresent. 
His omniscience, ipdeed, necessarily and naturally flows from 
his omnipresence. He cannot but be conscious of every mo- 
tion that arises in the whole material world, which he thvs 
essentrally pervades ; and of every thought that is stirring in 
the intellectual world, to every part of which he is thus in- 
timately united. Were the soul separated from the body, and 
should it with one glance of thought start beyond the bounds 
' of the creation-; should it for millions of years, continue its 
progress throu^ infinite space, with the same activity, it 
would still find itself within the eml race of its Creator, and 
encompassed by the immensity of the Godhead. 

In this consideration of the Almighty^s onmipresente and 
omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vanishes. He can- 
not but regard every thing that has being, especially such of 
his creatures who fear they |^ not regarded by him. He is 
privy to .all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in par* 
ticTilar, which is apt to trouble them on this occasion ; for, -as 
it is impossible he should overlook any of his creatures, so we 
may be Confident that he regard^ with sm eye of mercy, those 
vho endeavour to recommend themselves to his notice ; and 
in unfeigned humility of heart, think themselves unworthy 
that he should'be mindful of them. addison. 
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Happiness is founded in rectitude of conduct. 

All men pursue good, and would be happy, if they knew 
how : not haf^py for minutes, and miserable for hours ; but 
happy, if possible,. thro ugh 6very part of their existence. Ei- 
ther, therefore, there is a good of this steady, durable kind, or 
there is not. ffnot, then all good" must be transient and un- 
certain ; and if so, an object of the lowest value, whiqh .can 
little deserve our attention or inquiry. Bnt if there be a bet*^ 
ter good, s«ch a good as r/e are seeking ; like every oth^ 
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thing, it must be derived -from some cause ; and that cause 
must either be external, internal, or mixed ; in as much as', ex* 
cept these three, there is no other possible. ' Now a steady, 
durable good, cannot be derived from an external cause ; since 
all derived from externals must fluctuate as thej fluctuate. 
By the same rule, it cannot be derived from a mixture of the 
two ; because the part which is external, will proportionably 
destroy ite essence. What then remains but the cause inter- 
nal ? the very cause which we have supposed, whexi we place 
the sovereign good in mind, — ^in rectitude of conduct. 

^ HARRIS. 

^SECTION II. 

Virtue and piety mdn^s highest interest. 

"I. FIND myjidf erjsting upon a little spot, surrounded every 
way by an immense unknown expansion.-— Where am I ? 
What sort of place do I inhabit? Is it exactly accommodated' 
in evei^ instance to my convenience ? Is there ' no excess of 
cold, none of heat, to ofiend me ? Am I never annoyed by 
inimals, either of mj own, or a different kind ? Is every thing 
rabservientto me, as though I had ordered all myself? No — . 
nothing like it-r-the farthest from it possible. The world s^* 
pears not, then, orginally made for the private convenience 
of me alone ? — It does net. But is it not possible so to ac* 
commodate it, by my own particular industry ? If to accommo- 
date man ^nd beast, heaven and earth, if this be beyond me, 
it is not possible. What consequence then follows ; or can. 
there be any other than this — If I seek an intei'idst of my owa: 
detached from that of others, I seek an interest which is chi- 
^liierifcal, and which can never have existence. 

How tjken must I determine ? Have I no interest at all ? Ii 
1 have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why no 
interest ^ Can I be contented with none but one separate and 
detached I Is a social interest, joined with others, such an 
absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver, and 
the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convince me, 
tl^^t the thing-is somewhere at least possible. How, then, am 
I assured that it is not equally true of man ? Admit if; and 
what follows ? If so, then honour and justice are my interest ; 
then the whole train of moral virtues are my interest ; without 
s6me portion of which, not even thieves can maintain s<»i;ety. 

But, farther still — I stop not here— I pursuethis social in- 
l^est as far as I can trace my several relations.. I pass from 
%y own stock, my own-neighbourhood, my own nation, to the 

^■^. \ 
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whole race tJ^ mankiDd, as dispersed tbi^nghotit the earth. 
Am r not related to them all, by the mutual ai(^ of com- 
merce, by the general intercourse of arts and letter^, by that 
common nature of which we all participate ? 
' Again — I must have .food and cletbing««. Without a proper 
genial warmth, 1 insUintly perish. Am 1 not related, in this 
view, to the very eartli itself; to the distant sun, from whose 
beams I derive vigour ? to that stupendous course and order 
of the infinite host of heaven, by which* the times and seasons 
ever, uniformly pass on ? Were this order once confounded, 
I could not {Probably survive a moment ; so absolutely do I de- 
pend on this common general welfare. What» then, have I 

^ to do, but to enlarge virtue into piety ? Not only honour and 
justice, and what I owe to man, is my interest ; but gratitude 

"^Iso, acquiescence, resignation, adoration, and all 1 owe to 
this great polity, and its great Governor our common Parent 

SECTION III. 
The injustice of an uncharitable spirit,. 

A SUSPICIOUS , uncharitable spirit is not only ihconsistent with 
all social virtue and happiness, but It is also, in itself, unrea- 
sonable and unjust.. In order to form sound opinions concern^ 
ing characters and actions^ two things are especially requisite » 
information and impartiality^. But such as are most forward 
to decide unfavourably, are commonly destitute of both. In- 
stead of possessing, or even requiring, full information^ the 
grounds on which they proceed are frequently the most slight 
and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, which the idle have invented^ 
the inquisitive have listened to, and tbe credulous have pro- 
pagated ; or a real incident which rumour, ii) carry mg it 
along, has e^a^erated and disguised, supplies them with ma- 
terials of- confident assertion, and decisive judgment. From 
an action they presently look into the heart, and infer the 
motive. This s^upposed motive they conclude to be thO^ 
ruling ^T>ri»ciple ; and pronounce at once concerning the whole 
character. 

Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to sound 
reason, than this precipitate judgment. Any man who at- 
tends to what passes within himself, maj easily discern what 
a complicated system the human character is; ^d what a 
variety of circumstances must be taken into the accounti 
order to estimate it truly. No single instance of cor 
whatever, is sufiicient to determiner it. As from one w 

O 2 . 
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^'were credulity, not charity, to coDcmie a person to m 
ftt>iii all vice ; so from one which is censurable, it is w 
perfectly unjust to infer that the author of it is without con- 
science, and without merit. If we knew s^il the attending^ 
circrumstances, it might appear in an excusable light ; nay; 
perhaps, under a commendable form. The motives of the ac^ ^ 
tor may have been entirely different from those which we" as- 
cribe to him ; and where we suppose him impelled by bad de- }'\ 
sign, he may hare been prompted by conscietice and mistaken '-^ 
principle. Admitting the action to have been in every view ^ \ 
. criminal, he may have been hurried into it through iaadver- . J 
tency and surprise. He may have sincerely repented ; and 
the virtuous principle may have now regained its fiffi vigourJf * 
Perhan^ this was the comet' of frailty ; the quarter-on whid^ * 
he lay qpen to the incursiohs of temptation ; while.lhe othep i 
avenues of his heart were firmly guarded by consciiince. . / 
It is therefore evident, that ao part of the government of' 1| 
^t^per deserves attention more, than to keep our minds pure 4 
from^uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour and hu- 
raanit/ in judging of others. The worst consequences, both 
to^ourselves and to society, follow from the opposite spirit. 

' ' BLAia. 

fw SECTION IV. 

The misfortune$ of men mostly chargeable onthetn$ehe$. ' 

We find man placed «in a world, where he hasl)y no meahs 
the disposal of the events that happen. Calaniitigs sometimes 
befall the worthiest and the best, which it is not in their power 
to prevent, and where nothing is left (hem, but to acknow- 
" ledge, ao4 to submit to, the liigh hand of Heaven. For such 
visitations of trial, many* good and, wise reasons can be as- 
signed, which the presettt subject leads me not to discuss. . 
But though those unavoidable calamities make a part, yet 
■^ ihey make not the chief part, of the vexations and sorrows 
Mi distress human life. A multitude of evils beset us, for 
ihe source of which we must look to fnother quarter. — No . 
sooner has any tjkmg in the health, or in the circumstances of 
inen, gone cross to their wii^f, than thejr begin to talk of the 
unequal distribution of the good things of this life ; they envy 
the condition of others ; thejr repine at their own lot, and 
ireiiagainst the Ruler of the world. 

Full of. these sedtiments, on^ man pines under a broken 
^ constitution. But let us ask him, whether he can, fairly and 

nes^y» ass'gn no caus^'for Cbis but the unknown decree of 
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duly Tnhied the blessing of health, and al- " 
s of virtue and sobriety ? Has he beea / 
Kifl^ life,/a|^ temperate in all his pleasures ? If 
now be \9 ^ly'^ying %be price of his former, perhaps his y 
r/o^gtft|£n induWences, b%) he any title to complain, as if he ** 

^ere saffering tttjus^ ? }Viire we to surrey the chambers of 
• sickness and ^isel^ss* '^^ j^h4|]ld often find ihem peopled with 
' the victims of inlempelKfnce <tnd sexuality, and with the chi& 
, dren of vicious indolence aiM^lotb. Among the tHoasandu 
> who languish the^, we should find the proportioif of inn^*^ 
^cent sufferers to be small^ We should see faded youth, pre- 
mature old age, and the prospecl of an untimely grave, to be 
•llf^ portion of multitudes, '%vho, in one way of other, have 
brought- those evils on thenvelves ; while yet t^je martyrs 
<.pf vice and folFy have the ai^sorance to. arraign fi^-hatd iate 
•of man; and to ** fret again^ the Lord." ^^p *" * ^ 
. . £ut you, perhaps, complam of hardships of aepdi^lpnd ; 
dn^e iqjustice of the world ; of the poverty whicn you suf- 
ler^spd the discouragemcnto imderwhicfa you labour ; jf the 
cross^^and disappointments' of which your life hafflSeem 
doomed H|» be fuIL — Before you give too much scope to your 
discontent, let me desire you to ^^ect impartially upon your" 
past train of life. Have not sloth%|[ pride, or ill temper, or 
sinful passions!" «)isled you often fr^p the path of sound and 
wise conduct ? Halr^ you not been wHiting to yourselves in 
improving those oppjlrtunities which PrfildeBee offered you« 
for bettering amNidvi&cjng yoiHr state ? If^yofi ha% chosen 
to indulge JKi* hiiim<to, or your taste, in the gratifieationt of 
indolence ^P]deasure,^can you comfdain becaus^M)thers, ia 
preference to you, have obtained those advantages which 
naturAly belong to useful labours, and honourable pursuits 9 
Have not^the consequences of some ialse steps,<^to which 
your paiBsions, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, pursued 
you through much of your life ; tainted, pertiafS, jMr cbarac • 
ters, involved you»in embarrassments,- or sunk y^ iitto ne* 
gleet ? — It is an oil laying, thai every m.'ui is the artificer of 
his own fortune S the world. It is certain, that the world 
seldom turns #h6lly against a man, unless through hM own 
fault. *' Religion is,*' in general, '* profitable unto all things." 
Virtue, diligence, and industry^ joined with good temper^ahd 
prudence, have ever been found the surest road to prosperity ; 
and where men fail of attaining it, their want of success it 
ibr oftener owing to their having deviated from that road 
than to their living encountered insuperable bars in i* 
.jSoBM) br being too artful, foffeit Ihe reputation of probijj 
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Some, bj being too open, are accounted to fail in pra^ncb.^ 
Others, bj being fickle and changeable^' are distrusteoby 
The case commonly is, that men seek to asf ribe^ their dis' 
pointments to any cause, rather than to their ^ own miscon 
duct ; and when they can devise no , other cause, diey lay 
them to the charge of Providence. Their foUy leads them 
into vices ; their vices into misfortunes ; and in their misfor- 
tunes they " murmur aghast Providence." They are doublj* 
unjust towards their Creator. In their prosperity, they arc 
apt to ascribe their success to their own diligence, rather 
than' to his blessing : and in their adversity, they impute their^ 
distresses to his providence, not to their own misbehavicntr. 
Whereas, the truth is the very reverse of this. " Every gp^ 
and ever^'perfect gift cometh from above ;" and of evil and 
misery, man is the author to himself. 

When, fronB the condition of individuals, we look abroad 
to the public stale of the worlcf, we meet with more proofs 
of the truth of this assertion. We see great societies of men 
torn in pieces by intestine dissensions, tumults, and civil com* 
motions. We see mighty armies going forth, in .formidable 
array, against each other, to cover the earth with blood, and 
to till the air with the cries of widows and orphans. Sad evils 
these are, to which this miserable world is exposed. — But are 
these evils, I beseech. you, to be imputed to God? Wias it 
he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the field, or whf' 
filled *he pftaceful'city with massacres and bipod ? Are thes^ 
miseries any other than the i>itter fruit of iqen's violent anc 
disorderly passions ? Are they not clearly to be^aced to the 
ambition and vices of princes, to the quarrels of the greats 
and to the turbulence of the people ? — ^Let us lay theni en- 
tirely out of the account, in thinking of Providence ; and let 
us think only of the *' foolishness of man.'* Did man control 
his passions, and form his conduct according to the dictates of 
wisdom, humanity, and virtue, the earth would no longer be 
desolated by cruelty i imd human societies would live in or- 
der, harmony, and peace. In those scenes of mischief and 
violence which fill the world, let umi behold, with shame, the 
picture of his vices, his ignorance, and folly. Let him be . 
humbled by the moi'tifying view of his own perverseness ; but 
let npt his <* heart iret against the Lord.'' . blaib • 

' ^ : SECTION V. 

^ On disintevssted friendship. 

1 AM inforn^ed that certain Greek writers (philosophers, it 
Yeens, i& the opinioir of their countrymen^ have advanced 
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some very extraordinary positions relating to friendship ; as, 
indeed, what subject is there, which these sabtle geniuses 
have not tortured with their sophistry ? 

The authors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples from 
entering into any strong attachments, as unavoidably creating 
supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in them ; 
and, as every man has more than sufficient to call forth his 
solicitude, in the course of his own affairs, it i^ a weakness, 
they contend, anxiously to involve himself in the concerns of 
others. They recommend it also, in all connexions, of this 
kind, to hold the bands of union extremely loose ; so as always 
to have it in one's power to straiten or relax them, as circum* 
stances and situations shall render* most expedient. They 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, that, '^ te HVe exempt 
from cares, is an essential ingredient to constitute human hap« 
piness : but an ingredient, however, which he, who voluntarily 
distresses himself with cares, in which he has no necessary 
-and personal interest, must never hope to possess." 

I have been told likewise, that there is another set of pre* 
tended philosophers, of the same cpuntry, whose tenets, con- 
cerning this subject, are of a stiil more illiberal and ungene^ 
rous castr 

The proposition they attempt to establish, is, that " ^Vf€Silt,^^ 
ship is an affair of self-interest entirely ; and that the proper 
motive for engaging in it, is, not in order to gratify the kind 
and benevolent affections, but ibr the benefit of that assist* 
ance and support which are to be derived froni the connex- 
ion." Accordifl^ly they asseH, that those persons nre most 
dispose^ to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kind, 
who are least qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend upoa 
their own strength and powers : the weaker sex, for instance, 
being generally more inclined to engage in friendships, than 
the male part of our species ; and those who are depressed 
by indigence, or labouring under mis&rtunes, than the 
wealthy and ihe prosperous. .'^* 

Excellent and obligiDg sages, th^se, undoubtedly ! To 
strike out the friendly affections from the moral world, would 
be like extinguishing the sun <in the natural ; each of them 
being the source of the best and most grateful .satisfactions, ' 
that Heaven has conferred on the sons of r;ien. But I ^{lould 
be glad to know, what the real value of this boasts exemp- 
tion from car**, which they promise their disciples, justly 
amoubts to ? an exewptton flattering to self-love, I confess 
but whic^ upon many occurrcace«^ in human life, should \ 
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rejected with the utmost disdain For nothing, surely^ can be 
more inconsistent with a well-poised and manly spirit, than to 
decline engaging in any laudable action^ or to be discouraged 
from persevering in it, by an apprehension of the trouble and 
solicitude, with which it may probably be attended. Virtue her- 
self, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, if it be right to 
aybid every possible means that may be productive of upeasi- 
ness : for who, that is actuated by her principles, can observe 
the conduct of an opposite character, without being afiected 
with some degree of secret dissatisfaction ? Are not the just, the 
brave, and the good, necess$irily exposed to the disagreeable 
emotions of dislike and aversion^ when they respectively meet 
with instances of fraud, of cowardice,: or of villany ? It is ah 
essential property of every well-constiljited mind, to be affect- 
ed with pain,' or pleasure, according to the nature of those 
iQoral appearances that present themselves to observation.. 

If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true wis- 
flom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philosophy 
deadens every finer feeling af our nature,) what just reason 
can be assigned, why th^ sympathetic sufferings which may 
result from friendship, should be ^ sufficient inducement for 
banishing that generous affection from the human breast ? 
ESIinguish all emotions of the heart, and what difference will 
remain, 1 do not say between man and brute, but between 
man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then with those au- 
fitere philosophers, who represent virtue as hardeningthe soul 
against all the softer impressions of humanity ! The fact, cer- 
tainly, is much otherwise. A truly good m^;^, upon matiy 
occasions, extremely susceptible of tender sentiments ; and 
his heart expands with joy, <jr shrinks with sorrow; as gyod, 
or ill fortune accompanies his friend. Upon the whole, then, 
it may fairly bejconclud^, that, as in the case of virae, so 
^ in that of friendship, those painful sensations, which may 
0Oi0etimed be produced by the one, as well as by the other, 
are«^Qi|aify insufficient grounds for excluding either* of them 
from ^mg possession of our bosoms. » 

They who insist that ** utility is the first and prevailing mo- 
*tive, which induces mankind to ei\ter into particular friend- 
ships," appiear to me to divest the association of its most amia- 
ble afy^ engaging principle. For to a mind rightly disposed, 
it is. not ^^much the benefits receiv«id, as the affectionate zeal 
from whieh" they flow, that gives them their bqst and most 
valuable'recommendation. It is so far indeed^ from being 
verified by fact, that a sense of our wants is the original caude 
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of forming these amicable alliances ; that, on the contrary, it 
is observable, that none have been more distinguished in their 
friendships than those, whoBe power and opulence, but, above 
all, whose sbperior virtue, (a much firmer support,) have rais- 
ed them above every necessity of having recourse to the as- 
sistance of others. 

The true distinction then, in thi^ question, is, that *' although 
friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet utility is not 
the primary motive of friendship." Those selfish sensualists^ 
therefore, who, lulled in the lap of luxury, presume to main- 
tain the reverse, have surely no claim to attention ; as they 
are neither qualified by reflection, nor experience, to be com- 
petent judges of the subject. 

Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would de- 
liberately accept of all the wealth, and all the affluence this 
world can bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms of 
his being unconnected with a- single mortal whom he could 
love, or by whom he should be beloved ? This would be to 
lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst per- 
petual suspicions and alarms, passes his miserable days a 
stranger to every tender sentiment; and utterly precluded 
from the heart-felt satisfactions of friendship. 

Meh¥ioth*s translation of Cicero'' s Ladi^. 

^r SECTION VI. 

On the immortality of the soul, 

I WAS yesterda^^alking alone, in one of my friend's woods ; 
and lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was running over, in 
my mind, the several arguments that establish this great 
point ; which, is the basis of morality, and the source of alt 
the pleasing hopes, and secret joys, that can arise in the heart 
of a resonabl^.creature. I considered those several proofs 
drawn. 

First, from the nature of the soul itself, apd particularly its 
immateriality ; which, though not absolutely necessary to the 
eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced to almost 
a demonsti aUon. 

Secondly, from its passions and sentiments ; as, particular- 
ly, frona its love of existence ; its hoirar of annihilation ; ^nd 
its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satisfaction which 
it finds in the practice of virtue ; and that uneasiness which 
follows upon the commission of vice. 
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Thirdly, from the hatore of the Supreme Being, whose 
jastiee, goodsess, wisdom, and veracity, are all concerned in 
this point. 

But among these, and other excellent arguments for the 
hntnortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual 
progress of the soul to its perfection, without a possibility of 
ever arriving at it ; which is a. hint that I- do not remember 
to have seen opened and improved by others, who have writ- 
ten on this subject » though it seems to me io carry a very 
great weight with it How can it enter into the thoughts of 
man, that the soul, which is capable of immense perfections, 
and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, shall fall 
away into nothing, almost as soon as it is created ? Are such 
abilities made for no piirpose ? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection, that, he can never pass : in a few years he has all 
the endowments he is capable of; and were he to live ten 
^ousand more, would be the same thing he is at present. 
Were' a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplishmetits ; 
were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements ; ( could ing^gine she might fall away insensi- 
bly, and drop at once info a state of annihilation. But can 
we believe a thinking being tiiat is in a perpetual progress of 
impingement, and travelling on from perfection to perfection, 
after having just looked abroad into the works of her Creator, 
and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom, 
and power, must perish at her first setting out, and in the 
very beginning g£ her inquiries ? 

" "' Man, considered only in his present state, seems sent into 
the world merely to propagate his kind. HJ^Tovides himself 
tvith a successor; and immediately quits his post to make 
iH)om for him. He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to 
deliver it^own to others. This is- not surprising to consider in 
animals, which af |t formed for our use, and which can finish 
their business in a short life. The silk worm, after having 
spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. But a man cannot take 
in his full measure of knowledge, has not time to subdue his 
passions, establish his soul m virtue,' and come up to the per- 
fection of his nature, before he is hurried off the stage. Would 
an infinitely wise**Being make such glorious creatu^es for so 
mean a purpose ? Can he delight in the production of such 
abortive intelligences, stich short-lived reasonable beings ? 
Would fie give us talents that are not to be exerted ?. capaci- 
ties that are never to be gratified ^ How can we find that 

. tvisdom which shines through all his works, in the fornkation 
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of man, without looking on this world as only a anrsery for 
the noxt ; and without believiag that the several generations 
of rational creatures^ which rise up and disappear «in such 
quick successions, are only to receiye their iirst rudiments of 
existence here, and aAerwards to be transplanted into a more 
friendly climate, wh^re they may spread and flourish to all 

ctei^^jCT . 

There' h not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and trium- 

|>hant consideration in. religion, than this of the perpetual pro- 
gress, whidi the soul makes towards the perfection of its na- 
^re, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look upon 
the soul as going on from strei^th to strength ; to consider 
that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of glory, 
{Old brighter to all eternity ; that she will be still adding vir- 
tue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it 
something wopderfuliy agreeable to that ambition, which is 
natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect. 
•pleasing to God himself, to see his creation for ever beauti- 
i fyiQg io his eyes ; ajod drawing nearer to him, by greater de- 
■grees ^f resemblance^ 

Methinks this sio^e consideration, of the progress of a finite 
Jipirit to perfection,, will be sufficie9t to extinguish all envy in 
; inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That cherub, 
f which now appears as a god to a human soul, knows very well 
I that the period will come about in eternity, when the human 
V .«oul shrfl be as perfect as he himself now is : nay, when she 
I shall :iook down upon that degree of perfection as much as 
*he i^w ialls short of it. It is true, the higher nature still 
advances, and^oj- that means preserves his distance and supe- 
riority in the sc^le of being ; but. be knows that, how high 
'flOever the' station- is of H'hich he stands possessed at present, 
rtheiuforioF nature will, at length, mount up to it ; and shine 
.forth in the san^e ..degree of glory. 

■ .With what, astonishment .and veneration, may we look into 
j iMirown'Souls, Where there are such, hidden stores of virtue 
^ and kx^owl^ge, such inexhausted sources of perfection ! We 
know not yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever enter, into 
i the heart of man, to conceive the glory that will be always in " 
i resery0 for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
I like ot^ of those mathematical lines, that ipay draw nearer to 
another for all eternity*., without a possibility of touching it : 
and caa there bo ^ thought so transportingr as to consider o ur-* 
a^ves in these. p^^tuaL approaches to him, who is the stand- 
ard not only of. per^ction j bijt of happiness ? ai^dison. 

m * * * ' ..... 
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CHi»T£R V. 

DESCRIPTIVE PI£C^. ' 

SECTION I. 

^ * 71ie Seasons, .. 

Abiono the great Uessings and won3ets of tbe cretttion, mny 
be classed the regularUies of times and seasons. Immediately 
after the flood, the sacred promise was made toman, thaft seei 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and 
night, should continue to the very end of all things. Accord- 
ingly, in obedience to that promise, the rotation is constantly 
presenting us 'with some nseful and agreeable alteration ; and 
all the pleasing novelty of life arise^ from these natiiriilchang^s^ 
nor are we less indebted to them for many of its solid cotnforts. 
It has been^frequently the task of thie moralist and poet^ to 
mark, in polished periods, the particular^ charms and conve- 
niences of every change ; and, indeed, such discrimihate obser- 
vations upon natural variety, catmot be undelightful ; since the 
blessing which every month brings along with it, is afresh in- 
stance of the wisdom and bounty of that Providence, whicS 
regulates the glories of the year. We glow as we contem- 
plate ; we feel a propensity to adore, whilst we enjoy. »Iri tli* 
time of seed -sowing, it is the season of confidence : the gfc'^in 
which the husbandman trusts to the bosom of the earth shtiU, 
uaply^ yield its iseven-fold rewards. Spring presents ua with 
a scene of lively expectation. That which wfe^1)efore sown, 
begins now to discover signs of successful vegetation. The 
labourer observes the change, and anticipates the harvest ; he 
watches the progress of nature, and smiles at' her influence : 
while the man of contemplation walks forth with the eveniDg, 
amidst the fragrance of flowers, and promises of plenty ; nor 
returijg io his cottage till darkness closes the scene upon hta 
eye ».Xhen ;;4?meth the harvest, when the large wish is eatis- 
&e^y and the granaries of nature are loaded with the means of 
life, even to a luxury of abundance. The powers of language 
are unequal to the description of this happy season. It is the 
carniyal of nature : sun and shade, coolness and r^^ietude, 
cheerfulness and melody, !ove and gwttitude, unite to rendor 
every scene of summer delightful, fhe division of light and 
darkness is one of the kindest efibrts of Omnitiotent Wisdota- 
Day and nigh^ yield us «ontrary blessings ; and, at the saone 
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time, assist each other, by giving fresh lustre to the delights of 
both. Amidst the glare of day, and bustle of life, how could we 
sleep ? Amidst the gloom of darkness, how could we labour ? 

How wise, how benignant, then, is the proper division ! The - 
hours of light are adapted to activity ; and those of darkness, 
to rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature prepare 
us for the pillowy ; and by the time that the morning returns, 
we are again able to meet it with a smile. Thus,, every sea- 
-sonhas a charn^ peculiar to itself; and every moment anbrds 
some interestipg innovation. melmotu. 

SECTION II. 
Tlie cataract of J^iagara, in Canada^ North America, 
This amazing fall of water is made by the river St. Law- 
fence, in its passage from lake Erie into the lalce Ontario. 
The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world ; 
itnd yet the whole of its waters is discharged^n this place, by 
a fall of a hundred and fifty feet 'perpendicular. It Is not 
easy to bring the imagination to correspond to the greatness of 
the scene. A river, extremely deep and r^id, and that serves 
to drain the Mfaters ^f almost all North America into the At- 
lantic Ocean, is here poured precipitately down a ledg^ of 
rocks, that rises, like a wall, across the whole bed of its stream. 
The river, a little ftbove, is near three quarters of a .mile 
broad ; and the rocks, where it grows narrower, are four hun- 
dred yards over. Their direction is not stK^igbt across, but 
hollowing inwards like a horse-shoe : so that the cataract, 
^vhich bends iojhe shape of the obstacle., rounding inwards, 
presents a kind of theatre the most tremendous in nature. 
Jast in the middle of this circular waH of waters, a little island, 
that has braved the fury of the current, presents one of its 
points, and divides the stream ^ top into two paf ts ; but they 
unite again long before they reach the bottom. I'^he noise of 
tfae.fiill is heard at the distance of several leagifes; and the 
fury of the waters, at the termination of their fall, is incon- 
ceivable. The dashing produces a mist that rises to the very 
clouds ; and which forms a most beautiful rainbow, when the 
«nn shines. It will, be readily supposed, that such a cataract* 
entirely destroys the navigation of the stream ; and yet some 
Indians in their canoes, as it is said, have ventured down it 
with safety. goldsmith. 

&ECTION HI. 
The grotto of Antiparos. 
^he subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto of 
- '^^Sw the moat remarkable, as well for its «^«t*^wt,. w for 
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the beanty of its sparry incrustations. This celebrated cav- 
ern was first explored by one Magni, an Italian traveller, 
about one hundred years ago, at Antiparos* an inconsiderable 
island of the Archipelago. '* Having been infonned," says he, 
" by the natives-of Paros, that, in tke little island of Antiparos, 
which lies about two miles from the former, a gigantic statue 
was to be Been at the notouth of a cavern in that place, it was 
resolved that we (the French consul and himself) should pay 
it a visit. In pursuance' of this resolution, after we had landed 
on the island, and walked about four miles through the midst' 
of beautiful plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came 
to ajittle hill, on the side of which yawned a most horrid cav- 
ern, that, by its gloom, at first struck us with terror, and al- 
most repressed curiosity. Recovering the first surprise, how- 
ever, we entered boldly ; and had not proceeded above twenty 
paces, when the supposed statue of the giant presented itself 
to our view. We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant 
natives had been terrified at as a giant, was nothing more than 
a sparry concretion, formed by the water dropping from the 
roof of the cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure* 
which their fears had formed into a monster. Incited by tbia 
extraordinary appearancey we were induced to proceed still . 
^ftirther, in quest of new adventures in this subterranean abode. 
As we proceeded, new wonders ofifered themselves 5 thespar^, 
Ibrm^d into trees and shrubs, presented a kind of petrified 
grove ; some white, some green ; and all receding in due per- 
spective. They struck us with the more an^eoptent, as yt^ 
knew them to be mere productions of nature, who, hitherta 
in solitude, had, in h^r playful moments, dressed tho scene, 
a§ if for her own amusement." . 

*' We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of liie 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
amaaang temple. In one corner of this half illuminated re- 
cess, there appeared aa opening of about three i^^i wide, 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which oae 
of th€ natives assured us cotit lined notjbing more than a reser- 
voir of water. Upon this information, we made an experi- 
H^ent, by throwing down some stones, which rumbling alon^ 
the. sides of tye descent for s<»iie time, the sound seenieA ^t 
last quasheihin a bed of water, {{rforder, however, to be m6^^ 
certain, we sent in a Levantine imarrn^r, who, by the promise 
of a good reward, ventured, with a flambeau -iA- his V^^w^to 
tius narrowaperture. After continuing witl^n it-^ SJ-'^^'^a 
quarter of a8 hpur, he returned, bearing \^ hi? "^^ 
beautiful pieces of white spar, which art coid /' ' 
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nor imitate. Upon being informed by him that the place was 
full of these beautiful incrustations, I ventured in once more 
with him, about fifty paces, anxiously and cautiously descend- 
ing* l>y ^ steep and dangerous way. Finding, however, that 
we came to a precipice which led into a spacious amphi- 
theatre, (if I may so call it,) still deeper than any other part, 
we returned, and lieing provided with a ladder, ^mbeau, and 
other things to expedite our descent, our whole company, man 
by man, ventured into the san^e opening ; and descending one 
afler another, we at last saw ourselves all together in the most 
magnificient part of the cavern.'* 

SECTION IV. 

TJie Frotto of Anttparos^ continued, 
^ Oim candles oeing now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be present- 
ed with a ihore glittering, or a more magnificent scene. The 
whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, yet 
solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty and 
noUe ceiling ; the sides were regularly formed with spars ; 
and the whole presented the idea of a magnificeii^ theatre, 
illuminated with an immense profusion of lights. The floor 
consisted of solid marble ; and,, in several places, ml^giiificent 
columns, thrones, altars, and other objects, appeared,' as if na- 
ture had designed to mock the curiosities of art. Our voices, 
upon speaking, o^ singing, were redoubled to an astonishing 
jfouduess ; and upon the firing of a gun^ the noise and rever- 
berations welre almost deafening. In the midst of this grand 
amphitheatre rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, 
ibat, in som^ measure, resembled an altar ; from which^ 
taku^ the hint, we caused mass to be celebrated there. The 
beautiful columns that shot up. round the altar, appeared like . 
Candlesticks ; and many other natural objects represented the 
• customary ornaments <of this rite." 

^^ 3elow even tk4 spacious grotto,, there seemed another 
;: cavern ; jiomn wnich 1 ventured with my former mariner, and' 
'/descended about fifty paces by means of a rope. I at last 
; arrived at 4 small spot of level ground, where the bottom ap- 
peared different from that of the amphitheatre, being com* 
posed of soft cLiy, yielding to the pressure, and in which I 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this however, as • 
above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed ; 
itfie of which, pal'ticularly, resembled a table. XJ^n 6ur 
lofi^ess from this amazing cavern, vf^e perceived a Greek id' 
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scription upou a rock at the tnouth, but so obliterated by 
lime, that we could not read it distinctly. It seemed to im- 
port that one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had come 
hither; but whether he penetrated into the depths' of the 
cftvem, he doe« not think fit to inform us." — This account of 
60 beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature. goldsmith. 
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SECTION V. 

Earthquake g,t Catanea. 

One of tlie earthquakes most particularly described in his- 
tory, Ls that which. happened in the year 1693 ; the damages 
of which were chiefly, felt in Sicily, but its motion was per- 
ceived in Germany, France, and England. It extended to a 
circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues ;' chiefly 
aflecting the sea coasts, and great rivers ; more perceivable 
also upon the mountains than in the valleys. Its motions 
were so rapid; that persons who lay at their length, were 
tossed from side to side, as upon a rolling billow. The walls 
were dashed from their foundations ; and no fewer than fifty- 
four cities, with an incredible number of villages, were either 
destroyed or greatly damaged. The city of Catanea, in par- 
ti<;ular, was utterly overthrown. A traveller who was on his 
wa^ thither, perceived, at the distance of some miles, a black 
cloud, like night, hanging over the place -The sea, all of a 
sudden, began to roar ; mount iEtna to sen?^ forth great spires 
of flame ; and soon after a shock ensued, with? ajioise as if all' 
ttie artillery in tlie world had been at once discharged. Our * 
traveller being obliged to alight instantly, felt himself raised 
a foot from the ground ; and turning his eyes to the city, he 
with amazement saw nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the 
iftitf."*^he birds flew about astoiiished ; the sun was darkened ; 
the beasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the 
shock did not continue above three minutes, yet near nine- 
teen thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily perished in the 
ruins. Catanea, to which city the describer was travelling, 
seemed the principal scene of ruin ; its place only was to be 
iound ; and not a footstep of its former magnificence was to be 
seen remaining. > f goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. 

Credtton. ._.. 

In the projjress of the Divine works anf] government, thert J 
yrived a periddi in which this eajth was t.; be called into ^\ 
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istence. lYhen the signal moment, predestinud from all 
eternity, was come, the Deity aro&e iu his might, and with a 
word created the world. — What an illustrious moment was^hat, 
when, from non-existence, there sprang at once into being, this 
mighty globe, on which so many millions of cr«atures now 
dwell ! — No preparatory measures wece required. No long 
circuit of means was employed. " He spake ; and it was done : 
he commanded ; and it stood fast. The earth was at first with- 
out form, and void ; and darkness was on the face of the deep." 
The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed bounds to 
the several divisions of qjiture. He said, ^' Let there be light ; 
and there was light." Then appeared the sea, and the dry 
land. The mountains rose ; and the rivers flowed. 7'he sun 
and moon began their course in the skies. Herbs and plants 
clothed the ground. The air, the earth, and the waters, were * 
stored with their respective inhabitants. At last, man was 
made after the image of God. He appeared, w^alking with 
ce^ntenance erect ; ami received his Creator's benediction, as 
the lord of this new world. The Almighty beheld his work 
when it was finished ; and pronounced it good. Superior beings 
saw with wonder this new accession to existence. ** The 
morning stars sang together ; and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy." BLAIR 

SECTION VII. 

Charity, 

Charity is the same with benevolence or love ; and is the 
cercn uniformly^ emj)loyed in the New Testanient, to denote 
all the good s^ections. which we ought to bear towards one 
another. It consists not in speculative ideas of general bene-' 
volence* floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as specula- 
tions too often do, untouched and cold. Neither is it confined 
to that indolent good nature, which makes us rest satisfied 
with being free from inveterate malice, or ill-will to our fel- 
low-creatures, without [prompting us to be of service to any. 
True charity is an active principle. It is not properly a single 
virt'ie ; but a disposition residing in the heart, as afou -^n 
whence all the virtues of benignity, candour, forb<jarance, j|e- 
nerosity, compassion, and liberality, flow, as so many native 
streams. From general good-will to all, it extends its influ- 
ence particularly to thoge with whom we stand in nearest con- 
nexion, and who are directly withirj the sphere of our good 
officer. From the country or community to which we be- j 1 
Idng^ it descends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood, 
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relstioM, and friends ; and spreads itself over tbe whole cir- 
cle of social and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a 
promiscnous undistingaished affection, which gives every man 
an equal title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavoar 
to carry it to iar, would be rendered an impracticahle virtue ; 
and would resolve itself into mere words, without affecting the 
heart True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis- 
tinction between good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts 
equadly to those who befriend, and those who injure us. It 
reserves our esteem for good men, and our complacency for our 
friends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgi veness, humanity, 
«od a solicitude for their welfare* It breathes universal can- 
dour, and liberality of sentiment. It forms gentleness of 
temper, and dictates affability of manners, it prompts corres- 
ponding sympathies with them who rejoice, and them who 
weep. It teaches us to slight and despise no man. Charity is 
the comforter of the afflicted, the protector of the oppressed, 
the reconciler of differences, the intercessor for offender^ .:^t 
is faithfulness in the friend, public spirit in the magistrate, 
equity and patience in the judge, moderation in the sovereign, 
and loyalty in the sul^ect In parents, it is care and attention ; 
in children, it is reverence and submission. In a word, it is the 
8ouI of social life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers the 
abodes of men. It is '• Uke the dew of Hermon," ^ays the 
Psalmbt, ** and the dew that descended on the mountains of 
Zion, where the Lord conmianded the blessing, even life for 
evermore." .. BLiia* 

^ SECTION Vlil. ^ 

Prosperity is redotAled to ^ good tnan. 

None but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
know how to enjoy prosperity. Tbey bring to its comforts the 
manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop at the 
proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into disgust, and 
pleasure is converted into pain. They are strangers to those 
complaints which flow from spleen, caprice, and all the 
fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. While riotous indul- 
gence enervates both the body and the mind, purity and virtue 
heighten all the powers of human fruition. 

iTeeble, are all pleasures in which the heart has no share 
The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both narrow in their 
circle, and short in their duration. 6ut prosperity is re- 
doubled to a good man, by his generous use of it. It is rcr 
fleeted back upon him from every one whom be make$ happy. 
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In the intercourse ofdoo^M-c affection, in the attachment of 

friends, the gralitude^T (^ A-ndanfs, the esteem and good'* 

will- of all who know bitl^, he sees ble<!£ings multiplied round 

kim, on every side. *' When the ear heard me, then it blessed 

me } and when the eye &aw me, it gave witness to me*: be- 

<Mrase I deliFcred the poor that cried, the fatherless, and hioi 

[ that iKid none to help him. The blessing of him that wa^ 

[ ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow'ii 

heart to sing with joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was 

1-to the lame : I was a father to the poor ; and the cause 

which I knew not I searched out.'* — Thus, while the righteous 

man flourishes like a tree planted by the rivers of water, he 

brings forth also his fruit in its season : and that fruit he hrfhgt 

. Ibrth, not ibr himself alone. . He ^ou rushes, not like- a tree ia 

8ome »9Mtavy desert,, which scatters its blos6om» to the wmdy 

i* and comoiunicates neither fruit nor shade to any liviiig thing i 

^ hut like a tree in the midst of aa inhabited country, which to 

I some affords fri<ytic!iy shelter, to others fruit ; which is soltmljf 

admired by all £m its beauty ; but blessed by the traveller fat 

i the shade, and by the hungry for the sustenance, it ha^^given. 

i SECTION IX. '^' 

t- On the beauitt^ of ihie Psalku* 

\ Greatness confers no exemption from the cares aiid sor- 

rows of life.: its share of them frequently bears a n>eianchoIj 
t ' proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch of Israel ex* 
I perienced. He sought in piety, thrit peace which he could 

[ not find in ^ptre ; Hud alleviated the disquietudes of stnte^ 

I with 4h€ exercises of devotion. His invaluable Psalms convey 

! tliose comforts to others, which they afforded to himself. Com- 

pose«i upon particular occasions, yet designed for general 
use : delivered out as services for Israelites under the Law, 
yet noj Jess adapted to the circumstances of Christians undef 
the Gospel T^hey preset religion to us in the most engaging 
dress ; cprnmiunicatipg trirths which philosophy could never 
investigate, in a stj,ie ^vhicji poet/y can neveif equal ; whiltt 
histocy 4S niade the vehicle of prophecy, and creation lends all 
i<^ charms to paint tV^e glories jof redemption. Calculated 
alike io profit and to please, they inform the understanding, 
elevate the affections, and entertain the imagination. Indited 
unJer the intluence of him, to whom all hearts* are known, 
and all events foreknown, ,they suit mankind io all situations ^ 
grateful as the maiina wiiich descended from above,' and c^ftt 
formed itself to every ruilate. 
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The fairest productions of ijuman wit, after a fewr perusals, 
like gathered flowers, wither in ouf haods, and lose their fra- 
f'-'-grancy :'hut these unfading plaiits o^ paradise become, as we 
^^ are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; their 
bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh odours are emit- 
ted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has ooce 
. tasted their excellences, will clesire to taste them again ; a&d 
lie who tastes them oftenest, will relish them best. 

And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in heading his work^ which be 
bas taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of his la- 
bour. The employment detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noise of folly. VAm- 
ty and vexation flew away for a season ; care aad disquietude 
came not near his dwelling. He arose>, fresh as the morning, 
to his task ; the silence of the night invited him to pursue it ; 
and he can truly say^ that food and rest were not preferred 
before it. . ^very psalm improved infinitely upon his acquaint- 
ance with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last : 
for then he grieved that his work was done. Happier hours 
tjianttjose which have been spent in these meditations on the 
songs or Sion,' be never £(Kpects to see in tjiis world. Very 
pleasanthr did they pass ; they moved smoothly and swiftly 
, along : for when thus engaged, he counted no time. They 
are gone, but they have left a relish And\ fragrance upon the 
mind ; and the remembrance of them Ik sweet. J '/ . fioiiK^* 

■ •, ^SECTION X. \ \\l:^J ., ,, 
J , * Character of Alfred, king of lEngiSHS, \; 

The merit of this prince, both in private and public life; 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any m6»- 
• / narch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or any nr.tion, 
can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the complete 
model of that perfect ^character, which, iinder the denomina- 
tion of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have been fond 
of delineating, rather as a fiction' of their imagination, than 
in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice t so happily 
ivere all his virtues tectapered together* ; so justly were they . 
blended ; and so powerfully did each prevent the other fronl 
exceeding its proper bounds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most entei^risiog spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate perseverance, 
with the easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice, with the 
greatest lenity j the greatest rigour in conamand, with the 
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^reatest afifabilttj of deportment ; the highest capacity and in- 
clination for science, with the moat shining talents for action. 
Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a production of 
her skill should be set in the Purest light, had bestowed on him 
all bodily accomplish ments ; vigour of limbs, dignity of shape 
itid air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. 
By living in that barbarous age, he was deprived of historians 
worthy tb transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to see 
bim delineated in more lively colours, and with more parti- 
cular strokes, tbat we might at least perceive some of those 
small specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, it is im- 
possible h^coliU be c^ptirply exempted. HUME. 

■ / .. \' ' •'^v'f^' SECTION xr.^ 

\ / Ck&rdcter of Queen Elizabeth. 

There are few personages in history, who have been more 
exposed to the calumny, of enemies, and the adulation of 
friends, than queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely is any, 
whose reputation has been more certainly determined by the 
vnanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length of her 
administration,, and the strong features of her character, were 
able to overcome all pr^udices ; and, obliging her detractors 
to abate much of their invectives, anil her admirers somewhat 
•f their panegyrics, have, at last, in spite of political factions, 
and what is morej of religious animosities, produced a unifbni|^ 
judgment with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her con- 
stancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, and ad- 
dress, are allowed to merit the highest praises ; and appear 
not to have been surpassed by any person who ever filled a 
throne : a conduct Ipss rigorous, less imperious, more sincere, 
more indulgent to her people, would have been requisite te 
form a perfect character. By the force of her mind, she 
controlled all her more active, and stronger qualities ; and 
prevented them from running into excess. . Her heroism was 
exempted from all temerity ; her frugality from avarice ; her 
friendship from partiality ; her enterprise from turbulency and 
a yain ambition. Slie guarded not herself, with equal care, or 
equal success, from less infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, 
the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the sallies 
of anger. 

Her singular talents for government, were founded equally 
on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command ofer herself, she ^oon obtdlned an uncontrolled 
tagceudency over tlie people. Vew sovereigns of England sue- 
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ceeded to the throne in more difficult eircttmstances ; and 
none eyer conducted the governmeilt with so imifbrm success 
and felicity. — Though unacquainted with the practice of 
toleration, the true secret for managing religions factions, she 
preserved her people, by her superior prudence) front those 
confosions in which theological controversy had involved all 
the neighbouring nations ; and though her enemies wcnre the 
most powerful princes of Euroipe, the most «^tive, tite most 
enterprising, tne least scrupulous, she was aMe, by ^er vigour, 
to make deep impressions on their state ; hetr own greatness 
meanwhile remaining untouched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave men who fi^irislied durtng 
her reign, share the praise of her success ; but, instead of 
lessening the applausQ due to her, they make great additioa 
to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement to her 
choice ; they were supported by her constancy ; anrf, with all 
their ability, they were never ableto acquire an undue ascend- 
ancy over her. fn her family, in her court, in her kingdom, 
ahe remained equally mistress. The force of the tender pas- 
sions was great overlier, but the force of her mind was still 
superior : and the combat which her victory "visibly cost her, 
serves only to display tl^ firmness of her resolution, and' the 
lofliness of her ambitious sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has surmo.unted the 
•prejudices .both of faction -and of bigotry, yet lies still exposed 
to another prejudice, which is more durable, becauge ' morfe 
natural ; and which, according to the different views in which 
we survey her, is capable either of exalting beyond mfeasure, 
or diminishing, the lustre of Jher character. This prejudice h 
founded on the consideration of her sex. When we contem- 
plate her as a wsman, we are apt to be" struck with Jhje 
highest admiration of her qualities and extensive capacity ; 
hut we are also apt to requ'ii'e some more softness of disposi- 
tion, some greater lenity of temper, some of those amiable 
weaknesses by which her sex is distinguished. But the true 
method of estimating her merit, is, to lay aside till these con- 
siderations, and to consider her merely as a rational being', 
. placed in authority, and intrusted with the government of man* 
kind. - . HUfliE. 

SECTION Xll.y .li 

The ilavery of vice. 

The slavery produced by vice appears in Ae. dependence 
under which it brings the sinner, to circumstances or exterokd 
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fortune. One of the favourite characters of liberty* is tke 
independence it bestows. He who is truly a freeman is 
above all servile compliances, and abject subjectioli. He is 
able to rest upon himself; and while he regards his superiors 
with proper deference, neither debases himself by cringing to 
them, nor is tempted to purchase their favour by dishonoura- 
ble means. But the sinner has forfeited every privilege of 
this nature. His passions and habits render him an- absolute 
dependant on the world, and the world^s &voar ; on the un* 
certain goods of fortune, and the fickle humours of men. 
Tor it is by these he subsists, and among these his happiness 
is sought ; according as his passions determine him, to pursue 
pleasures, riches, or preferments. Having no fund withia 
himself whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource is in 
things without. His hop^s and fears all hang upon the world. 
iHe partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and Is moved and shaken 
J|>y every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest sense, 
a slave to the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the mind 
principles of noble independence. ** The upright than is 
satisfied from himself." He despises not the advantages'of 
fortune, but he centres not his happiness in them. With a 
moderate share of them he can be contented ; and contfvnt- 
ment is felicity. Happy in his own integrity, conscious of the 
esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the providence, 
and the promises of God, he is exempted from servile depend- 
ence on other thin^i^i^e can wrap himself up in a good 
conscience, and loOKiorward, without terror, to the change 
of the world! Let all things shifl arQuod him as they please, 
he believes that, by the Divine ordination, they shall be made 
to work together in the issue for his good : and therefore, 
bating much to hope from God, and little to fear from the 
world, he can be easy in every state. One who possesses with- 
in himself such an establishment of mind, is truly free. But 
shall I caU that man free, who has nothing that is his own, no 
property assurej^;^ whose very heart is not his own, but ren- 
dered the appendage of external things, and the sport of for- 
tune ? Is that man free, let his outward condition be ever so 
splendid, whom his imperious passions dMain at their call, 
' vrhovi they send forth at their pleasure, to drudge and toil, 
and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties of the 
world ? Is he free, who nlust fiatt^r and U^ to compass his 
ends f who^must bear with thisr man^s capricey and that man's 
scorn ; most profess friend»hip where ^ luKtes> and respec^ 
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where he contemns ; wfeo is not at liberty t^ appear in his own 
colours, nor to speak his Qwn sentiments ; who dares not be 
honest, lest he should be poor !^— Believe it, no chains bind so 
hari), no fetters are so heavy, as those which fasten the cor- 
« rupted heart to this treacherous world ; no dependence is more 
contemptible than that under which the voluptuous, the covet*- 
ous, or the ambitious man, lies to the means of pleasure, gain, 
or power. Yet this is the boasted liberty, which vice promises, 
as the recompense of setting us/ free from the salutary re^ 
straints of virtue. ' * blair. r 

TIONXIIL 

H' T%e man of integrity. 

/ It will not take much time to delineate the character of the 
man of integrity, as by its nature it *s a plain one» and easily- 
understood. He is one, who makes it his constai^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^'' 
low the road of duty, according'sis the word of God, and the 
voice of his conscience, point it out to him. He is not guided 
merely by affections, which may sometimes give the colour of 
virtue to a loose and unstable character. The upright man is 
guided by a fixed principle of mind, which determines him to, 
esteem nothing but what i#honourabIe ; and to abhor what- 
ever is fcclfle'or unworthy, in moral conduct. Henc^we find 
him ev.er the same; at all times, the trusty friend, the af 
fectionate relation, the conscientious man of business, the 
pious worshipper, the public spirited citizen. He assumes no 
borrowed appearance. He' seeks no mask to cover him ; for 
he acts no studied part ; but he is indeed what h^ appears to 
be, full of truth, candour, and humanity. In all his pursuits, 
he knows no path, but the fair and direct one ; and would 
much rather fait of success, than attain it by reproachful 
means. He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he. 
meditates evil against us in his heart. He never praises- u* 
among oui' friends ; and then joins in traducing us among. 
oiiT enemies. We shall never lind one part of his character 
at variance with another. In his manners, he is simple and 
unaffected ; in all his proceedings, open and consistent* 

(, SECTION XIV. 

I fLvmft with distiDguisyng true g^tlene^ from passive^ 

tameness df spicrt, afid'from iinlhnited compliance with the 

ttanpers of osiers, -^bat passive tamisn^SB, vrhlchf 'submits* 
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without opposition^ to every encroachment of the violent and 
assuming, forms no part of Christian duty ; hut, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance, which, on every occasion, falls in with 
the opinions and manners of others, is so iar from heing a vir- 
tue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many vices. It 
overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and produces that sin- ' 
ful conformity with the world, which taints the whole icharac- 
ter. In the present corrupted state of human manners, al- 
ways to assent and to comply, is the very worst maxim we 
can adopt. It is impossihle to support the purity and dignity 
of Christian morals, without opposing the world on various 
occasions, even though we should stand alone. That gentle* 
ness therefore which belongs to virtue, is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and the fawning 
assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right from fear. 
It gives up no important truth from i9attery. It is indeed not 
only consistent with a firm mind^ hut it necessarily requires a 
manly spirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give it any real 
value. Upon this solid ground only^ the polish of gentleness ' 
can with advantage be suf)erinduced. 

It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
virtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that 
part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilfmg 
to give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us 
to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retalia- 
ting their injuries. Meekness restrains our aitgry pas^ons ; 
candoi!r,icmr severe judgments. Xjlentleness corrects what- 
ever is offensive in our manners ; and, by a constant trafn of 
hivuane attentions, studies to alleviate the burden of common 
Haisery. Its office, therefore, is extensive. It is not, Jike ' 
some other virtues, called forth only on peculiar emergencies; 
but it is continually in action, when we are engaged in inter- 
course, with men. It ought to form our address, to regulate 
0ur speech, and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. . 

We must not, however, confound this gentle " wisdoriJ whicfi 
is from above," with^that artificial courtesy, that studied 
smoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such accomplishments,. the most frivolous and empty 
may possess. ' Too often they are employed by the artful, as 
a snare ; too often affected by the hard and unfeeliog, as a 
cover to the baseness of theii* minds. We cannot, at the same j 
time, avoid, observing the homa^se, which^ even in such in- * 
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stances, the world is constrained to pay to virtue. In order 
to render society agreeable,- it is foui^ necessary to assume 
somewhat^ that may at least carry iis appearance. Virtue is 
the universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, when the 
substance is wanting. The imitation of its form has been re- 
duced into an ar^; and, in the commerce of life, the first 
study of all who would either gain the esteem, or win the 

' hearts of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt the man- 
ners, of candour, gentleness, and humanity. But that gen- 
tleness which is the charact^iSstic of a good man, has, like 
every other virtue, ife seat rif the heart ; and let me add, no- 
thing except what^fibws^j^ the heart, can render even ex- 
ternal manners truly aRping. For no assumed behaviour 
can at all times hideJ^^^r^al character. In that unaffected 
civility which sprinpHEbm a gentle mind, there is a charm 
infinitely more powj^ml, than in all the Studied manners of 
flie most finished *mirtier. 

True gentl'ei^ess is founded on a sense of what we owe to 
HIM who made us, and to the common nature of which we all 
share. It .arises from ' reflection oh our own fiiilings and 
wants ; and from just views of the conditio^, and the duty of 
man. It is native feeling, heightened and improved by prin 
ciple. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feels for 
eviiry thing that is human ; and is backward and slow to in- 
flict the least wound. It is affable in its address, and mild ia 
its demeanoujf ; ever ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged 
by others ; breathing habitual kindness towards friends, cour- 
tesy to strangers, long-suffering to enemies. It exercises au* 
thority with moderation ; administers reproof with tender- 
ness ; confers favours with ease and modesty. It is unassum- 
ing in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly 
about trifles ; slow to contradict, and still slower to blame ; 
but prompt to allay dissension, and restore peace. It nei- 

-4her intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs, nor pries in- 
quisitively into the secrets of others. It delights above all 
t^mgs to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up the falling 

. tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart. Where it has not 
the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It seeks 
to please, rather than to shine and dazzle ; and conceals with 
care that supeporily, either of talents or of rank, which is • 
oppressive to those who are beneath it. In a word, it is thali 
spirit and that jtehour of manners, which the gospel of Christ 
enjoins, when it commands us, '* to bear one another's bur- 
dens : to rejoice with those who rejoicei and to weep with 
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ihoae who weep ; lo please everyone his neighbour fo^his 
good ; to be kind and tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and coune- 
oiiif ; to support the weak, and to be patient towards all men.** 

BLAIR. 



CHAP. VI. 

PATHETIC FI£C£S 

SECTION I. 

Trial and execution of the Earl of Strafford, who fell a 
saer^e to the viofence of the timely in the reign of Charles 
the First, ^ . 

The earl of Strafford defended himself against the accusa- 
tions of the house of Commons, with all the presence of mind, 
judgment, and sagacity^ that could be expected from inno- 
cen<xe and ability. His children were placed beside him, as 
he was thus defending his life, and the cause of his royal maS" 
ter. After he had, in a long and eloquent speecb> delivered * 
without premeditation, confuted all the accdl^tions of his ene- 
mies, he thus drew to a conclusion. *« But, my lords, I have 
troubled you too long : longer than I should have done, bift 
for the sake of these dear pledges, which a saint in heaven has 
left me."— Upon this he paused ; dropped a tear ; looked upOn 
his children ; and proceeded.—** What I forfeit for myself is 
1ft trifle : that^my indiscretions should reach my posterity, 
wounds me to the heart. Pardon nay infirmity. — Something 
I should have added, but I ain not able ; and therefore I let it 
pass. And now, my lords, for myself. I have long been 
taught, that the afflictions o[ this life are overpaid by that 
eternal weight of glory, which awaits the innocent Affd so, 
my lordb, even sb, with the utmost tranquillity, I submit my- 
self to your judgment, whether tjat judgment be life or 
death : not my will, but thine, O God, be done !'* 

His eloquence and innocence induced those judges to pity, 
who were the most zealous to condemn him, 'Bhe king him- 
self went to the house of lords, and spoke for some time in 
his defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, which had been 
chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and no^ng but 
s his blood could give the people satisfaction. He was con* 
*-. demned by both houses of pariiament ; and nothing remained 
•; but for the king to give his consent to the biB of attainder. 
; But m the present commotions, the constfXit of tt^ king 
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Mrould ery ensilj be dispensed with ; and imroinent danger 
might attend his refusal. Charles, howerer, who loTed 
Strafford tenderly, hesitated, and seemed reluctant ; tryiog 
every expedient to put off' so dreadful an office, as that of 
signing the warrant for bis execution. While he continued 
in this agitation of mind, and state of suspense, his doubts 
were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity in the 
condemned lord. He received a letter from that unfortunate 
nobleman, desiring that his life might be made a sacrifice to 
obtain reconciliation between the king and his people : add* 
ing, that he was prepared to ^j^ and that to a willing mind 
there could be no injuryiri!^]^9 instance of Boble generosity 
was but ill repaid by hi^ ^E^^^ho complied with- his re- 
quest He consented to sign the fatal bill by commission ; 
and Strafibrd was beheaded on Tower-hill ; behaving with all 
tnat composed dignity of resolution, which was expected from 
his character. goldsmith. 

^SECTION il. 

An eminent instance of trite fortitude. 

'All who havaftbeen disttn^ished as servants of God, or 
benefactors of men ; all who, in perilous situations, have 
tcted their part with such honour as to render their names 
illustriso? through succeeding ages, have been eminent for 
fortitude of mind. Of this we have one conspicuous exam|>l^ 
in the apostle Paul, whom it-firiU be instructive for us to view 
in a remarkable occurrence of his lif^^ Afler having long 
acted as the apostle of the Gentiles, bis n^ion called him t^ 
go to Jerusalem, where he knew that he was to encounter the 
utmost violence of his enemies. Just befox;e he set sail, h,€t 
called together the elders of his favourite church at Ephesus^ 
and, in a pathetic speech, which does great honour .to hi^ 
character, gave them his last farewell. Deeply a^ected by 
their knowledge of the certain dangers to which he was ez- 
))Osing himself^ all the asseraibly were filled with distress, and 
melted into tears. The circumstances were such, as might 
have cony eyed dejection even into, a resolute mind; and 
would have totally overwhelmed the feeble. " They all wept 
£iore, and fell on Paul's neck, ^nd kissed him ; sorrowing most 
of aljl for the words which he spoke, that they should see hi§ 
face no more."— What were then the sentiments, wb«^ waa 
the language, of this great and good man ? Hear tlie wordy 
which^poke his £rm and undaunted mind. ''Behold, I go 
Voundin the spirit, to Jerusalem, not knowing the thir^ that 
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sliall befall mt /here ; save that the Holy Spirit witnesseth 
in every city, saying, that bonds and afflictions abide me. * But 
nooe of these things more me ; neither count I my life deaf 
to myself, so that 1 miglit finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry wliich I haye received of the Lord Jesus, to testify 
the gospel of the grace of God.'^ There was uttered the 
voice, there breathed tbe spint, of a brave and a virtuous 
man. Such a man knows not what it is to shrink from dan- 
ger, when conscience points out his path. In that path he ia 
determined to walk, let the consequences be what i^ey may. 
This was the magnanimous behaviojur of that great apostle, 
when he had persecution and distress full in view. Attend 
now to tbe sentiments of the- same exceil^t man, when the 
time of his last suifering approached; ana remark the ma- 
jesty, and the ease, with which he looked on death. *• I ani 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought the good ^ght. I have finished my 
course. I have kept the faith. ^Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness^ How many years of life 
does such a dying moment oveftalance. Who would not 
choose, in this manner, to go ofif the stage, with such a song 
of triumph in his mouth, rather tlian prolong his existence 
through a wretched old age, stained with sin and shame ? 

' ^ . BLAIR. 

1^^ SECTION III. . 

The good man^s comfort in affliction* / 

The religion of Christ not only arms u$||||ith fortitude 
against the approach of evil ; but> supposing enfs to fall upon 
us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by many 
consolation? to which others are strapgers. While bad men 
trace, in the calamities with which they are visited, the hand 
of an offended sovereign, Christians are taught to view theid 
as the w^O-intended chastisements of a merciful Father. 
They hear amidst them, that still voice which a good con- 
science brings to their e^ ; " Fear not, for I am with thee : 
be not dismayed, for I am thy God." They apply to them- 
selves the comfortable promises with which the gospel 
abounds.* They discover in these the happy issue decreed to 
their troi^bles ; and wait with patience till Providence shall 
have acconoiplished its great and good designs. In the mean 
time, Devotion opens to them its blessef! and holy' sanctuary i 
that sanctuary in which the wounded heart is healed, and th^ 
weary mind is at rest 5 where the cares of th^ world are foij 
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gotten^ where ito tumults, are hushed, and its miseries disay* 
pear ; where greater objects open to our view than any which 
the world presents ; where a more serene sky shines, and a 
sweeter and calmer light beams on the afflicted heart la 
those moments of devotion, a pious maq, pouring out his wants 
and sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, feels that he is not left 
solitary and forsaken in a Yale of wo. God is with him ; 
Christ and the holy Spirit are with him ; ^nd though he 
should be bereaved of every friend on earth, he can look up 
[ in heaven to a Friend that will never desert him. bla^r. 

; SECTION IV. 
7^ close of life. 

When we contemplate the close of life ; the termination of 
man's designs and hopes'; the silence that now reigns among 
those who, a little while ago, were so busy, ar sagay ; who 
can avoid being touched with sensations at once awful and 
tender ? What heart but then warms with the glow of hu- 
iqanity ? In whose eye does not the tear gather, on revolving 
tHe fate of passing and shoit-lived man ? 

Behold the poor man who lays down at last the burden o^ 
bis .wearisome life. No xm^ shall he groan under the load 
of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the insolent calls 
•f the master, from whom he received his scanty W£^s. No 
more shall he be raised from needful slumber on his bed of 
straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to undergo 
the repeated labours of the day. While his humble grave is 
preparmg, aftd a few poor and decayed neighbours are carry* 
ing hiih thith^, it is good for us to think, that this man too 
was our brother ; that for him the aged and destitute wife, and 
the needy children, now weejp ; that, neglected as he was by 
the world, he possessed, perhaps, both a sound understanding, 
and a worthy heart ; and is now carried by angels to rest in 
AWahan's bosom. — ^At no great distance from him, the grave 
is opened to receive the rich and proud man. For, as it is 
said with emphasis in the parable, *' the rich man also died, 
and was buried.'^ He ako died. His riches prevented not 
bis sharing the same fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through 
luxury, they accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, " ^ 
mourners go about the streets ;" and, while, in all the pomf 
and magnificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heirs, 
impatient to examine his will, are looking on one another 
with jjealous eyes, and already beginning to dispute about the 

vision of his substance. — One da:^> we see carried aloog^ the 
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.c<^n of ihe smiling infant ; the flower just nipped as it began 
to blossom in the parent's view : and the next day, we behold 
the young man, or young woman, of blooming form and pro* 
mistng^ hopes, laid in an untimely grave. While the funeral 
is attended by a numerous unconcerned company, who are 
discoursing to one another about the news of the day, or the 
ordinary aSfairs of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the 
house of mourning, and represent to themselves what is pass- 
ing there. There \ve should see a disconsolate family, sitting 
m silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their 
little society ; and with tears in their eyes, looking to the 
thamber that is now iefl vacant, and to every memorial that 
presents itself of their departed friend. By such attention to 
the woes 6£ others, the selfish hardness of our hearts wUi be 
gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

Another day, wc follow to the grave, one who, in old J^e, 
and ailer a long career of life, has in full maturity sunk at last 
into rest. As we are going along to the mansion of the dead» 
it is natural for us to think, and to discourse, of all the chang- 
es which such a person has seea during the course of his life« 
He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of fortune. He 
has expenienced pros^rity, and adversity. He has seen fa- 
milies and kindreds rise and fall. He has seen peace and war 
succeeding m their turi^s ; the face of his country undergoing 
many alterations ; and the very city in which he dwelt, rising, 
in a manner, new around him. A^^r all he has beheld, his 
eyes are now^r closed for ever. He was becoming a stnmger 
in the midst q£^ new succession of men. A race who knew 
f him not, had ar'tsen to fill the earth.— ^Thus passes the world 
\ away. Throughout all ranks and conditions, " one generation 
passeth, and another generation cometh ;'' and this great inn is 
hy turns evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeeding 
pilgrims. O vain and inconstant world ! O fleeting and tran* 
aent life ! When will the sons of men learn to think of thee 
as they ought ? When will they learn humanity from the af* 
Mictions of their brethren ; or modeiation and wisdom, from 
the sense of their own fugitive state ? • blair. 

SECTION V. 

Exalted societyi and ihe renewal of virtuous cannexiofiay two 

sources of future felictty, 

S Besides the felicity which springs -from perfect love, there 
two circumstances which particularly enhance the bless, 
edness of that ** multitude who ^tand before the thron^y these 
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are, acceai to the most exalted society, and renewal of the moec 
tender connexions. The former is pointed out in the Scrip*> 
ture, by *' joining the innumerable company of angels, and the 
general assembly and church of the first-born ; by sitting dowa 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the liingdom of hea«> 
yen ;" a promise which opens the sublimest prospects to the 
human mind. It allows good men to entertain the hope, that^ 
separated from all the dregs of the human mass, from th^t 
mixed and polluted crowd in the midst of which tliey now 
dwell, .they shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, pa»- . 
triarchs, and apostles, with all those great and illastrious spir 
xits, who bavie shone in former ages as theiBerTants^of God^ 
or the benefactors of men; whose deeds we are accnatOBiedl 
to celebrate ; whose steps we now follow at a distance ; and 
whose names we pronounce with veneration. 

Umted to this high assembly, the blesiscd, at the same time« 
renew those ancient connexions with^virtuous Triends, %vhich 
bad been dissolved by death. The prospect of this awakens 
in the heart, the most pleasing and tender sentiment that pet- 
haps can fill it, in this mortal state. For of all the sorrows 
which we are here doomed to endure, none is so bitter as that 
occasioned by the fiital stroke which separates us, in appear^ 
ance for ever, from those to whom either nature or friendship 
had intimately joined our hearts. Mehory, from time to time, 
renews the anguish ; opens the wound which seemed once to 
have been closed \ and, by recalling joys that are past and 
gone, touches every spring of painful sensibility. In these 
agonizing moments, how relieving the thought, .that the separ 
ration is only temporary, not eternal ; that there is a time is 
cope of re-union with those with whon^ our happiest dajw 
were spent t whose joys and sorrows once were ours ; whose 
piety and virtue cheered and encouraged us ; and from vjrhoBS 
aAer we shall have landed on the peaceful shore where thej 
dwell, no revolutions of nature shall ever be able to part us i 
more ! Such is -the society of the blessed above. Of such ars I 
the multitude composedyiwho '-^ stand before the throne.^' ^ 

BLAIR. . 

' SECTION VI. 

Tlie clemency end amiahlt charade^ of the patriarch JosEPir. 

No human character exhibited in the records of Scripture, J 
is more remarkable and instructive than that of the patriarch | 
Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune ; from the condition of a slave, rising to be 
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roler of the Isdid of £gypt ; and ia every station aeqnirkig, by 
his virtae and wisdom, favoiir with God an^ man. When 
overseor of Potiphar's honse, his fidelity was proved by strong 
temptations, which he hpnoiraUy resisted. When thrown 
into prison by me artifices of a fake woman, his integrity and 
prudence soon rendered him conspicnons, even in that dark; 
mansion. When called into the presence of Pharaoh^ the 
wise and extensive plan which h.e formed for saving the king- 
dom from the misenes of impending famine, justly t^ised him 
to a high station, wherein his abilities were eminently display «r 
ed in the public service. But in his whole history, there is 
no circumstance so striking and interesting^ as his behaviour 
to his brethren who had sold him into slavery. The moment 
in which he made himself Icnown to them, was the most cri- 
tical one of his life, and the most decisive of his character. 
It is such as rarely occurs in the course of human ev^ts ; and 
is calculated to draw the highest attention of alljwho are en- 
dowed wiith any degree of sensilHlity of heari. 

From the whole tepour of the narration it appears, that 
^ though Joseph, upon the* arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
\ made himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he in- 
lended to discover himself ; and studied so to conduct the dis^ 
( <jovery, as might render the surprise of joy complete. For this- 
end^ by affected severity, rhe took measures for bringing 
down into £gypt all his fatlier's children. They were now 
arrived there ; and Benjamin among the rest, who was his 
younger brother by the same mother, and was particularly be- 
loved by Joseph. Him he threatened to detain ; and seemed 
wilhng to allow the rest to depart. This incident renewed 
their distress. They all knew their flither's extreme anxiety^ 
about the safety of Benjamin, and with what difficulty he had 
yielded to his undertaking this journey. Should he be pre- 
vented from returning, they dreaded that grief would over- 
power the old manls spirits^ and prove fatal to his life^ Ju- 
dah,. therefore, who had particularly urged the necessity of 
Benjamin^s accompanying his brothers, and had solemnly 
pl-s^ged himself to*their father for his safe return, craved, Up- 
on this occasion, an audience of the governor ; and gave him 
a full account of the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

Nothing can be moire interesting and pathetic than this dis- 
course of Judah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, he 
paints in ail the colours of simfd^ and natural eloquence, the^ 
distressed situation c^ the ^ed -patriarch, basteriing to the ^slose' 
of life ; long a£Sicted for the los» of a favourite S0&4 whom h J" 
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supposed to have been torn in pieces by a be&st of prey v la- 
bouring DOW iy)der anxious concern about his youngest son, 
the cilild of his old age, who alone was left alive of his mother, 
and whon noyiing but the calar^iities of severe famine could 
hare moved a tender father to send from home, and expose to 
the d>angers of a foreign land. /' If we bring him not back 
with us, we shall bring dpwn the gray hairs of thy servant, 
our father, with sorrow, to the .grave. I pray thee therefore 
let thy servant abide, instead of the young man, a bondman to 
our lord. For how shall I go up to my father, and Benjamin 
not with me ? lest I see the evil that shall come on my father.^' 

Upon this relation Joseph could no longer restrain himself. 
The tender ideas of his father, and his father's house, of his 
ancient home, his country, and his kindred, of the distress of 
his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly up- 
on his n^d to bear any farther concealment. '^ He ciied, 
Cause every man to ^o out from me ; and he wept aloud." 
The tears which he shed were not the tears of grief. They 
were the burst of affection. They were the effusions of a 
heart overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of nature. 
Formeiiy he had been moved in the same manner, when he 
first saw his brethren before him; ^' His bowels yearned upon 
them ; he sought £br a place where to weep. He went into 
his jch^mber ; and then washed hi^ face and returned to them." 
At that period his generous plans were not completed. Bat 
now, when there was no farther occasion for <;onstrainiii^ 
himself, he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his heart. 
The first minister to the Idng of Egj'pt was not ashamed to 
show, that he felt as a n^an, and a brother, j: ''He wept aloud; 
and the EgyptianA, and the house of Pha|aoh^ heard him." 

The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an afifeqting situation 
that were ever uttered ;-^** I am Joseph ; doth my father yet 
live.?"-r-What could he, what ought he, in that impassioned 
moment, to have said more ? This is the voice of nature her- 
self, speaking her own language ; and it penetrates the heart : 
no pomp of expression ; no parade of kindness ; but strong 
affection hastening to utter what it strongly felt. " His brc« 
thren could not answer him ; for they were troubled at his 
presence." Their siience is as expressive of those emotions 
of repentance and shame, which, on this amazing discovery^ 
filled their In-easts, and stopped their utterance, as the (e^ 
words which Joseph speaks, are expressive of the generoai 
{imitations wiiich struggled for vent within him. No painter 
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could seiase a more etrtking moment for cUsplaytng the charao- 
teristical features of the human heart, than what is here pre« 
sented. Never was there a situation ef more tedder and vir- 
tuous joy, ^n the one hand ; nor, on the other, of more over- 
irhefaiung conAsion and conscious guilt. In the simple nar- 
rition of the sacred historian, it is set before us with greater 
energy and higher effect, than if it had been wrought up with 
ail the Mooring of the* most admired modern eloquence. 

BLAIR* 

CJ^ SECTION VII. 

ALTAMONT. 

Tke foUcmng account of an qff^^cting^ mournful txU^ is related 
hy Dr. Youf^y who was present at the p^lonehfdy scene. 

The Bad evening before the death of the noble youth, whose 
fast hours suggested the most solemn and awful reflections, I 
was with him. No. one was present, but his physician, and an 
intimate whom, he loved, and whom he bad ruined. At my 
coming in, he ssad, *^ You and the physician are come too 
late. 1 Imve neither life nor hope, i ou both aim at mira- 
cles. You would raise the dead !" Heaven, I said, was mer- 
aifol— ->^* Or,'^ ei^claimed he,-^**I could not have been thus 
guilty. What has it not done to bless and to save me I — I ha^ 
been too strong for Omnipotence ! I have plucked down 
ruin.* * ■ I said, tiie blessed Redeemer, — " Hold ! hold ! you 
veund me i — That is the rock on which I split :-^I denied his 
Bamel'' ^ 

Refasii^ to hear any thing from me, or tal|:e any thing 
from ti)ephysician» he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of pain 
would permit, till the clock struck : Then with vehemencfie 
Jie exclaimed f ** Oh ! time ! time ! it is fit thou shouldst thMS 
strike thy murderer to the heart! — How art thou fled for 
ever 1-r— A month !— ^h, for a single week ! I ask not for 
years ! though aa age were too little for the much I have to 
^.'* On my saying, we could not do too much ^ that heairen 

-was a blessed place -" So much the worse.— ^Tis lost ! 'tis 

last !•— Heaven is to me the severest part of heil !" 

SooB afier^ I proposed prayer, — ^^ Pray you that can, I 
aeverprayed. I cannot pray — nor need f. is not I|e;ir?eQ 
<in my aide already? It closes with my conscience, ifts se-' 
Terest etrolces but second. my own.'' Observing^ fiia^ts 
friend was much touched at this, even to tears^ — (who c<^ld 
forbear ? I CQuJd not)— t^with a most aflectionate look he said 

K 
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<* Keep those tears for thyself. I have undone thee. — Dost 
thou weep fpr me ? that is cruel. What can pain me more ?** 

Here his friend, too much a£fected, would have lefl hioh-^ 
" No, stay — ^thou still ms^st hope ; therefore hear me. How 
madly have I talked ! How madly hast thou listened and be- , 
lieved ! but look on my present state, as a full answer to th^, 
and to myself. This body is all weakness and pain ; but my 
soul, as if stung up by torment to greater strength and spirit^ - 
is full powerful to reason ; full mighty to suflfer. ► And that, 
which thus triumphs within the jaws of immortality, is, doubt- ^ 
less, immortal-^And, as for a Deity, nothing less than an Al- 
mighty could inflict what I feel." \ 

I was about to congratulate th^is passive, involuntary con- ' 
fessor, on his asserting the two prime articles of his creed, ex- 
torted by tlie rack of nature, when he thus, very passionately 
exchiimed : — ** No, 'no ! let me speak on. I have not long to 
speak.—My much injured friend ! my soul, as my body, liet 
in niins ; in scattered fragments of broken thought— Remorse 
for the past, throws my thought on the future. Worse dread 
of the future, strikes it back on the past. I turn, and turn, and 
fincV no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain that is on .me» 
thou wouidst struggle with the martyr for hii| stake; and bless 
Heaven for the flames ! — that is not an everlasting flame ; that 
h not an unquenchable fire." 

^ How were we struck ! yet, s6on after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out 1 " My principles have pois.oned my friend ; my extrava- . 
gance has beggared my boy ! my unkindness J^as murdered 
my wife I — And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blasph^ed, 
yet- indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itself is a refuge, if k hide 
me from thy frown !" Soon after, his understanding failed. 
His terrified itloagination uttered horrors not to be repeated, 
or ever forgotten. And ere the sun (which, I hope, has Seen 
few like him) arose, the gaj', young, noble, ingenious, accom- ^ 
plished, and most wretched Altamont, expired ! i 

r this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain ? Hotf 
quick, how total, is the transit of such persons ! In what a dis- 
mal gloom they set for ever ! How short, alas ! the dky ^of 
their rejoicing! — For a moment they glitter— they dazzle ! 
In a moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers their mem- 
ories. Ah ! would it did ! Infatriy snatches thein from obliT- 
joiU In the long living annals of infkmy their triumphs are 
"recorded. Thy sufferings, poor Altfimont I stini)leed in the 
bosom of the heart-stricken frierid-r-for Altamont had a 
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friend. He might liave had many. His transient morning 
might have been the dawn of an immortal day. His name 
might have been gloriously enrolled in the records of eternity. 
His memory might have left a sweet fragrance behind it, 
g^tefal to the surviving friend, salutary to the succeeding 
generation. With what capacity was he endowed I with what 
advantages, for being greatly good I But with the talents of aa 
angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss in the su- 
preme point, judging right in all else, but aggravates his fol- 
ly ; as it shows him wrong, though blessed with the best ca- 
pacity of being right. ' dr. young. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DIALOGUES. 
SECTION I. 

■ DEMOCRITtS ANi) HERACUTUS.* 

The vic€S and follies of men should excite compassion rathes' 

than ridicule. 

Democritus, I find it vl>ossible to reconcile myself tqi a 
melancholy philosophy. ,' y 

Heraclitu^, And I am e'^Kally unable to apjprove of that vaifl 
philosophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicule one 
another. To a wise and feeling mind, the world appears in " 
a wretched and painful light. 

Dem. Thou art too much affected with the state of things ; 
and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her, And I think thou art too little moved by it. Thy 
mirth and ridicule bespeak the buffoon^ rather than the phi- 
losopher^ Does it not excite thy compassion, to see mankind 
so frail, 1^ blind, so far departed from the rules of virtue ? 

Dem, I am excited to laughter, when I see so much im-. 
pertinence^ tmd iblly. 

Her. And yet, after all, they, who are the objects of thy 
ridicule, include, not only mankind in general,, but the persons 
with whoDEi thou Jivest, thy friends, thy family, nay even 
ibyi(el£ « ' , 

' ' * D&moeritus tfnd H«raelitus were two ancient pbitoftopherS} tbe for- 
mer ol whom laughed, and the latter wept> at the enors and follies o' 
fliftiikuid. 
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Pem. 1 care very little for all the silly persons I meet 
with ; and think I am justifiahle in diverting myself with their 
folly. 

Her. If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wisdom 
nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them. But is it cer- 
tain, that thon art not as extravagant as they are ? . 
" Dem. I presume that I am not ; since, in every point, my 
sentiments are the very reverse of theirs. 

Her, There are follies of different kinds. By constanOj^ 
amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of otherSy 
thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dem. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; an4 
to weep over me too, if thou feast any tears to spare. For my 
part, I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the levities 
and ill conduct of the world about me. Are not all men fool * 
ish, or irregular in tfeeir lives ? 

Her. Alas ! there is but too much reason to believe, they 
are so : and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condition. 
We agree in this point, that men do not conduct themselves 
according to reasonable and just principles : but I, who do 
not sufier myself to act as they do, must yet regard tht 
dictates of my understanding and &elings, which compel me 
to love them; and that love ft'l^pne with compassion for 
ih^ir mistakes and irregularitie<J^^^nst thou condemn me 
for pitying my own species, my l^j^en, persons born in th^ 
dame condition of life, and desti*^ d to the same hopes and 
privileges ? If thotf shouldst enter a hospital, where sick and 
wounded persons resixle, would their wounds and distressei 
excite thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the body bear n* 
oomparison with those of the mind. Thou wouldst certainly 
blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been so unfeeling as ta 
laugh at or despise a poor miserable beiog) who had lost one 
of his legs : and yet thou art so destitute of humanity, -as to 
ridicule those, who appear to be deprived of the nobl^ pow- 
ers of the understanding, by the little regard which they pajf 
to its dictates. 

. Dem. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, because the loftri 
jgk not to be imputed to himself: but he who rejects the diq- 
tates of reason and conscienc<p, voluntarily deprives himself 
of their aid. The loss- originates in his own folly, 
- Her. Ah ! so inuch the more is he to be pitied ! A furion*^ 
Ifmiac, who should pluck out his own eyes; would deserve 
10re compassion than an. ordinary blind man. 
fiem. Come, let us accommodate the business. There h 
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something to be said on each side of the question. There is 
every where reason for laughing, and reason for weeping. 
The world is ridiculous,^ and I laugh at it : it is deploi^ble, 
and thou lamentest over it. £yery person views it in his own 
way, and according to his own temper. One point is un- 
questionahle, that mankind are preposterous : to think right, . 
and to act well, we must think and act differently from them. 
To submit to the authority, and follow the example of the 
greater part of men, would render us foolish and miserable. 
Her. All tfiis is, indeed, true ; but then, thou hast no real 
love or feeling for thy species. The calamities of mankind 
excite thy mirth : and this proves that thou hast no regard for 
men, nor any true respect for the virtues which they have un- 
bappily abandoned. Feneloriy Archbishop of Cambrof^. 

SECTION II. 
DIONYSIUS, PYTHUS, AND DAMON. 

•^. Genuine virtue cotMnands respect^ even from the had, 

. Dionysius. Ama'eino ! What do I see ? It is Pythias just ar* 
rived. — It is indet^d Pythias. I did not think jt possible. He 
is come to die, and to redeem his friend ! 

Pythias, Yes, it is Pythias. I leA the place of my confi^y* 
ment, with no other views, than to pay to heaven the vows I 
had made ; to settle my family concerns according to the rules 
of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, that I might die 
tranquil andjBatisiiedr 

Dio, But why dost thou return ? Hast thou no fear of death ? 
Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it thus voluntarily ? 

Py. I return to suffer, though I have not deserved death. 
Every principle of honour and goodness, forbids me to allow 
my friend to die ibr me." - • 

Dio. Dost thou, then, love him better than thyself? 

Py. No ; I love him as myself. But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death, rather than my friend ; sinoe it wm 
Pythias whom thou hadst decreed to die. It were not jusi 
that Damon' should suffer, to deliver me from the death which 
was designed, not for him, but for me only. 

Dio. But thou Supposest, that it is as unjust to inflict death 
upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py, Very tnie ; we are both perfect^ imiocent ; and it is 
equaHy vnjust to make either of us suffer. 

Dio. Why dost thou then assert, that it were injustice tc ^ 
put him. to death, instep of thee ? 

K 2 • 
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Py. It is, unjust, in the same degree, to inilict death either* 
' on Damon or on myself; hut Pythias were highly culpable to 
let Dumon suffer that death, which the tyrant had prepared^ 
for Pythias only. 

Dio. Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointed, with 
no other view, than to save the life of a friend, by losing thy own ? 

Py. I return, in regiard to thee, to suffer an act of injustice 
which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with respect 
to Damon, to perform- my duty, by rescuing him from the 
danger he ihcurred by his generosity to me# 

Dio. And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee. 
Dfdst thou not really fear, that Pythias would never return ; 
and that thou wouldst be put to death on his account ? 

Da. I was but too well assured, that Pythias would punc- 
tually return ; and that he would be more' solicitous to keep-^ 
his promise, than to preserve his life. Would to heaven, that 
nis relati<iQS and friends had forcibly detained him ! He would 
1.hen have lived for the comfort and benefit of good men ; 
und I should have the satisfaction of dying for him ! 

Dio. What ! Doefl life displease thee ? 

Da, Yes ; it displeases me when I see and feel the power 
of a tyrant. 

# Dio. It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more. I will or- 
der thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a . man who smypathizes with 
his dying friend. ' But remember it was Pythias who was de-' 
voted by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, that I 
may redeem my friend. Do not refuse me this coDsdtation in 
my last hour. 

. Dio. I cannot endure men, wlio despise death, and set my 
j»ower at defiance. 

Da* Thou canst not, then, endure virtue. 

Dto. No : I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, 
which contemns life; which dreads no pHnishment ; and 
.which ft insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da. Thou seestj however, that it is a virtue, which is not 
insensible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 

Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
•"ivl/tther IDamon will continue to despise my authority. 

. pa. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy ples- 
^iWe, has mertted his life, and deserved thy favour ; but I - 
l^e excited Ihy indignation, by resigning myself to thy pow,- 
^t^ in; order to save him ; be satisfied, then, with this sacri- 

i^ and put me to deatb * 
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Py, Hold, Diony^ius! remember, it was Pythias alone who 
offended thee : Damon could not — :- 

LHo. Alas ! what do 1 see and hear ! where am I •? How 
•vmiserable ; and how worthy to be so ! I have hitherto known 
nothing of trae virtue. I have spent my life in darkness and 
error. All my power and honours are insufficient to produce 
love. I cannot boast of having acquired a single friend, in 
the course of a reign ' of thirty years'. And yet these two 
- persons, in a private condition, love on^ another tenderly, un- 
reservedly confide in each other, are mutually happy, and 
ready to die for each other's preservation. 

Py. How couldst thou, who hast 'never loved any person, 
expect to have friends ? j7 thou hadst loved and* respected 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love aud respect. Thou 
.bast feared mankiiid ; and they fear thee ; they detest. thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion so perfect. 1 give yoa your lives ; and 
I will load you with riches. 

Da. We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in 
regard to thy friendship, we cahnot accept or enjoy it, till 
• thou become good and just. Without these qualities, thou 
canst be connected with none but trembling slaves, and base 
flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of free and 
generous minds, thou must be virtuous, affectionate, disint^ 
rested, beneficent ; and know how to live in a sort of equality 
with those who share and deserve thy friendship. 

^ Fenelon^ Archbishop df Carabray. 

SECTION III. 

LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

Christianity defended against the cavils of scepticism, ' 

- Bayle. .Yes, we both were philosophers ; but my philosophy 
was the deepest. You dogmatized ; i doubted. 

Locke. Do you^make doubting a proof of depth in pbilo»o. 
phy ? It may be a good beginning q1 it ; but it is a bad tnA. 

Bayle, No :— the more profound our searches are into the 
nature of things, the mqre uncertainty we shall find ;^ and the 
most subtle minds see (mjections. and difSculties in every sys- 
tem, which are overlooked or undiscoverable by ordinary un- 
derstandings. 

, Locke. It would be better then to be no philosopher, and to 
continue in the vulffu* herd of mankind, that one may have ti« 
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ctnoTenience of thinking that one knows something. I find 
tiiat the eyes which nature has given me, see many thiags 
very cleat ly, though some are out of their reach, or discerned 
' bat dimly. What opinion ought I to have of a physician, who 
should offer me an eye-water, the use of which would at first 
so sharpen my sight, as to carry it farther than ordinary ▼!- 
sion ; but would in the end put them out ? Your philosophy 
is to the eyes of the mind, what I have supposed the doctor's 
nostrum to be to those of the body. It actually brought your 
own excellent understanding, which was oy nature quick- 
sighted, and rendered more so by art and a subtilty of Ic^c 
' peculiar to yourself-— it brought, I say, your very acute un- 
derstanding to see nothing cleaSly ; and enveloped all the 
great truths of reason and religion in mists of doubt 

Bayle. I own it did ; — but your comparison is not just. I 
did not see well, before I used my philosophic eye-water : f 
only supposed I saw well ; but I was in an error, with all the 
rest of mankind. The blindness was real, the perceptions 
were imaginary. I cured myself first of those false imagina- 
tions, and then I latidably endeavoured to cure other men. 

Locke, A great cure indeed t — and do not you think that, ip 
return for the service you did them, they ought to erect yoo 
a statue ? * 

^ Bayle, Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own 
weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength wt 
have not, we are always in great danger of hurting ourselves^ 
or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt^ by vain anc 
idle efforts. 

Locke. I agree with you, that human nature should knoic 
its own weakness ; but it should also feel its.strength, and try 
to improve it Thus was my employment as a philosopher. 
I endeavoured to discover the real powers of the mind, to see 
what it could do, and what it could not ; to restrain if from 
efforts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how to advance as 
far as the faculties given to it by nature, with the utmost ex* 
prtion and most proper culture of them, would allow it to go. 
tnnie vast ocean of philosophy, I had the line and the plum- 
met always in my hands. Many of its depths I found myselif 
unable to fathom ; but, by caption in sounding, and the care* 
ful observations I made in the course, of my voyage, i fomi 
out some truths of so much use to mankind, that thtj ac* 
knowledge me to have been their benefactor. 

Bayle. Their ignorance makes them think so* Some other 
^losopher will come hereafter, and show those truths to b« 
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ftlseboojs. He will pretend to dMcorer oth«r truths of equal 
impbrtance. A later s;^ will arise, perhaps among men now 
barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious dlsco¥<eries-wiUdis» 
credit the opinions of hisadadfed predecessor. In philo8o« 
phy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one thing exists by 
tile destruction of another. 

- jLocke. Opinions taken up without a patient investigatioi]^ 
depending on terms not accurately defined^ and principle 
begged without proof, like theories to explain the phasnomena 
of nature, built on suppositions instead of experiments, must 
perpetually change and destroy one another. But some opin- 
ions there are, even in matters .n^t obvious to the common 
sense of mankind, wbkb the mind has received on such ra- 
tional grounds of assent^ that they are as immoveable as the 
pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophically) as the great 
laws of Nature, by which, under Godj the universe is susp 
tained. Can you seriously think, that^ because the hypothesis 
of 3^our countryman Descartes, which was nothing bqt an iii- 
genious,> well-imagined romance, has b^n lately exploded, the 
aystem of N^wton^ which is built on experiments aod geom^ 
try, the two mosttsertaih methods of discovering truth, wiU 
ever fail; er that, because the whims off^oaiics and thf 
divinity ' of the schoolmea, cannot now be. support^, . the 
doctrines of that religion, which 1, the declared enemy- of idjf^ 
enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmfy believied and maintaaai- 
ed, will ever be shaken ? 

Butyle^ If yoq bad asked Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system wouM ever be coii* 
futed by any other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had been 
by his, what answer do you suppose he would have returned ? 

Locke. Come, come, you yourself know the difference be* 
tween the foundations on which the credk of those systems, 
'and that oi Newton is placed. : Your scepticisn^ is mor» 
affected than real. You found it a shorter way to a great re 
pataticm, {the only, wish of your hearty) to object, than to de« 
fend ; to puU down, than to set up. And your talents were 
admirable for that kind of work. Then your huddling ton 
gether^ in a Critical Dictl'onaTy, a pleasant tale, or bbscene 
Jest, and a grave argument against the Christian reli^on, a 
tnHty coiilutation of some absurd author, and an artfbl sophism 
to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly comr 
meolious toall oury«iungsn:iarta a^d smalterers in free-think' 
»*w.A*But wh^t mtschief have you not done to hiiman society f 

■^Hiyoiurtd, and with some degree of success i tc 
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shake those fouiuiations;' on which the whole moral world, 
and the great fabric of social happiness, entirely rest. How 
€OQld yoU) «s a philosopher, in the sober hours of reflection, 
answer for this to your conscience, even supposing you had 
doubts of the truth of a system, which gires.to virtue its 
sweetest hopes, to impenitent vice its greatest fears, and to 
true penitence its best consolations ; which restrains even the 
lenet approaches to guilt, and yet makes those allowances for 
the infirmities of our nature, which the Stoic pride denied to 
it, but which its real impei^ction, and the goodness of its 
infinitely benevolent Creator, so evidently require ? 

JBayle. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its freedom. 
'Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, and a 
tyranny, against which it has a right to rebel. 

Lfiilke. The mind, though free,. has a governor within it- 
self, which may and ought to limit the exercise o? its freedom. 
Th0t governor is reason. 

'.^ayle. Yes : — ^but ffeason, like othergovernors, has a policy 
more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any fixed 
laws. And if that reason, which rules my mind or yours, has 
happened to set up a favourite notion, it not only submits 
implicitly to it, but* desires that the same respect should be 
^aid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I hold that any 
man may lawfully oppose this desire in another ; aild that U* 
he is wise, he will use his utmost endeavours to check it ia 
himself. 

Locke, Is there not also a weakness of a cojitrary nature to 
this you are now ridiculing ? Do we not often take a pleasure 
in showing our own power, and gratifying our own pride, by 
degrading the notions set up by other men, and generally re- 
spected ? 

Bayle, I believe we do ; and by this means it often happens, 
that, if one man builds and consecrates a temple to folly 
another polls it down. 

Locke, Do you think it beneficial to human society, to hare 
all temples pulled down ? 

Bayle, I cannot say that I do. / 

• Locks, Yet I fipd not in your writings any mark of distincr 
tion, to show us which yoi! mean to save. 

Bayle, . A true philosopher, like an impartial historian, n^ ji, 
be of no sect. * ic* 

Locke, Is there no medium^ between the bliiid zeaL ^% 
trectiry, and a total indifference to all religion ? ^n^ 

Ba^jU, With regard to morality, I was Q|]iM/e*truths to li^ 
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Locke. How could yon then be iDdififerent with regard to 
the sanctions religion gires to morality ? How could you pub* 
lish what tends so directly and apparently to weaken in man- 
kind the belief of those sanctions ? 'Was not this sacrificing 
the great interests of virtue to the little motives of vanity ?. 

Bayle. A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do wrong, 
by declaring that, which, on a full discussion of the question^ 
he sincerely thinks to be true. 

Locke. An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial 
to society, or opposes any that are useful to it, has the strength 
•f opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, to plead 
in alleviation of his fault. But your cool head and sound 
judgment, can have no such eseuse. I know very well there j 

are passages in all your works, and those' not few, where you 
talk like a rigid moralist. I have als# heard that your charac- 
ter was irreproachably good. But when, in the most laboured 
parts of your writings, yeu sap^ the surest foundations of all 
moral duties ; what avails it that in others, or in the conduct 
of jour life, you arppeared to respect them ? How many, wh6 
have stronger passions than you had, and are desirous to get 
rid of the curb that restrains theih, will lay hold of your 
scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obligations of vir-) 
tlie ! What a misfortune is it to have made sucha use of such 
talents ! It would have been better for you and for mankind, 
if you had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians, oi^ 
the m'ost credulous monk in a Portuguese convent, fhe rich* 
es of the mind, like those of fortune, may be employed so 
perversely, as^to become a nuisance and pest, instead of 'aa 
ornament tfhd support, to society. 

Bayle. You are very severe upon roe. — But do you count , 
rt no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them frdin the 
frauds and fetters of prre>'i£n Jt, from the deliriums of fanati- 
cism,' and from the terrors and folliea of superstition ? Con- 
sider how much mischief these have! done to the world ! 
Even in the last age, what-massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulmohs of- govfemn^ent, what confusion i^ society, did 
they produce ! Nay, in that we both lived in, though -InuGh * . 
more enlightened than the former, did I not S4^e them occa- 
sion a violent persecution in my own country ? and can you 
blame me for striking at the root of these evSs ? 

Locke. The root of these evils, you well know, 'was false 
religion : but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are not 
Ibore different, than the system of faith I defended, and tliat 
which produced the horrors o{ which you speak. Wh.v 
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ti^ald you so fallaciously confound them together in some of 
your writing, that it requires much more judgment, and a 
more diligent attention, than ordinary readers have, to sepa* 
rate them again, and to Inake the proper dbtincttoas ? ThiSi 
indeed, is the great art of the most celebrated free-thinkers. 
They recommend themselves to warm and ingenuous minds, 
by lively strokes of wit, and by arguments really strong, 
^igainst superstition, enthusiasm, and prlestcra^ But, at the 
tame time, they insidiously throw the colours of these upon 
the fair face of true religion ; and dress her out in, their garb, 
with a malignant intention to render her odious or despicable , 
to those who have not penetration enough to discern the 
impious fraud. Some of them may have thus deceived them- 
selves, as weH as others. Yet it is eeartain, no book that ever 
was written by the most acute of. thbse gentiemen, is so re- 
pugnant to priestcraft, (o spiritual tyranny, to all absurd su- 
perstitions, to all that can tend to disturb, or injure society, as^ 
that gospel they so muqh affect to despise. 

Bayle, Mankind are so made, that, when they have beea 
aver-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper again^ 
till they have been over-cooledw My scepticism might be n*-- 
eessary, to abate the fever and phrehzy of false religion. 

Loeie. A wise prescription, indeed, to bring ^^ a paralyti- 
ca! state* of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
^Isy, which deprives the mind of aM vigour, and deadens its 
juatursd and vital powers,) in order to take off a fever, which 
temperance, and the milk of the evaogelical doctrines, would 
probal)ly eure^ .«. . 

Bayle. I acknowledge that those medktoes^liave a|^eat 
power. But few doctors.- apply them untainted with the mix- 
ture of some harsher drugs, :pr some unsafe and ridiculojUK 
nostrums (^ their own. ~--^ 

L^cke. Waat you now ddy is too true.^ — God has ,pven us 
a most excellent physic ibr the soul, in $tt its diseases f \m% 
bad and interested physicians, or ignorant ^d conc.eited 
^liacks, administer it so i£ to the rest of maaki^d^that inudh 
of the benefit of it is unhappily lost. hOB.J>hYTTBhTQ«. 
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. CHAP. VIII. 
PUBIJC SPEECI»:S. 

SECTION I. 

Cicero against Verres. ' 

The time is come, Fathers, when that which has loog been 
wished for, towards allaying the enyy jour order has been 
subject to, and removing the imputations against trials, is ef- 
fectually pat in your power. An opinion has long prevailed, 
not only here at home, IJut likewise in foreign countries, both 
dangerous to you, and pernicious to the state, — ^that, id prose- 
CHtions, men of wealth sfe always safe, however clearly con- 
victed. There is now tcjbe brought upon his trial before you, 
to the confusion, I hope/ of the propagators of this slanderous 
imputation, one whose 4ife and actions condemn 'him in the 
epinion of all impartial persons ; but who, accordii]^ to his own 
reckoning ^d declared dependence upon his riches, ^s already 
acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres. I demand justice of you, 
Fathers, upon the robber of the public treasury, the oppressjor 
of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of the rights lod 
privileges of PkOmans, ttie scourge and curse of Sicily. . # 
that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes des<;r*^c«e, 
your authority, Fathers^ will be venerable and sacred in Ute 
eyes of the public : but if his grebt riches should bias you m 
bis favour," Ishall still gain ane point, — to make it apparent to 
all the wojrld, that what was wanting in tins case, was^ot a 
criminal nor a prbsecutor, but justice and adequate punishment. 
To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, what 
does his quaestorship, the $rst public employment be held, 
ivhat does it exhibit, but one continaed scene of villaniea ? 
Cneius Carbo,-^ plundered of the public money by his p^n 
treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an arpiy deserted 
and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and reli^ 
gious rights of a people violated. Tlie employment he held 
U^ Asia Minor and Pamphylia, what did it produce but the ruin 
of those countries ? in which houses, cities, and temples, were 
robbed by him. What was his conduct in his praetorship here 
at home ? Let the plundered temples, and public work* neg- 
lected, that he might embezzle the money intended for car- 
rying them on, bear witness. How did he discharge the of-v 
fice of a jutUre ? Let those who suffered by his injustice an 
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jiwer. Bat liis praBtorship 4q Sicily crowns all his works of 
wickedness, and finishes a lasting monument to his infamj. 
The mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during 
the three years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that 
many years, under the wisest and best of praetors, will not be 
t SttfUcient to restore things to the condition in which he found 

!j them : for it is notorious, that, during the time of his tyranny, - 

\\ the Sicilians neither" enjoyed the protection of their 'own ori- 

ginal laws ; of the regulations made for their benefit, by the 
Koman senate, upon their coming under the protection of 4he 
r commonwealth ; nor of the natural and unalienable rights of 
men.- His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three 
years. And his decisions have broken all law, all precedent, 
all right. The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard-of 
impositions, extorted from the industrious poor, are not to be 
computed. The most faithful ■ allies of the commoijiie^^i?^ ' 
haTe been treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like 
slaves, been put to ^ath with .tortures. The most atrocious 
criminals, for money, have been exempted from the deserved 
I punishments ^ and men of the most unexceptionable charac- 

I ters, condemned and banished unheard. The harbours, though 

sufficiently fortified, and the gates of strong towns, have been 
opened to pirates and ravagers. The soldiery and sailors, be« 
.lAigiQg to a province un&r the protection of the common- 
we«nrth, have been starved to death ; whole Beets, to the great de- 
trii^nent of the province, suffered to perish^ The ancient mbnu- 
ments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness,^ the statues of 
heroes and princes, have been carried ofif; an>the temples 
stripped of the images. — Having, by his iniquitous sentences, 
dlled the prisons with the most industrious and deserving of 
the people, he then proceeded to order numbers of Roman 
citizens to be strangled in the gabls': so that the exclamation, 
** I am a citizen of Rome!" which has often, in the most dis- 
^^ tant regions, and among the most barbarous people, been a 
protection, was of no service to tkem ; but, on ^e contrary, 
^ - brought a speedier and a more severe punishment upon them. 
* 1 ask now, Verrea, what thou hast to advance against this 
charge? Wilt thou pretend to deny it? Wilt thou pretend, 
that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is alleged 
against thee? Had any prince, .or any Mate, committed 
the same outrage against the privilege of R#man citizens,, 
should 'w^e not t^nk we had sufficient ground for demanding 
satisfaction ? What punishment ought^ then, to be indicted 
T)ou a tyrannical and wicked prstor, who dared, at no great* 
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er distance than Sicily, within sight of the ItaKan coast, to 
put to the infamous death of crucifixion,' that unfortunate anc 
innocent citizen, Puhiius Gavius Cosunus, only for his having 
asserted bis privilege of citizenship, and declared his intentiou 
of appealing to the justice of his country, against the cruel 
oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison at Syra- 
cuse, whence he had just made his escape ? The unhappy 
man, arrested as he was going to embark tor his native coun- 
try, is brought before the wicked prator. With eyes darting 
fury, and a countenance distorted with cruelty, he orders the 
helpless victim of his rage to be stripped, and rods to be 
brought : accusing him, but without the least shadow of evi* 
dence, or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 
It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, " 1 am a Ro- 
inan citizen : I have served under Lucius Pretius, vi^ho is now 
at Panormus, and will attest my innocence." The blood-thirs* 
ty praetor, deaf to all, he could urge in his own defence, or- 
dered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. Thus, fathers, 
was an innocent Roman citizen publicly mangled with scoui^* 
ing; whilst the only words he uttered, amidst his crucd suf* 
ferings, were, ** I am a Roman citizen !" With these he 
hoped to defend himself from violence and infamy. But of 
60 little service was this privilege to him, that, while he was 
thns asserting his citizenship,, the order was given for his e^if 
cation, — ^for his execution upon the cross I 

O liberty I — O sound once delightful to every Roman ear !— 
O sacred privilege of Roman citizenshij^ !— once sacred I-—* 
now tramplofi upon ! — But what then \ Is it come to this t 
Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds his whole 
power of the Roman people, in a Ronoian province, within 
sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and red hot 
plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death of the 
cross, a Roman citizen ? Shall neither the cries of innocence 
expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor the 
majesty of the Ronian commonwealth, nor the fear of the 
J. Justice of his country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruel- 
i ty of a monster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at 
ft the root of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 
L I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdom 

f and justice, Fathers, will not, by suffering the atrocious and 
vnex^mpled^ insolence of Caius Verres to escape due punish" 
J ment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a total snbver- 
r sioD of authority, and the introduction of general j4^;iarchy an<l 
confusioa. cicero's oiiATK>ivs> 
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. SECTION IL 

• Speech of Adserbal to the Roman Senate y imploring ^eir pT> 

lection against Jugurtha. - . 

FATHERS ! ' ' 

It is known to yotf, that king Micipsa, my father, on bis 
^eath-bed, leil in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, con- 
jungtly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and myself, the 
children of his own body, the administration of the kingdom 
of Numidia, directing us to consider the senate and people of 
Rome as proprietors of it. , lie charged us to use our best en- 
deavours to be serviceable to the Roman commonwealth ; as- 
suring' us, that your protection would prove a defence against 
jkll enemies ; and would be instead K>£ armies, fortifications,* 
and treasures. 

While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but how 
to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our de- 
ceased father — Jugurtha — the most infamous of mankind ! — • 
breaking through all ties of gratitude and of common hu- ' 
mani^y, and trampling on the authority of the Roman com- 
monwealth, procured the murder of my unfortunate brother ; 
and Kis driven me from my throne and native country, though 
be 1 aows I inherit, from my grandfather Massinissa, and my 
^t-icr Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

%5r a prince to be reduced, by villany, to niy distressful cir- 
c J[istances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the consideration — that I find myself obliged 
to solicit your, assistance, fatl^ers, for the services done you 
by my ancestors', not for any I have been able to render you 
^jn my- own person. JugurtJia has put it out of my power' to 
deserve any thing at your hands ; and has forced me to be 
burdensome, before 1 could be useful ^o you. - And yet, if I 
lad no plea, but my undeserved misery — a once powerful 
prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious monarchs, now, 
without any fault of my own, destitute of every support, and 
reduced to the necessity of beting foreign assistance, against 
an enemy who has seized my throne and toy kingdom — ^if 
my unequalled distresses were all I had to plead — ^it wotild 
become the greatness of the Roman commonwealth, to pro* 
tect the injured, and to check the triumph of djiring wicked- 
ness over helpless inno^'ence. But, to provoke j'our resentment 
to the utmost, Jugurtha has driven liae from the very domin- 
ions, which the senate and people of Rome gave to my.;uices- 
tors J and, from which, my girandfather, and my. father, under 
our umbrage, expelled Syphax and the Carthaginians. Thus, 
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fathers, your kindness to our famiiy » defeated ; and Jugur-' 
tha, in injuring me, throws contempt upon yoii: 

O wretcbed prince I Oh cruel reverse of fbrtiine ! Oh fa* 
ther Micipsa ! is this the consequence of thy generosity ; that 
he, whom thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own 
children, should he the murderer of thy children ? Must, then^ 
the roy^ house of Numidia always* he a scene of havoc and ' 
blood ?^ While Carthage remained, We suffered, as was to be 
expected, all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks ; our 
enemy near ; our on^ powerful ally, the Roman common- 
wealth, at a distance??^ When that scourge of Africa was no 
more, we congratulated ourselves, on the prospect of c^stablish* 
ed peace.. But, instead of peace, behold the kingdom of Nu- 
midia drenched with royal bh>od ! and the only surviving son of 
its late king, flying from an adopted murderer, and seeking 
that safety in foreign parts, which he cannot cpmmand in his 
own kingdom. ' "^ , " ' 

Whither — ^Oh ! whither shall I fl v ? If I return to the royal 
palace of my ancestors, my fajber^ throne is seized by the 
murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, but that 
Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those hands 
which are now reeking with my brother's ? If I were to fly* 
for refuge, or'fof assistance to any otiter court, from wlAt 
prince can 1 hope for protection, if the Roman commonwealth 
give me up ? From my own family or friends I have no eii- 
pe^tcitions. My royal lather is no more. He is beyond the 
. rea<^h of licence, and out \)f hearing of the complaints of his 
unhappy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual sympathy 
, would be some alleviation. ^ j^ut he is hurried out of life^ ia 
his early youth, by the very hand which should have been the 
last to injure any of the royal Tamily of Numidia. The 
bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he suspected to be 
in my interest. Some have been destroyed by the lingering 
torment of the cross. Others have been given a prey to wild 
beasts V^ and their anguish' made the sport of men more cnj^. 
tfian wild beasts. If there be any yet alive, they are shut yp 
in dungeons, there to drag out a life more intolerable than 
death itselft - . 

Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that height 
of power to which you are raised, on thie unexampled dis- 
tresses of a prince, t?rka is, by the cruelty of a* wicked in- 
truder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not thr 
crafty insinuations of him who^ returns murder for adoptior 
prejudice ^our iud;;ment. Do not Usten to the wretch wh 
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^as butchered the son and relations of a king, who gave hi^ 
pow*er to sit on the same throne with his own sons. — I have 
b^eri informed, that he I^oups by his emissaries to prevent 
your determining any thing agaibst him in his absence ; pre- 
tending that I magnify my distress, aad might, for him, have 
ffUiid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if ever the tim^ 
comes, when the due vengeance frqm above shall overtake 
him, he will then dissemble ,a3 I do. Then' he, who now^ 
hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those whom his vio- 
lence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel ilistre;ss, and suffer {ox 
his impious h^ratitude to my father JKmd his blood-thirsty 
crueUy to my brother. v 

Oh murdered, butchered brother! Oh dearest to my heart — 
now gone for ever from niy sight 1-^but why should I lament • 
Ills death ? fje is, indeed, deprived of the blessed light of 
Leaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by the very person whp 
ought to have been the first to hazard his own lite, in, defence 
of any one of Micipsa's family. But, as things are, my bro- 
ther is not so niuch deprived of these comforts, aa deUvere4 
from terror, from flight, from exile, and the endless train of 
miseries wliich render life to me a burdea. He lies full loW|^ 
gored with wounds, and festering in his own blood. But he 
liU? in peace. He feels n5)ne of the miseries which rend m^ 
Foul with agony and distraction, while I am set up a spectacle 
to all mankind, of the uncertainty of human affairs. So fai; 
froqa having it in my power to punish his murderer, I am not; ^ 
m.ister of the means of securing Cfj own life. §p for frooi, 
being in a conditipn to defend my kingdom from the^vioienc^ 
of the usurper, I am obtiged to apply for foreign protectioQ, 
for my own person. 

J'athers ! Senators of Rome I the arbiters of nations 1 tO; 
3'ou I fly for refuge from the mur4erous fury of Jugurtha. — ^ 
By your affection for your children ; by your love fojr your 
country ; by your dwn virtqes ; by the majesty of th^ Rojiaau 
comrnonwe?lth ; by all that is sacred,, and all thai is^ dear to 
you-^-deUver a wretched pririce from undeserved, unprovoked 
*lj^i'y ; am* sav^ the kingdom of Numidia, which is your awn 
property, from being the prey of violence, usurpation, and 
cruelty. sa^^lust^ . 

SECTION in. 

Tiu Apostle^ Paul's nohk defence before Fesths and Aojiippa. 

Agrippa sjSd unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak fo^ 
fhycplf-^Thielri Paul stretched fprth his hand, ^ and answcref^ 
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I think myself hnpp J, kiog Agrippa, because I shall answer 
for myself thii day before thee, concerning all the things 
whereof I am accused by the Jeffs :. especially, as I know 
thee to be expert in all customs and questions which are 
among the Jews. 'Wherefore 1 beseech thee to hear me pa- 
tiently.. , 

My manner of life froish my youth, which was at the first 
among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; wbo 

. knew me from the beginning, (if they would testify,) that 
lifter the straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee^. 

) And now I stand and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made by God to our fathers ; to which proqiise, our twelve 
tribes, continually serving God day an(f night, hope to come: 
and, for this hope's sake, king Aj;rippa, 1 am accused by the 
Jew&. : » 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that 

' God should rsdse the dead ? i verily thought with myself, thait 
1 bught to do many things eonti^ary to the ncfiiie oi Jesus of 

''Nazareth : and this I did in Jerusalem. Many of the saints I 
shut up in prison', having received authority from the chief 
priests : aiid when they were put to death, I gave my voice 
against them. And f c^en punished them in every synagogue, 
aod compelled them to blaspheme ; and being exceedingly 
mad against them, I persecuted them even unto strange citiei^ 
But as I went to Dam9$cus, with authority and commission 
from the chief priests, at mid-day, O king !• I saw in the way 
a tight from lieaTen, above the brightness of the sun, "shining 
r»und a^mt me, and them who journeyed with m^. And 
when we were all' fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking 

• to me and saying, in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why 
persecatest thou me ? It is hard for tfc^e to kick against the 
pivicks. And I si^d, who art thou, Lord ? And he replied, t 
WK Jesus whom thou persecatest But rise, and stand upoii 
th^f feel : for I have appeared to thee for this purpose, to 
vuUie thee a minister, aad. a witness both of these things, 
which thou hast seen, and of those things in which 1 will ap- 
pear, to thee ; delivering thee from the people, and from the 
Gentiles, to whom I now send thee, to open tl^ir eyes, and 
to iurn them from darkness to light, and from' the power of 
,^^g^n to God ; that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and 
^^.^\^ance cunongst them who are sanctified by faith that 10 

WB^ieupon, O king Agrlppa ! 1 was not disobedient to ths 
beaveoly vision ; bat showed ^^* ^t to them of Diunascas, and 
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at Jerusalem^ and through s^l the coasts of Jadea, and then 
to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to Ged, and 
do works meet for repentance. For these causes, the Jews 
caught me in the temple ; and went about to kill me. Haying, 
however, obtained help from God, I. continue to this day,, 
witnessing both to small and greats saying no other things 
than those which the prophets and Moses declared should 
come ; that Christ should suffer ; that he would be the first 
who should rise from the dead ; and that he would show light 
to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, with a loud 
voice, '* Paul, thou art beside thyself; much leapning hath 
made the^ mad." Bot he replied, -I am not mad, most noble 
Festus ; but speak the wor^s of truth and soberness. For 
the king knoweth these things, before whom I also speak 
freely. I am persuaded that none of these things a^ hidden 
from him : for this thing was not done in a comer. King 
Agrippa, belierest^ thou the prophets ? I know that thou 
believest. Then Agrippa said to Paul, " Almost thou per- 
Buadest me to be a Christian." And Paul replied, " I would 
to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me thiii day^ 
were both almost, and altogether such as I am, except these 
bonds."* ACTSXXvx. 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Maksfield^s speech in the House of Peers^ 1 770, on th€ 
Ml for preventing the delays ofjusticCy by claim*hg*the Privi^ 
lege of Parliament. - . 

MY liORnS, 

When I consider the importance of this bill to your Lord- 
ships, I am not surprised it has taken up so much of your con- 
stderalion. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magnitude ; it 
is no less than to take av^ay from two thirds of the legislative 
body of this great kingdom, certain privileges and immunities 
of which they have been long possessed. Perhaps there is no 
situation the human niind can be placed in, that is so difficult 
and so trying, as when it is made a judge in its own cause. 

* How happy was this great Apostle, eve^ in the most perilous cire 
stances! Though under bouds and oppression, his mina was free., 
raised above eveiy fear of man. With what dignity and composujj^ppA. 
fan; defend himseli» and the ooble cause be bad espoused ', whilst her ^ .^cv 
the most compassionate and generous feclines, for those who were »inr^^^rs 
to the subliiae religion by which he ^am anunated ! 
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Ther'. * » something implanted in the breast^f man so attached 
to self, so tenacious of privileges once ob^Kied, that in such 
a situation, either to di.sco^s with impartiality, or decide with 
justice, has ever b^en held the summk of all human virtue. 
The bill now in question puts your lordt>hips in this very pre- 
dicament ; and I have no doubt the wisdoi^ of your decision 
will convince the world, that where self-interest and jus'^' 
are in opposite scides, the latter will ever preponderate w 
your lordships. *, 

Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages^ a? 
in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom ; ana, 
indeed, it is peculiarly essential tp the constitution of this 
country, that the members of both houses should b« free in 
their persons, in cases of civil suits : for there may come a 
time when the safety and welfare of this whole empire, may 
depend upon their attendance in parliament I an far from 
advising any measure that would in future endanger the state ; 
but •the bill before vour lordships has, I am confident, no. 
such tendency ; £01^ « expressly secures the persons of mem- 
bers of either house in all oivil suits. This being the case,. I 
confess, when I see many noble lords, for whose judgment I 
have a very rreat respect, standing up to oppose a bill whicb 
is calculateomerely to facilitntc the recovery of just and legal 
debts, I am iistonished cxnd amazed. They, I doubt not, oo- 
pose the bill upoa public principles : I would not wish to iS 
sinuate, that private interest had the least weight in their de;- 
termination. *■* , 

The bill has been frequehtly proposed, and as frequently 
has miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower house. 
Little did I thinH, when it had passed the commons, that it 
possibly could have met with sach opposition here. Shall it 
be said, that you, my lords, the grand council of the nation, 
the highest judicial and legis^dtive body of the r^alm, endea- 
vour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you enforce 
on your fellow-subjects ? Forbid it justice !~l am sure, were 
the noble lords as well acquainted as I am, with but half the 
difliculties an^.delays occasioned in the. courts of justice, un- 
der pretence A)f privilege, they would not, nay, they could 
not, oppose this bill. 

I have waited with. patience to hear what arguments might 
be urged against this bill ; but 1 have waited ii^vain : the 
tiNuh is^ there is no argument that can weigh agiiinst it. The 
justice and expediency of the bill are such ati render it self- 
evident. It is a proposition ©f that nature, which can neither 
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be weakened by* argameDt, nor entangled with sophistiy. 
Much, indeed, has oeen said by some noble lords, on the wis* 
dom of our ancestors, and how dtfierenily they thonght from 
US. They not only decreed, that privilege should prevent 
all ci^il suits from proceeding during the sitting of parliament, 
but likewise granliid protection to the very servants of mem- 
ibm^^* l shall say nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors ; it 
^bt perhaps appear invidious : that is not necessary in the 
sent "^ase. J shall only say, that the noble lords who £[at-> 
r themselves with the weight of that reflection, should re* 
&iember, that as circumstances alter, things themselves should 
alter. Formerly, it was not so fiishionable either for masters 
or serv^ntsHo run in debt,'a8 it is at present. Formerly, we 
were not that great commercial nation "we are at present ; nor 
formerly were merchants and manufactures members of par- ~ 
liament a* at present The case is how very different : both 
merchants and manu&ctures are, with great propriety, elect- 
ed members of the lower }iouse. Commerce having thus got 
into the legislative body of the kingdom, privilege must be 
done away. We all know, that the very soul and essence of 
trade are regular payments ; and sad experience teaches us, 
that there are men, who will not make' their regular payments 
without the compulsive power of the laws. The law then 
ftught to be equally open to alL Any exemption to particular 
men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and commercial . 
country, a solecism of the grossest nature. ' - ^ 

But 1 will not trouble your lordships wiJ^^fSiguments for 
that, which is sufficiently evident without '^any. < 1 shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee .much in- 
convenience, from the persons of their servants being liable t9 
be arrested. One noble lord observes^ That the coachman 
of a peer may be arrested, while he is driving his master to 
the House, and that, consequently, he will not be able to a^ 
tend his duty in parliament If this were actually to happen, 
there are so many methods by which the member might still 
get to the house, that I can hardly think the noble lord is se- 
rious in his objection. Another noble peer sai^That, by this 
bill, one might lose his most valuable ^nd^ honest servants. 
This 1 hold to be a contradiction in terms : for he can neither 
be a valuable servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt 
which he is neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled by 
the law, ^f Dfty servant, by unforeseen accident^, has gpt in- 
to d^bi, and I still wish to retain him, 1 certmnly woim pay 
the demand. But upon no principlj^ of liberal legislation 
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whatever, can my servant Havb a title to set his creditors at 
detiance, while, for forty shillings only, the honest tradesman 
noiy \Te torn from his family^ and locked up in a gdoL * It is 
monstrous injustice ! I flatter myself, however, the determina- 
tion of this day will entirely put an end to all these partial 1' 
proceedings for the future, hy passing into a law the bill now I 
under your lordships' consideration. ^ 
I come now to speak, upon what, indeed, I would have - [ 
gladly avoided, had I n<^ been particularly pointed at, for the 
part X have taken in this bill, it has^^been said, by a noble . | 
lord on my lefl hand, that I likewise am running the race of ; 
popularity. If the noble lord" means by popularity, that ap- ; 
plause bestowed by after-ages on good and virtuous actions, I 
have long been struggling in that race : tawhat purpose, all- . 
trying time can alone determine. '-■ But If the noble lord | 
means that mushroom popularity, which is raised without 
merit, and lost without a crime, he is much mistaken in hiff 
•pinion, i defy the noble lord to point out a single action of 
my life, in which th^ popularity of the times ever had the , 
smallest infiueilce on my determinations. I thuik God I have 
a more permanent and steady rule for my conduct, — the dic- 
tates of my own breast Those who have foi^one that pleas- 
ing advisei', and given up their mind to be the 3lave of eveir 
popular impulse, I sincerely pitv^: I pity them still more, i^ 
their vanity leads them to )nistake the shouts of a mob, §or 
the trumpet oUjm^. Experieilce might inform them, that 
many, who l^^^^Kp jali^d with the huzzas of a crowd one 
day, have r4^Birtbeir execrations the next ; and many, 
who by the pc^R^ity of their times, have been held up as 
spotless patriots, liave, nevertheless, appeared upon^the histo*' 
nan's ps^, when ttHitlr has triumphed over delusion, the ad- ^ 
sassins of liberty. Why then the noble lord can think I am ^■ 
aDabitioos pf present popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow 
of renown, I am at a loss to determine.' Besides, I do not 
know Uiat the bill now before your lordships will be popular : 
it depends much upon the caprice of. the day. It may not 
be popular to compel people to pay their debts ; and, in ths^t 
case, the present must be a very unpopular bill. It may not 
be popular either to take away any of the privileges of par- 
liament ; for I ffery well remember, and many ^f your lord- 
diips may remember, that, not long age, the p<^pular cry was ^ 
for the extension of privilege ; and so far did they carry k at 
that time, thai k wias said, the privilege protected members 
even in criminal actions ; nay> such was the power of i>opttUlr 
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prejudices over weak minds, Ahat the i^ery /decision of some 
of the courts were tinctured with that doctrine. It was uiv 
doubtedly an abominable doctrine. I thought so then, and I 
think so still : bat, nevertheless, it was a popular doctrine, 
and came immediately from those who are called the friends of 
liberty ; how deservedly, time will show. True liberty, in 
my opinion, can only exifet when justice is equally administer- 
ed to all ; to the king and to the be^ar. Where is the jus- 
tice then, or where is the lawthat protects a member of par- 
liament, more than any. other man, from the punishment due 
to his crimes ? The laws of this country allow of no place, 
Bor any employment, to be a sanctuary for crimes; and 
where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither royal favouF, 
nor popular applause, shall protect the gi^ilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon for having employed so much 
of your lordships', time ; and I am sorry a bill, fraught with 
so many good consequences, has not met with an abler advo- 
cate : but 1 doubt not your lordships' determination will con- 
vince the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute so much 
to the equal distribution of jtistice as tl^e present, requires with 
your lordships but very liWe support. 

if SECTION V. \ 

^ * An address to young persons, 

I INTEND, in this address, to show' you the impoFtance of be- 
ginning early to give serious ;>tteiition to^MMM^onduct. As 
soon as you are capable of reflection, yoj^^^K»erceive that 
there is a right and a wrong. in httman act^^P^ou see, that 
those who are born with the same advantages of fortune, are 
not all equally prosperous in the course of Uf€». While some 
of thfeoi, by wise ant} steady conduct, 'atfMn distinction in the 
world, iind pass their days with comfort and honour ; other&, 
of the same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit tlje 
advantages of their birth ; involv^ themselves in much mis- 
ery ; and end in being a disgrace to their friends, and a bur- 
den on society. Early, then, may you learn, that it is not oq 
the external condition in which you find yourselves placed, 
but on the part which you are to act, that your welfare or 
unhappincss, your honour or infamy, depends. Now, when 
beginning to act that part, what can be of greater moment, 
than to regulate your plan of conduct with the most serrous 
attention, before you feave yet committed any fatal or irre- 
trievable errors ? If instead of exerting reflection for this 
valuable purpose^ you deliver y^rselves up. at so cnitical a 
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tiiBe, to tloth and pleasures ; if you reAisa to Bsten to anj 
couasellor but hamour, or to attend to any ponuit except that 
of amusement ; if joa s^k>w youreelifes to float loose and 
.careless, on. the tide ^of life, ready to receiFe any direction 
which the current of flishion may chance to give you ; what 
^can you expect to follow from such beginnings ? While so 
many around you are undergoing the sad oonsequencos of a 
.Uke indiscretion, for what reason shall not those consequences 
extend to you ? Shall you attain success without that prepara- 
4ion, and escape dangers without that precaution, which are 
required of others ? Shall happiness grow up to you, of its own 
accord, and isolicit your acceptance, when, to the rest of man- 
kind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of 
labour and care ? ■ Deceive not yourselves with tfiose arro- 
gant hopes. Whatever be your rank. Providence will not, 
for your sake, reverse its established order. The Author of 
.your being^ath enjoined you /to '^ take heed to your ways f 
to ponder the paths of your feet ; to remember' your Creator 
in the days of your youth." He hath decreed, that they on- 
ly " who seek after wisdom, shall find it ; that fools shall be 
dieted, because of their transgressions ; and that whoever, 
refus^th instruction, shall destroy his own soul." By listen- 
ing to these admonitions, and tempering the vivacity of youth 
with a proper mixture of serious thought, yotj may eusi^ 
cheerfulness for the rest of life ; but by delivering yourselves 
up at present to giddiness apd levity, you lay the foundation 
of lasting hea^ess of heart. 



When yomobk forward to those plans of life, which either 
your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have pfo- 
^ posed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that in order to 
pursue them with advantage, some previous discipline is re- 
quisite. Qe assured, that whatever is to be your profession, 
no education is i^ore necessary to your success, than tlie ac- 

\* quirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. This is the 

universal preparation for eVery character, and every station -' 
in life, md as the world is, respect is always paid to virtui^. 

^ In Ihe usual course of human affairs^ it will be fonnd, that a 

7 plain understanding, joined wilh acknowledged worth, contri- 
biites more to prosperity, than the brightest part without pro- 

c bity or hoQOur. Whether science, or business, or public lifS, 
be your aim, virtue still enters, for a principal shai^, into all 
those great departments of society. It is connected with 
eminence, in every liberal art ; with reputation in every branch , Jt 

I of fair and useful business. ; with distinction in every public ^ 
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i|;our which it gives the mind, bdiI tlie nelght 

cliaracter ; the generous seotiments which it ^ 

ndaunted spirit which Jt iaapiree ; the Rrdoor '■ 

icb it quickens ; the freedom which itprr^ | 

icious and disbononrable avocations ; are th'e 1 

ill that is highly honourable, or greatly bbc- | 

aamental or engaging endowments yon now 
a necesaary requisite, in order to their shining 
re. Feeble are the attractions of the fairest 
ispected that nothing within corresponds to 
learance without. Short are the triumplis of 
slipposed to he the vefaicje of malice, fl^ 
) you may at first attract the attention, you 
;em, and secnre the hearts of others, only by 
ODS, and the rtccompIisii^ieDts "of the mind. 
[ualitieE whose inSucnce will lal^ when th's 
. once sparkled and dazzled has^ssed awar. 

the 'season of youth be barren of improve- 
ial to your future felicity and honour. Now 
of life ; and according to " what yon sow, yott 
lur character is now, under Divine Astistanre, 
ning ; your fate is, in some measure, pnt into 
Your nature is as yet pliant nnd soft. Habits 
lished their dominion. Prejodices have hot 
lur understanding. The world has not had 
and debase your affections. 5JJI your powers . 
IS, disembarrassed, and free, tffarrtfiey will be 
eriod. Whatever impulse you now give to 

passions, the direction is likely to continue^ 
channel in which your life is to. run ; nay, it 
\s everlasting issue. Considf r then the em- 

importatit period, eib the highest trust which ■ 
nmitted to yOu j as in a gieat measure, de- 
ippiness, in time, and in ettmity. As in the 
e seasons, each, by the invariable laws c>f 
le productions of what is' next in course ; so, 
rery period of our age, according as it is well 
uences the happiness of that which is to fol- 
pouth gradually brings fsrward accomplished 
laahood ; and such manhood passes of itHelf* 
ess, into respectable and tranquil old a.i^. 
1 is turned out of its regular course, disorder 
le moral, just a> in the yegetable world. ■ If 
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the spring put forth no blossoms, io summer there will be 
DO beauty » and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth be trifled 
away without improvement, manhood will probably be eon- 
tempdble, and old age misenible. If the beginnings of Jife 
have been ** vanity,'* its latter end can scarcely be any other 
than ** vexation of spirit." 

I shall finish this address, with calling your^ attention to 
that dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amidst all 
yoUr endeavours after improvement, you ought continually to 
preserve.; It is too common with the young, even when they 
resolve to tread the path of virtue and honour, to set out with 
presumptuous confidence in themselves. Trusting to their 
. own abilities for carrying them successfully through life, they 
are careless of applying to God, or of deriving any assistance 
j irom what they are apt to reckon the gloomy discipline of re-, 

ligion. Alas ! how little do they know the dangers which 
^ * await them '? Neither human wisiTopf), nor human virtue^ un<' 
supported by religion, is equal to'the\rying situations which 
often occur in life. By. the shock of temptation, how fre* 
quently have the most virtuous intentions been overthrown ? 
Under the pressure of disaster, how often has the greatest 
constancy sunk ? " Every good, and every perfect gift, ia 
from above.". Wisdom and virtue, as well as ** riches and 
'}< honour, come from God." Destitute of his favour, you areyg 

\ BO better situation, with all your, boasted abilities, than S^ 

L phans left to wander in a trackless desert, without any guide 

I Xf> conduct them, or any shelter to cover them from the 

.' gathering ftorm. Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. 

Expect not, that your happiness' can be independent of Him 
^ who made you. By faith and repentance, apply to the Re- 
I . deemer of the woxld. By piety and prayer, seek the pro- 
i tection of the God of heaven. I conclude with the solemn 

I words, in which a great prince delivered his dying charge to 

' his son : words, which every young person ought to consider 

AS addressed to himself, and to engrave deeply on his heart : 
" Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; and 
verve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. For 
the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the ima- 
ginations of the thoughts. If thou seek him, he will be 
A>und of thee i but if tho# forsake him, he will cast ^ee off 
for ever." blauu^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES- 
r"/ SECTION I. 

^ Earthquake at Calabria^ in the year 1638* 

An account of this, dreadful earthquake, is giteii by the 
celel^rated father Kircher. It happened whilst he was ou his^ 
joumej to visit Mount £tna, and the rest of the wondersths^' 
Ke towards ^he South of Italy. Kircher is considered, by 
scholars, as one of the greatest prodigies of learning. 

'* Having hired a boat*, in compalay with four more, (two 
friars of the order of St. Francis, and two seculars,) we 
kunched from the harbour of Messina, in Sicily ; and arrived^ 
the same day, at the prpmontory of Pelorus. Our desdnatioii- 
Was for the city of Euphsemia, in Calabria ;- where we had 
seme business to transact ; and where we designed to tarry 
for some time. However, Providence seemed witting to'cross^ 
our design ; for we were obliged to continu'e three^daya at 
Pelorus, on account of the weather ; and though we often pat 

a{o sea, yet we were as often driven back. At length, 
ried with the delay, we resolved to prosecute our voyage ; 
, although the sea seenwd more than usually agitated, we 
ventured fonvnrd. The gulf of CharybdiSj which we ap- 
proached, seemed whirled round in such a manner, lis to fora^ 
a v««t hollow, verging to a point in the centre. Proceedings 
onward, and turning my eyes to iEtna, I saw it cast forth 
Ittrge volumes of smoke, of mountainous sizes, which entirely 
<;^Vered the island, and blotted out the very shores from my 
view. This, together with the dreadful noise', and the sal 
phurous stench which was strongly perceived, filled me witii 
apprehensions, that some more dreadful calanuty wtm impend- 
ing. I'he sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appear- 
ance : they who have seen a lake in a vic^ent shower of rain, 
covered all over with bubbles, will conceive soibe idea of it» 
agitations. Mv surprise wr« still increased, by the eahnoese. 
and ser-'nity of the weather not a breeze, not a cloud, which 
might be supj^ose4 to put aitl nat<rre.thus into motion, I 
tlC^!refore warned i^y companions, that an earthquake* was ap» 
proachhjg; and,* after some time, making for the shore wfth 
all possible dihgence, we landed at Tropses^ happy and tl^idc- 
^^i] for haviDft escaped the tbceatenims dtogers of (he sea;.''^ 
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** BiU our triumphs at land were of short duration ; for we 
had scarcely arrived at the Jesuit's College, in that city, when 
our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resembling that of 
an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely forward ; the 
whorls rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon aflar this, a 
most dreadful earthquake ensued ; so that the whole tract 
upon which we stood seemed to vibrate, as if we were in the 
scale of a balance that continued wavering. This motion, 
however, soon grew moie violent ; and being no lonjger able 
to keep my legs, I was thrown prostrate upon the ground. In 
the mean time, the universal ruin r#und me redoubled my 
amazement. The crash of falling houses, the tottering of 
towers, and the groans of the dying, all (contributed to- raise 
my terror and despair. On every side of me, I saw nothing 
but a scene of i:uin ; and danger threatening wherever Lfthoold 
fly. 1 recoinmended myself to God, as my last great refuge 
At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary happiness ! 
Wealth, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere useless sounds, Snd 
as empty as the bubbles of the deep ! Just standing on the 
threshold of eternity, nothing but God was my i^eupiipe ; mi 
the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. - After 
some time, however, ^ding that I remained unhurt, amidst 
th(^ general concussion, I rjesolved to venture for safety ; and 
running as fast as I could, I reached the shore, but alm3^'\ 
terrified out of my reason. I did not search long here, till I ^ 
found the boat in which I had landed ; and my companions 
also, whose, terrors were even greater than mine. Our 
meeting w^ not of that kind, where every one is desirous of 
telling his own happy escape : it was all silence, and agloom) 
dread of impeddihg terrors." ^ 

** Leaving this seatof desolation, we prosecuted our voyage 
along the coast ; and the next day C£ime to l^ochefta, where 
we landed, although the earth still coiitinued in violent agita- 
tions. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn,' when ^e were 
onc^ more obliged to return to the boat ; and, in about half 
an hour, we saw the greater part of the town, and the itip at 
^ which we had set up, dashed to the ground, and burying the 
inhabitants beneath the ruins,** . 

"In this manner, proceeding omvard i« our little vessel, 

^finding no safety at land, and yet, from the ^«i}lne^ of our 

li>oat, having but a very dangerous continuapiCe at sea, ^ at 

length landed at Lopiziam, a castle naixlway between Trop»« 

and Euphaemia, the city to which, a^ I said before, we werr 

^ botMJ<3^ Here, wherever 1 turned fey eyes, Nothing bi] 
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scenes of rain and horror appeared ; towns and castles levelled 
to the ground ; Stromboli, though at sixty miles distance, 
belcbiGg forth fiames in an unusual manner, and with a noise 
which I could distinctly hear. 'But my attention was quicklj 
turned from more remote, to contiguous danger. The rum- 
bling sound of an approaching earthquake, which we by this 
time were grown acquainted with, alarmed us for the conse- 
quences ; it every moment seemed to grow louder, and to ap- 
pioaclf nearer. The place on which we stood now began to 
shake most dreadfully : sO that being unable to stand, my 
companions and f caught hold of whatever shrub grew next 
to us V and supported ourselves in* that manner." " 

** After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasing, wc^ again 
stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphsmia, 
which Ifijr within sight. In the mean time, while we were 
prepjiring for this purpose, I turned my eyes towards the city, 
bu« could see only a frigh^ul dark cloud, that seemed to rest 
vpon the place. This the more Surprised us, as the weat{)er 
imts so very serene^ We waited, therefore, till the cloud*^ad ' 
passed away : then turning to look for the city, it was totally 
sunk. Wonderful to tell t nothing but a dismal and putrid 
lake was seen where it stood. We looked about to find some 
^^ that could tell us of its sad catastrophe, Wt could, see no 
person. *AII was become a melancholy solitude ; a scene of 
hideous desolation. Thus proceeding pensively along, in quest 
cf some human being that could give us a little information, 
we at length saw a boy sitting by the shore, an4 appearing 
i$tupified with terror. Of him, therefore, we inquired con- 
cerning the fate of the city ; but he could not be prevailed 
on to give us an answer. We entreated him, with every ex- 
pression of tcndimess and pity to tell us ; but his senses werB 
quiie wrapt up in the contemplation of the danger h« had 
escaped. We offered him some victuals, but he seemed to 
loath the sight. We still persisted in our offices of kindness; 
but he only pointed to the place of the city, like one out of 
his senses ; and then running up into the woods* was never 
heard of after. Such was the fate of the c'ity of Euphaemia^ 
As w^ continued our melancholy course along the shore, the 
whole coasts' for the space of two hundred miles; presented 
Jiothing but the. remains of cities ; and men scattered, with- 
out a habitation^ over the fields. Pl-oceeding thus along, we 
at length ejided our distressful voyage by arriving at Naples, 
4 -t^^*^ escaped a thousand dangers both at sea and 
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SECTION II. 
& \ Letter from Punt to Geminivs 

Do we not sometimes obeerte a sort of people » who tiiong^ ^ 
"^iey are tbeinsel?es under the abject donuDion of eFerj rice, 
show a^ kind of malicious resentment against the errors of 
others ; an ^' are most severe upon those whopi they most re- 
semble ? yet, surely a lenity of disposition, eren in persons 
who hafe the least occasion for clemency themselves, is pf all 
virtues the roost becoming. The highest «f all characters^, 
in my estimation, is his, who is as ready to pardon the errors 
of mankind, as if he were every day guilty of some himself ; 
and, at the same time, as cautious of committing a fault, as 
if he never forgave one. It is a rule then which we shorM, 
upon all occasions, both private and public, most religiously 
observe ; '^ to be ineitorable to our own failings, while w^ 
treat thOse of the rest of the world with tenderness, not ex- 
cepting even such as forgive none but themselves/' 

LAall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that has given occasion 
to tiese reflections. Know then that a certain person later 
iy — ^c of that when we meet — ^though, upon second thoi:^;!^ 
not even then ; lest, whilst I condemn and expose bis conduct* 
I shall act- counter to that' maxim I particularly recommen^f ^ 
Whoever therefore,* and whatever he is, shall remain in «f^*j 
lence : for though there may be some use, perhaps, in setting; 
a mark upon the man, foe the sake of exani^e, there wjH be 
inore, however, in sparing him, for the sake of humanity;^ 
Farewell. helmoth's plin» 

SECTION III. 
'Letter from Pliitt to Marcellinvs, an the Seath of an amiahle 

^oung woman, 

I WRITE tM under the utmost oppression of sorrow ; the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundantis is dead 1 Never 
surely was there a more agreeable, and more amiable yoyng 
person ; or one who better deserved to have enjoyed a long, 
I had aknost said, an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom 
of age, and discretion of a matron, joined with youthful «weet- 
ness and virgin modesty. With what an engagmg fondness * 
did she behave to her father ! How kindly apd respectfully 
receive Lis friends ! How affectionately treat all those who, 
in tiieirl*espective. offices, had the cure and education of her I 
She er r>)yed much of her time in reading, in which she dis- 
cover!, 1 9at strength of judgment ; she indulged herself il 
few*^ * T^*5n», «nd those with much caution. With wba 
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forbearance, with what patience, with whs^ courage, did she 
endure her last illness ! She complied with all the directions 
of her physicians ; she encouraged her sister, and her father : 
and, when aU her strei^gth of body was es:hausted, -supported- 
herself iy the single vigour of her mind. That, indeed, con- 
tinued, even to her last moments, unbroken bj the pain of a 
long illness, or the terrors of approaching deaths ; and it is a 
reflection; which makes the loss of her so much the more to 
be lamented. A Joss infinitely severe ! and more severe by 
the particularycdnjuhcthre in which it happened ! She was 
contracted to a most worthy youth'; the wedding. day was 
i&xed, and we were all invited.— -How sad a change from the 
highest joy,: to the deepest sorrow ! How shall L express the 
wc md that pierced my heart, when I. heard Fundanus him- . 
self, (^. grief is ever finding out circumstances to aggravate 
its amiction,) ordering the money he had designed to. lay out 
.upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, to be employed in 
myrrh an^ spices for her funeral ! He is a man of great learn- 
ing and good sens'e, who has applied himself, from his earliest 
youth, to the nobTest and most elevated studies : but^Jl the 
ma3;ims of fortitude which he .has received from books, or ad- 
vanced himself, he new absolutely rejects ; and every other 

irtue of his heart gives place to all a parent's teisLd^esa. 

te shall excuse, we shall even approve his sorrow, when we 
(^onsider what he has lost. He has lost a daughter who resem- 
'bled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and exactly 
copied out all her-father. If his fiiend Marcellinus shall think 
proper to write to him, upon the subject of so Jbaisonable % 
grief, let meremind him not to use the rougher arguments oi 
consolation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof wit^ 
them ; but those of kind and sympathizing humanity* ^ Time 
will render him more open to the dictates of reason : for a9 ' 
.a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the sui^eoD, 
but by degrfses submits to, and even requires the means of its 
cute ; so a mind, under the- first impressions of a misfortune, 
shuns arid rejects all arguments of consolation ; but at length, 
if applied with tenderness, calmly and willingly acquiesces in 
;them. Farewell. * iaelmoxh's ylint. 

SECTION IV. 

On discretion, v . 

t HAVE ofleh thought, if the minds of meA were Ikid ojpea, 
we should see but little difierence between that cij^a wise 
man, and that of a foo]. . . Lj^', 

There sure infinite reyeries^ numberless extravamf^^i^i. and 
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a'successioQ of vani6es, whicli pass through both. '^ 
diifereoce is, that > the first knows how to pick and ck 
thoughts for coDversatton, bj suppressing some, and comb. 
nicating others ; whereas the other lets them all indiirereQtly 
fiy out in words. This sort of discretion, however, has n# 
place in private conversation between intimate frieiids. On * 
such occasions, the wisest men very often talk like th« weak- 
est ; for indeed t^ing with a friend is nothii^ eke than thinks • 
ing aloud, 

J Tully hastherefore very justly exposed a precept, deliVet* 
ed by some ancient writers, That a man should live with hi* 
enemy in such. a manner, as might leave him room to become 
his friend ; and with hi$ friend, in such a raaiHter, that, if he 
became his enemy, it should not be in his power tohu^rthttii* 
TliC first part of this'rule, which regards our behaviour to- 
wards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well as verjr 
prudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our bekii!<* 
V vigor towards a friend, savdurs tncre of cunning thai» of dis-, 
;^ cretion : and would cut a man off from the greatest plea»OTe» 
' of life, which are the freedoms of conversation with a bosou' 
friend. Besides that, when a friend is turned into an ene giy^ 
the world is just enough to accuse tht: periktiousnes» oflffiS«\ 
friend, rather than the Indiscretion of theper&on whoconfidedV 
' in him. * ^^'^*\ 

* DiticretioD does not only show itself in words, but in all the ^ 
Vircamstances of action ; and is like an under-agent of Provi- 
dence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns of life; 
> There are:*siiany more shining qualities in the nitad of man, 

but there is none so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed 
vi^hich gives a value to all the rest ;| which sets them at work- 
in their proper times and 'places ; and turns them to the ad^ 
i%intage of the person who is possessed of them. ^Vltbout it, 
learning is pedantry, and Wit impertinence ; virtue itself loofar 
like weakness ;*the best parts only qualify *a man to be more 
' - sprightly in errors ; and active to his own prejudice. ♦ 

,. Discretion does not only make a man the master of his owflr 
I partd, but of other men^s. The discreet man finds out the ta* 
' Ient9 of those he converses with ; and knows how to apply^ 
tbem to, proper uses. Accordingly, if we look int« particular 
communities and* divisions of men, we may observe, that it if 
the discr^^.t man, not the^' witty, nor thoxlearned, nor the. 
brave, w ^".guides the conversation, and gives olenature* la 
eociety. A man with great talents, but void of discretion^ 
F is like Polyphemus in thas4ble» .atrong and blind j endue# 

t 
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with an irresistible force, which, for waot of sight. Is of no 
use to him. .. 

Though a man has all other perfections, yet if he wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the world ; 
on tlie cGtntrary, if he has this single talent in perfection, and 
but a common share of others, he may do what he pleases in 
his particular station of life. 

* At the same time that I thinli; discretion the most useful ta^ 
lent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be the 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- 
tion points out the noblest ends to us ; and pursues-the most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them : cunning has 
only private selfish aims ; and sticks at nothing which may 
make them succeed. Discretion has large and extended 
iriews ; and, like a well-formed e^e, commands a whole hpri-^ 
T^on : cihming is a kind offhort-sightedness, that discovers the 
minutest objects which are near at hand, but h not able to dis« 
cern things at a distance^ Discretion, the more it is dis- 
covered, gives a greater authority to the person who possesses 
it : cunning, when it is once detectr = , loses it force, and 
f, a man incapable of bringing ■ abci.t even those events 
he might have done, ha(^ L? pa^s<:d onlv for a plain 

n. Discretion is the perfection of reason ; ai^id a guide to 

in aU the duties of life : cunning is a kind of instinct, that 
only looks out after our immediate interest and welfare, 
piscretion is only found in men of strong sense and good un* 
derstandings : cunning is often to be met witb in brutes them- 
selves ; and in persons who are but>^he fewest i^m^ves from 
tbem. In short, cunning is onl^ the mimic <»f discretion ) and 
k may pass upon weak men, in the same manner as vivacity 
is oilen mistaken for wit, and gravity, for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is naturid to a discreet man, makes 
him look forward into futurity, and consider what will be his, 
condition .millions of ages hdnce, as well as what it is at pre- 
filftit. He knows that the misery or happiness which is re- 
served for him in another world, loses nothing of its reality by 
being placed at so /great a distance from hi^. The objects 
do not appear little to him because they are remote. H^ 
considerst, that Uiose pleasures.: and pains which lie hid in 
eternity, approach nearer to. him every moment; and will be 
present with- him in their full weight and. n^asu re, i^ much as 
thoie pains and pleasures which he feels 'at this ver^ instant. 
For this reason, he is carefol to secure to h'hnselffhat which 
IS the. proper happiness of his n^«re, and the ultimate design 
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of his being. He carries bis thoughts to the end of every. 
action ; and considers the most distant, as well as the mosl 
immediate effects of it. He supersedes ev«ry little prospect 
of gain and advants^ wbich ofiers itself here, if he does not 
fiod it consistent with Ins views of an hereafter. In a word, 
his hopes are full of immort^ility ; his schemes are large and 
glorious ; and his conduct suitable to one who knows his. true 
interest, and boMf to pursue it by proper ^Aiethods. addisov . 

/ SECTION V. 

.^^ On the government of our ihofj^hte, 

A MbLTiTipE of cases occur, in which we are no less accouDi- 
table for wJiat we think, than for what we do. 

As, first, when the intr(f9uction of any train of thought de- 
pends upon ourselves, an(£is our voluntary act, by turning our 
attention towards such objects, awakening such passions, or 
engaging in such employments, as we know must give a pe- 
culiar deterihination to oiir thoughts.' Next, when thoughts, 
by whatever siccident they may have been originally suj^ested, 
Ijft are indulged with deliV;^ration and complacency. Though the 
Rf mind has been pllssive ni their reception, and, thcr^fore^ ^ree 
[ from blame ^ yet, Ifit be active in tfeeir continuance, the ^|i^ 
' becomes its own. They may have intruded at first, like -n-iTT 
\ bidden' guests ; but if when entered^ they are made welcomel'f,^.^ 
^' and kindly entertained, the case is the same as if they had ) 
I been ihvite4 irdm the beginning. If we are thus accountable 
;. to God for thoughts either voluntarily introduced, or de* 
k liberat^^in^ulge^, we are no less so, in the last place, tbr 
I those whtcb find ^rhittance into our hearts from supine 
f . negligence, from t(^ relaxation of attention, from allowing _ 
[ our imagination to rove with entire license, «* like the eyes of " 
I the fool, towards the end of the earth." Our minds are, in 
[ d^id case, thrown open to folly and vanity. They are prosA* 
fe' ^uted to evety evif |hing which pleases to take possession* 
!' The consequences niust all be charged to our account ; and 
r in vain we plead excuse from human infirmity. Hence it ap- 
1 ' pears, that the great object at which we are to aim in govern- 
I Mig our thoughts, is, to take the most effectual measures for 
f; preventing the introduction of such as are sinful ; and for' 
]^ '. Kast^mngtheir expulsion, if they shall have introduced them- 
f- selves without consent ofHhe will. 

But when we descend into our breasts, and examine 440^ 

£ar /we Mv'e studied to keep this object in view, who.can tell, 

r ** how oft he hath offended?" In no article of religion or 

{ -• : • ■ . 
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1 morals are men more culjmbly remiss, than in the-onrestrained 

2 indulgence they give to fancy ; and that too, for the most 

part, without rofnoi^se. Siqce the time that reason began to 
exert her pollers, thought, during our waking'hours, has been 
active in every breast, without a moment's suspension or paus^ 
The current of ideas has been always flowing. The wheels 
of the spiritual engine have circulated with perpetual mo* 
lion. Let me ask, wl^at has been the fruit of this incessant 
activity, with the greater part of mankind ? Of the innumera- 
lile hours that have been employed in thought, how few are 
marked with any permanent or useful effect ? How many 
have either passed away in idle dreams ; or have been aban* 
doned to anxious discontented musings, to unsocial and ma- 
lignant passions, or to irregular and criminal desires ? Had I 
power to lay open that storehouse of iniquity which the hearts 
of too many conceal ; could I draw out and read to them a 
■ list of all the imaginations they have devised, and all the pas- 
sions they have indulged in secret ; what a picture of men 
r ^ should I present themselves! What crimes would they ap« 

1 1 • pear to have perpetrated in secrecy, wl^h to their most inti- 

\ I mate ipmp^nions they durst not reveal ! 

^y^en when men imagine their thougl^ tb be innocently 
itSmployed, they too commonly suffer them to run out into ex- 
.^acavagant imaginations, and chimerical p^ans of what they 
^^rwould wish to attain, or cfoose to be, if they could frai^e the 
eourse of things according to their desire. Though such em- 
ployments of fancy come not under the same description wiU» 
those which are plainly oriminsd, yet wholly unbl^ni^e they 
fieldom are. Besides the waste of time which they occasion, 
and the misapplication which they indicate of those intellec- 
tual powers that were given to us for much nobler purposes^ 
such romantic speculations lead us always into the neighbour- 
hood of forbidden regions. They place us on dangerous 
ground* They are, lor the most part, (Connected with some 
^ne bad passion ; and they always nourish a giddy and frivo- 
lous turn of thought. They untitjthe mind for applying with 
vigour to rationai- puihsuits, or for acquiescing in sober plans 
of conduct From that ideal world in which it allows itself 
to dwell, it returns to the commerce of iHen, unbent and re- 
laxed, sickly and tainted, averse to discharging the duties, and 
sometimes disf^uabfied even for relishing the pleaiares of or- 
diaary life* . MiAIR. 
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SECTION VI. 

On ^e emh which flow from unrestrained pasiicm. 

When man revolted from his Maker, his passions rebelled 
against himself; and, from being originally the ministers of 
teason, hare become the tyrants of the soal. Hence, in treat- 
ing of this subject, two things may be assumed as principles : 
first, that through the present weakness of the understand • 
ing, our passions are oflen directed towards improper objects ; 
and next, that even when their direction is just, and their ob- 
jects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into excess ; 
they always hurry us towards their gratification, with a blind 
and dangerous impetuosity. On these two points then turns 
the whole goyernment of our passions : first, to ascertain the 
proper objects of their pursuit ; and next, to restrain them in 
that pursuit, when they would carry us beyond the bounds 
of reason. If there is any passion which intrudes itself un 
seasonably into our mind, which darkens and troubles our 
judgment, .or habitually discomposes our temper ; which un- 
fits us for properly discharging the duties, or disquaKfies us for 
cheerfully enjoying the coinforts of life, we may certainly 
conclude it to have gained a dangerous ascendant. Th6J|^$at 
object which we ought to propose to ourselves is, to aoqmjB 
a firm and steadfast mind, which the infatuation of pass^f n-, 
shall not seduce, nor its violence shake ; which, resting on 4 
fixed principles, shall, in the midst of contending emotions, re- 
main free, and master of itself; able to listen calmly to the. 
Toice tyf conscience, and prepared to obey its dictates without 
hesitation. ~ 

To obtain, if possible, -such command of passion, is one of 
the highest attainments of the rational nature. Arguments 
to show its importance crowd uppn us from every qujarter. 
If there be any fertile source of mischief to human lite, it is, 
beyond doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this which poi- 
sons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the order of so- 
ciety, and strews the path of life with so many miseries, as to 
render it indeed the vale of tears* - ^All those great scenes of 
public calamity, which we behold with astonishment and hor- 
ror, have ori^nated from the sou rce.of violent passions. These 
bave oversprejid the earth with bloodshed. These have point- 
ed the assassin *s dagger, and filled the poisoned bowl. These, 
in erery age, have fumishied too copious materials for the ori^- 
tor^s pathetic declamation, and for the poet's tradcal sog^. 

N 
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Wh«n from pabllc life we descend to private condact, 
though passion operates not there in so wide and destmctiye 
a sphere, we shall find its influence to be no less baneful. I 
need not mention the black and fierce passions, suchas envy, 
jealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obviously noxious, 
and whose agitations are Immediate misery. But take tmy of 
the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it to have unlimited 
scope ; trace it throughout its course ; and we shall find that 
gradually, as itjrises, it taints the soundness, and troubles the 
peace, of his mind over whom it reigns ; that, in its progress^ . 
it engages him in pursuits which are marked Either with dan* 
ger or with shame ; that, in the end, it wastes his fortune, de- 
stroys his health, or debases his character ; and aggravates 
all the miserijBS in which it has involved him, ivith the con- 
cluding pangs of bitter remorse. Through all the stipes of 
this fatal course, how many have heretofore run ? What mul- 
titudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with blind and head- 
long steps ? BLAIR. 

SECTION VII. 

Oil ike proper ^ate of our temper^ mth respect to fme anothez* 

-*f ' ■ ^ 

thrn evident, in the|;eneral, that if we ccmsult either puln 

li4[^ welfare or private happiness, Chridtiaj^g|iarity ought to 

«B|^late our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as thia 
reat principle admits of several diversified appearances, let 
us consider some of the chief forms under wloch it ought to 
fhow itself in the usual tenor of life. 

What^^ first, presents itself to be recommended, il^atpeace- 
able temper ; a disposition averse to give offence, and desi« 
rous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse in so- 
ciety. This supposes yielding and condescending manners* 
unwillingne^ to contend with others about trifles, and, in con- 
tests that aphe unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. Suck 
a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment It is the ba- 
ais of all order and happtbess among mankind. The positive 
and contentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the bane of ^ 
society. They seem destio^ to blast the smalUshare of com- 
fort which nature has here allotted to man.. But theycannot 
disturb the peace of others, more than they break their own. 
The hurricane rages' first in their own bosom, before it is let 
forth upon the world. In the tempests which they raise, they 
^e always tost ; and fi:«quently it is their lot to perish. 
A peacealde iemj^t mvPH be supported by a candid od9« dt 
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a (tispoaition to view the conduct of others tritli 
impartiality. This ^tanils opposed to r jealous 3 
temper, which ascribes every actios to the worel 
tfarows a black shade over every character. 
be happy in ourselves, or in our coanesions wi 
ae gaaid aminst this mali^ant spirit Let i 
dtarity "wmch thioketh no evil ; thiU temper 
fut degenerating into ^credulity, wilt dispose ni 
Sbid which can dllow us to observe an error, wit 
it M a crime. Thus wesh^l be kept free from th; 
i^tation, ^ich imnginary injuries mi?e in-a susp 
Uk) shall walk ^moBg men OS our brethren, not as 

But to b« peaceable, and to be candid, is DOt 
^uir«d of a good Btan. He must cohivate a ki 
aat) 8jm[ntln7ing temper, which feels for disin 
it is beheld ; which enters into the coaceniB < 
with ardour ; and to all with whom he has interc 
lie, obliging, and humane. How amiable ap 
' di^MtsitioD, when contrasted with a malicioos or 
per, which wrape itself up in its own narrow i 
with an evil eye on the sdcccbs of others, and 
D^tuTid satisfactioa, feeds on their diMppoiatm 
Ties ! How little does he know of the true h^] 
who is a stranger to that intercoune of good of 
Affections, which, bj a pleasing charm, attacbi 
another, and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

We areiiot to imagine, that a benevolent tei 
exercife, uQless when opportuaities oSer of p 
tions of high generosity, orof extensive ntiUty. 
seldom occur. The condition of the greater pa 
ID a good measure, precludes tbem. But, in 
round of human affairs, many occasions daily ; 
»elves, of miligatiog the vexations which otbe 
soothing their minds ; of aiding their interest ; 
their cheerfulness, or ettse, Socfa occasions ma, 
smaller incidents of life. But let ns remember 
incidents the system of htnnan Ufe is chiefly con 
attentions which respect these, when sa^ested 
city oT temper, are ottea more material to tbi 
those around us, than actions which carry the 
greater dignity and splendour. No wise or go 
to account aay riries of behaviour as below his 
tent' to cement the great brotberhood of man 
ibrtable union. 
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Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs 
to domestic life, all the yirtues of temper find an ample range. 
Jt is very unfortunate, that within that circle, o^en too oftea 
think themselves at liberty, to give unrestrained vent to the 
caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the con- 
trary, more than any where else, it concerns them to attend 
to the government of their heart ; to check what is violent in 
their tempers, and to soflen what is harsh in their manneri. 
For there the temper is formed. There, the real character 
displays itself. The forms of the world disguise men wh^ 
abroad. But within his own family; every man is known to 
be what he truly is. — In all our intercourse then with others, 
particularly in that which is closest and most intimate, let us 
cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper^ 
This is the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, our 
lioly religion seeks to form us. This was t|ie temper of 
Christ. This is the temper of Heaven. . 

SECTION VIII. 

Excellence of the holy Scriptures. 

IS it bigotry to believe the sublime^truths of the €K)sp€l, 
i|ith full assurance of faith ? I glor^ in such bigotry. I 
would not part with it for a thousand worlds. I congratulate 
the man who is possessed of it : ifbr, amidst all the vicissitudes 
and calamities of the present state> that man eojoys an in- 
exhaustible fund of consolation, of which it is noj: in the 
^ower of fortune to deprive him. -^- > 

There is not a book on eartl, so favourable to all the kind, 
and all* the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred and 
persecution, to tyranny, to ii^ustice, and every sort of malevo- 
lence, as the Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout, but 
mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any grea^ 
and good affection > as pi^ty, or patriotismr This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art The Psalo^s are remarkable, be- 
yond all other writings, for their poWer of mspinng devout 
emotions. But it is not in this respect only, that they are 
sublime. . Of the ^v'me nature, they contain the most magni- 
ficent descriptions, that the soul of man can cdrnpreheod. 
The hundred and fourth Psalm, in particular, displays th« 
power and goodness of Providence, in creating and^ ptreserv- 
ing the world, and the various tribes of animals in it,, with 
such majeistic brevity and beauty » as it is vain to look for^m 
any faiunan composition. 




Sttch of thie doctrines of the Gospel as are level io^humaa 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the pnfest truth, and the 
.aoiindeat meralitj. AU the genius and learning of the heathen 
world ; all the penetration of Pythaeoras, Socrates, and Aris« 
totle, had neirer been able to produce .such a systeiii of moral 
duty, and ao rational an account of Providence and of wan, a* 
are to be found in the New Testament. Compared, iodoe>d, 
with tbia, all oth^r moral and theological wisdom 

Lofw, dbconntensiic'd) nod like foUy showsi ixattu. 

SECTION IX. 

Reflections occasioned by a review of the hlesnngs pronovnc^ 
iy Qirist on his disciplesy in his sermon on the mount. 

What abundant reason have we to thank God, that tlis 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is so 
particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every 
one that ^^ hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely no man 
€ver spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our 
minds in a posture of humble attention, that we may '' receive 
.the law from. his mouth." > ^ 

He opened it with blessings, repeated and most important^ 

* blessings. But on whom are they pironounced ? and whom ' 
»re we taught to think the happiest of mankind ? The meek 
smd the bumble ; ihe penitent and the merciful ; the peaceful 

- and^yie p^e ; those that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness ; ' those that labour, but faint not, under persecution ! 
Lord ! how different are thy maxims from those of the chil- 
dren of this world ! They call the proud happy ; and admire 
the gay, the^rich, the powerful, and the victorious. But let a 
vain world take its gaudy trifles, and dress up the Ibolisb 
creatures that pursue them. May our souls share in that hap- 
piness, which the* Son of God tame to recommend and to 
procure !• May we obtain mercy of the Lord ; may we ba 
owned as his children ; enjoy his presence ; and inherit W^ 
kingdom! With these enjoyments, and these hopes, we will 
cheerfully welcome the lowest, or the most painful circum- 
stances. . ' V 

Let us be animated to cultivate those aosdiable vi^eaJP 
which are here recommended to us,; this humility and me 
jiess ;> this penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire after rigi.. 
eousness ; this compassion and purity ; this peacefoln^ss^ 
ftrtitude of soul| and, in a word, this universal goodness 
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Of which- becomes us, as we sustain the character of ** the salt 
[; * of th« earth," and " Hie light of the world.*' 
li; Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the character 
i no better ? Is there not. reason to exclaim with a good man 
'j, in former times/'''* Blessed Lord! either these are not thy 
'^ words', or we are not Christians !" Oh, season our hearts more 
I - effectually with thy grace I Pour forth that divine oil on our 
I lamps ! Then shall the flame brighten ; then shall the ancient 
! honouns of thy religion be revived ; and Bfultitudes < be awa- 
I kened and animated, by the lustre of it, " to glorify our Fa- 
ll ther in heaven.'' poddridge. 
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SECTION X, , 

Sckeme$ of life often illusory, 

Omah, the son of. Hassan, had passed seventy five years in 
■y honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive culife 
had filled his house with gold and silver ; and whenever he ap- 
peared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 
Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The bright- 
ness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower Is 
passlhg away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar begah 
1^ fail ; the curls 6f beauty fell from his head ; strength de- 
* parted from his hands ; and agility from his feet. He gave 
. back to the calif the keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy : 
and sought no other pleasure for the remains of Ufe^ than the 
converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the* good. ■ 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. ' 4}i$i|p)iam- 

ber was tilled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates bf ei^- 

perience, and ofiicious to pay the tribute of admiratiozt. 

Caled, the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every dajr 

•early,, and retired late. He was beautiful afid eloquent ; 

Omar admired his wit, and loved his docility." ** Teli me,'* 

^aid Caled, •* thou to who|^ voice fiatiops have listened, and 

whose wisdom is known to the extremities of A|ia, tell me 

Jiow I may resemble Omar thfe prudent. The arts by which 

^mou hast gained power and preserved it, are to thee no longer 

necessary or useful ; impart to me the secret of thy conduct, 

and;'teach me the plan upon whieh thy wisdom has built thy 

'* Yjungnian," said Omar, "it is of little use to i^rm piaD» 

life. When I took my "first survey of the world, in my 

^ventieth year, having considered the various conditions o€ 

nkinH, in th^ hour of isolitude 1 said thu» to myself, teAning^ 

inst a cedar, which fpread its tranches over my^hend^ 
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. * Seventy years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remain- 
ing. Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, 
and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
and therefore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and eveTj student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus }^assed, will store my mind with' images, whicH I 
shall be. busy, through the rest of my life, in cooibining and 
comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations 6f 

' intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo* 

. ment ; and shall never more be weary of myself. 1 wiil-not» 
however, deviate too far from the beaten track of life ; but 
will try what canr|^, found in female delicacy. 1. will marry 
a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide i'* with 
her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat, in 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can in- 
vent. I will then retire to a rural dwelling ; pass my days 
in obscurity and contemplation ; and lie silently down on the 
bed of death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolu- 
tion, that I will never depend Cipon the smile of princes ; that 
] will never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will 

,• nQver pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with 
the affairs of state.'' Such w^ my scheme of life, which 1 
impressed indelibly upon my memory.'' ' ■>- ^ 

" The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowledge, and I know not how 1 was diverted from 
my design.. I had no visible impediments without, nor any 

' ungo^'erii5bie passions within. *I regarded knowledge as the 
highest lupnour, and the most engaging pleasure ^ yet day 
stole upon day, and month glided afler month, till I toutii 
that seven years of the first ten had vanished, and left nothing 
behind them. I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; 
for why sho'ild I go abroad, while so much remained to be J 
learned at home ? I immured myself for four years, and stu- 
died the laws of the empire. The fame of my skill reached 
the judges; I was found Uble to speak upon doubtful ques- 
tions; and was commanded to stand at th6 footstool of the 



calif, I was heard with attentions '', ^I was consulted with 
. fidence ; and the love of praise fastened on my heart." ipr 
I ' '* I still wished to see distant countrre» ; listened with ra)- 
^ ture to th^ relations of travellers ; and resolved some time to 
' ask my dismission, that I might feaBt my soul with novelty ** 
, but my presence was always necessary ; and the stream c 
\ business hurraed me along. Sometimes 1 was nfraid lest 
Wouldf' be charged with ingratitude : but 1 still propo^d \ 
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travel, and tkerefcre would not confine myself by marriage.** 
'* in my fiftieth year, 1 began to stupeot that the time of 
IraTelling was past ; and thoiight it best to lay hold on .^he 
felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic plea- 
sures. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful as 
the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, 
consulted and deliberated, till the sixty second year made me 
ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing left but 
retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time, tiU dia- 
base ibrced me from pubhc employment*^ 

'* Such was my scheme, and such has been its consequence. 
With an insatiable thirst for knowledge^ I trifled away the 
yea^**} of improvement ; with a restless desire of seeing differ- 
ent countries, I have alwsQirs resided in the same cit^ ; with 
the highest expectation of connubial felicity, I have lived ua- 
married ; and with unalterable resolutions of contemplative 
retirement, I am going tp die within the walls of Bagdat." ^ 

DR. JOHNSOir. \ 

SECTION XL J 

Tlu pleoMirts of virtuotts sensibility. 

The good effects of true sensibility on general virtue and 
happiness, admit ef no dispute. Let us consider its effect on 
the happiness of liSm who possesses it, and the various j>lea- 
sures to which it gives him access. If be.is master of riches 
or influence, it affords him the means of increasing his own 
fnjoyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing t{^<^ comforts 
of ottiers. If he commands not these advantages.'^^et^ll the 
comforts, which he sees la the. possession of the deserving, be* 
come in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good which they 

-enjoy* Even the face of nature yields a satisfaction to him, 
which the insensible can never know. The profusion of good- 
ness, which he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates 
his heart with the thought, that innumerable multitudes around 
him are blest and happy. When he sees the labours of men 
appearing to prospei^, and views a caunti^ flourishing in wealth 

.^Rd industry ; when he l^s^olds the sprmg coming forth in its 
1^ beauty, and reviving tb^ decayed face of nature ; or in autumn 

''^holds the iields loaded with plenty, and the year crowned 
with all its fruits ; he lifts his. Sections with* gratitude ta tV 
great Father c£ all, and rejoices ^n ihe general felicity ahdj< 

It may indeed be objected, that the same sensibility v L 
open the heart- to be pierced with many wounds, from the f^ 
tresses which abound in the world ; exposes us to fi^ I? 
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suffering from the participatioD which it commtinicates of the 
sorrows, as well as of the joys of friendship. But let it be 
con.sH«^red, that the tender melancholy of sympathy, is ac- 
companied with a sensation, which they who feel it would 
not exchange for the gratifications of the selfish. When the 
heart is strongly moved by any of' the kind afi'ections, even 
when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret at- 
tractive charm mingles with the painful emotion ; there is a 
joy in the midst of grief. Let it be farther considered, thai 
the griefs which sensibility introduces, are counterbalanced 
by pleasures which flow Irom the same source. Sensibility 
heightens in general the. hunoan powers, and is connected with 
acuteness in all our, feelings If it makes us more alive to 
some pamful sensations, in return, it renders the pleasing ones 
«iore vivid and ionimated^ The selfish man languishes in his 
narrow circle of pleastu-es. They are confined to what af- 
fects his own hiterest: He is obliged to repeat the saoae 
gratifications, tall they become insipid , But the man of vir« 
•tuous jsensibilisty move^ in a wider sphere of fehcity. His 
powers are much more frequently called forth into occupa- 
•tions of pleasing activity. Numberless occasions open te 
him of indulging hi:» favourite taste, by conveying satisfac- 
tioD to others. ^ Of\en it is in his power, in one v^ay or 
other, to sooth the afBicted heart, to carry some consolation 
iota the house of wo. In the scenes of ordinary life, in the 
domestic add social intercourses o£ men, the cordiality pf his 
affectron^cheers and gladdens him. Ev.ery appearance, everj 
description of innocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. Every 
native expression of kindness and affection among others, is 
ielt by him, even though be be. not the object of it. In a circle 
of friends enjoying one another, he is as happy as the happiest. 
]n a word^ he lives in a different sort of world, from what 
the selfish man inhabits. He possesses a new sense that ena* 
bles him to behold objects which the selfish cannot see. At 
the same time, his enjoyments are not of that kind which re- 
main merely on the surface of the mind. They penetrate the 
heart I They enlarge and elevate, they refine and ennoble it; 
To all the pleasing emotions of affection, they add the dig(- 
lit/ied consciousness of virtue, — rChildren of men ! men formed 
by nat Jire to live and to feel as brethren t how long will ye 
continue to estrange yourselves from one another by compe- 
titions and jealousies, when in cordial union.^e might be 8< 
much JdEiore Uest 2 How long will ye seek your hatppiness ii 
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telfisli gratifications alone, neglecting those purer and better 
fources of joy, whicli flow from the afifections and the heart ! 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XII. 

On the true honoi^r of man. 

* The proper honour of man arises not from some of ^osk 
iplendid actions and abilities, which excite high admiratioD., 
Courage and prowess, miHUiry renown, signal victories and 
conquests, may render the name of a man famous, without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brare 
ttien, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up with won* 
der? f heir exploits are record^H. Their praises ^re sung^ 
They stand as on an ^ eminence above the rest of mankind. 
Their eminence, nevertheless, may ;^t be of that sort, before 
which we bow with inward esteem and respect Something 
iQore is wanted for that purpose, thaa the Conquering ann^ 
and the* intrepid mind. The laurels of theVarrior nraat al 
wSl times be dyed in blood, and bedewed with the tears oHht 
widow and the orphan. But if thej have been stained by rm 
pine and inhumanity ; if sc^rdid avarice has marked hia dn^ 
racter ; or low and gross sensuality has degraded his life ; the 
great hero sinks into a little man. What, at a distance, or oa 
a superficial view, we admired, becomes mean, perhapA odious* 
when we examine it more closely. It is like the Colossal 
Btatuer whose immense size struck the spectator afar off with 
astonishment ; *but when nearly viewed, it appears ^jispaxipor* 
tioned, jjr<*hapely, and rude. 

Obser; ^lions of the sa&ie kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived^frem civil accomplishments ; from the re- 
fined politics of the statesmen ; or the literary efforts of genius 
find erudition. These bestow, and within certain boundi^ 
ought to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They 
discover tlilents which in themselyes are shining ; and which 
become highly valuable, when employed in advancing the 

f>od of mankind. Hence, they frequently give rise to^iame. 
ut a distinction is to4>e made between fame and true honour. 
The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; wbila 
yet the man himself k far iVomk being honoured. We eifty 
his abilities. We . wish to rival them. But we would not 
ehoose to be classed with him who possesses them* • Instances 
of this sort are to# often found in every recordt>f ancient or 
modern history. • .. 

From all this it follows, that In order V> discern where man'a 
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(rue honanr lies, we must look, not to any advenMocis cir* 
cumstance of }brtone ; not to any single sparkling quality ; 
but to the whole of what £)rms a man ; what entitles him, as 
. such, to^rank high among that class of beings to which he 
1 belongs ; in a word, we must look to the mind and the soul. 
I A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption ; a 
mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and in-* 
tegrify ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; which no 
bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by pleasure 
melted into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejectioa : 
, such is tfae^mind which forms the distinction ahd eminence of 
J man, — One, who in no situation of life, is either ashamed or 
afraid of dischargii^ his duty, andfdbting his proper part 
with firmness and constancy ; true to ike God whom he wor* 
i ships, and true to the faith in which he profeii^^es to believe ; 
\ full of aiSection to his. brethren of mankind ; faithful to his 
[ friends, generous to his enemies, *.varm with compassion to the 
tmfortunate ; self-denying* to little private interests and plea* 
sures, but zealous for p\]blic interest and happiness : magnan- 
imous, without being proud ; humble, without being mean ; 
jast, without being harsh ; simple in his manners, but manly 
in his feVings ; mi whose words we can entirely rely ; whose 
countenance never deceived us ; whose professi<^ ai kindness 
- are the effusions of his heart : one, in fine, whom, independent 
'tf£ any views of advantage, we would choosy for a superior, 
could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brother— ^his is 
the man,- whom in our heart, above all others, we <3lo, we 
must honour. / / . ntSuk. 

^ / SECTION XIII. . , 

The tn^ence of devotion on the happiness of Ufe. 

Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue, ^(^batever 

calms and regulates the tem^r, is a source of happiness. 

Bevotion produces these effects, in a remarkable degree. It 
^ inspires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weak* 

ens the painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions ; and, by 

these means, carries on the life of a pious mm in a smooth 

and i^acid tenor. 

Besides exerting this halntnal influence on the mind, devo- 
^ tionopens a field of enjoymeats, to which the vicious are 

ent^ strangers ; enjoyments tba» more valuable, as they 
' peculiarly belong to retirement, . when the world leaves- us; 
I and to adversity, when it becomes our foe. These are the 

tfm seasons^ for whkh every wise mra would most wish to 
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prnvide some hidden store of comfoK.- For let him be placed 
I in the niost faTourable situation which the human state ad- 

mits, tbe world can neither always amuse him, nor always 
shield iiim from distress. There will be many hours of 
vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. If he be a stranger 
to God, and to devotion, how dreary will the gloom of soli- 
tnde oflen prove ! With what oppressive weight will sickness, 
disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits. But for 
those pensive periods, the pious man has a relief prepared. 
From the tiresome repetition of .the common vanities of life, 
I or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sorrows, devo- 

tion transports him into a new region ; and surrounds him 
ther^ with such objects, as are the most fitted to cheer the 
y dejection, to calm the tumults, and to heal the wounds of his 

I heart. If the ^orld has been empty and delusive, it gladdens 

him with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, 
about to arise. If men have been ungrateful and base, it 
displays before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being, 
who, though every other friend fail, will never forsake him. 
Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, that the two 

freatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of love 
irected towards a deserving object, and the exercise .of hope 
f terminating o^ome high and assured happiness. Both these 

are supplied by devotion ; and therefore we have no reason 
to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearts of 
(I good men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

/ ^^Jhe refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in o^any r*- 

g speiS, "^P^rior to the coarse gratifications of sense. Ther 

4 are pleasures which belong to the high^t powersrjind best af- 

fections of the soul ; whereas the gratifications of sense reside 
in the lowest region of our nature. To the latter, the soul 
stoops below its native dignity. The former, raise it above 
itselfl The latter, leave always a comfortless, oflen 'd mortify- 
ing, remembrance behind them. The former, are reriewed 
with applause and delight. The pleasures of sense resemble 
a foaming torrent, which, afler a disorderly course, speedily 
runs out, and leaves. an empty and offendve channel. But the 
.pleasures of devotion resemble the equable current of a pure 
river, which cnlrvens the fields through which it passes, and 
dififtises verdure and fertility along its banks. To thee, O 
Devotion ! we owe the highest improvement of our ndf^l^, 
and much of the enjoyment of our life. Thou art the support 
of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this turbulent world. 
Thou compovest the thoughts. Thou cahnest the paasioos ' 
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Thou exaltest tbe heart. Thy communications, and thine 

only, are imparted to the love, no less than to the high ; to the 

' poor, as well as to the rich. In thy presence, worldly dis* 

[ tinctions cease ; and under thy influence, w6rldly sorrows are 

L forgotten. «Thou art the balm of tbe wounded niind. Thy 

\ sanctuary is ever open to the miserable ; inaccessible only to 

the unrighteous and impure. Thou beginnest on earth the 

temper of heayen* In thee, the boats of angels and blessed 

spirits eternally rejoice. ^ blair. 

SECTION XIV. ^ 

7%e planetary and terrestrial worlds cofhparatively considered. 

To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold : it is 
also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and adorned 
-_ with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a spectao 
lor placed on one of[ the planets, it wears a uniform aspect ; 
looks all luminous ; and no larger than a spot. To beings who 
dwell at still greater distances, it entirely disappears. That 
which we call alternately the morning' and the evening star, 
(as in one t>art of tbe orbit she rides foremost in the procession 
«f night, inJthe o^er ushers in and anticipates the dawn,)' is 
a planeiftry worlds This planet, and the four others that so 
wonderfully vary their mystic dance, are in themselves dark 
bodies, and shine only by reflection ; have fields, and seas, and 
skies,Jof their own ; are furnished with all accommodations for 
animal subsistence, and are supposed (o be the abodes of in- 
teU^dtual life ; all which, together with our earthly habitation^ 
are dependent on that grand dispenser of Divine munificence, 
the sun ; receive their light from the distribution of his rays, 
and derive their comfort from his benign agency. 

The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
Ae sky, is in diis respect Cixed and immoveable : it is the 
\ ^great axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and 
other more spaoious orbs, wheel their stated courses. . The 
f sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
i abundantly larger than this whole earth, on which so many 
^ ^ lofty mountains rise, and such vast oceans roll. A line ex* 
^ . tending from side to side through the centre o£ that resplend-' 
\ ent orb, would measure more than eight hundred, thousand 
\ miles : a girdle formed to go round its*circumferen«e, would 
I \ *equire a length of millions. Were its solid contents to br 
I I stimated, the account would^ overwhelm our understandinr 
■ \ id be almost beyond the power of language to exprei^s. Ai 
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we startled at tnese reports of philosophy ! Are we ready to 
ery out in a -transport of surprise, ** How mighty is the Being 
who kindled so prodigious a fire ; and keeps alive, from age to 
age, so enormous a mass of fiame !" let us attend our philoso- 
phical guides, and we shall he brought acquainted with 
speculations more enlai^ed and more inflaming. 

This sun with all its attendant planets, is but a very little - 
part of the grand machine of the universe : every star, though 
in appearance no bigger than the diamond tha^ glitters upon a 
lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the sun in size and in 
glory; no less spacious, no less luminous, thanr the radiant 
source of day* So that every star, is not barely a world, but 
the centre of a magnificent system ; has a retinue of worlds, 
irradiated by its beams^ and revolving round its attractive in- 
fluence, all which are lost to our sight in unmeasurable wilds 
of ether. That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and 
scarcely distinguishable points, is owmg to their immense and 
inconceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it 
is, since a ball, shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with 
unabated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate,* almost 
seven hundred thousand years, before It could reach the 
nearest of these twinUing luminaries. 

While, beholding tiiis vast expanse, 1 learn my own extreme 
meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of all 
terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all her ostentatious 
scenes, compared with this astonishing grand furniture of the 
skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly perceivable in the map 
of the universe ? It is observed by a very judicious T^intelrj that 
if the 9un himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
were extinguished, and all the host of planetary worlds, which 
move about him, were annihilated, they would not be misated 
by an eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any 
more than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk ^<» 
which they consist, and the space which they occupy, are so 
exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, that their loss 
would scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God*8 
works. If then, not our globe only, but this whole system, be 
80 very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a country ? What 
are^ a few lordships, or the so much admired patrimonies of 
those who are styled jFealthy ? When 1 meagre them with 
my own little pittance, they^ swell into proud andl^oated di- 
niensiions : but when I take the universe for my standard, how 
scanty is their itise! how contexiH?tible their figure? Thejr 
"shrink into pompous nothing. _ Ai>»fSOff. 
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SECTION XV. 

On the pcwer of custom^ and the uses to which it may he applied. 

There is not a coinmon saying, which has a better tufh of 
sense in it, than fvtiat we oflea hear in the mouths of the 
vulgar, that *' Custom is a second nature." It is indeed able 
to form the man anew ; and give him. inclinations and capa- 
cities altogether different from those he was bom with. A 
person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he took but 
little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong an 
inclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it 
that it seems the only end of his being. The lovo '^y^^^^^J 
ed or busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, ab'^rS^iJJ^?" 
Tersant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unquali&SL 
for relishing that to which he has been for sometime disused. 
Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is un- 
able to pass away his time without it ; not to mention how our 
delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and im- 
proves, in proportion to the application which we bestow up- 
on it. Thus, what was at first an exereise, becomes at length 
an entertainment Our employments are changed into diver- 
isions. The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustomed 
to ; and is drawn with reluctancy from those paths in which 
it has been used to walk. 

If we attentively consider this property of human nature, 
it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the' first place, 
1 ^o)ild have no man discouraged with that kind of Tife, or 
series of ISction, in which the choice of others, or his own ne- 
, cessities, may have engaged him. It may perhaps be very dis- 
agreeable to him, at first ; but use and application will certain- 
ly render it not only, less painful, but pleasing and satisfactory/ 
In the second place, I would, recommend to every one, the 
admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have given to 
his disciples, and 'which that philosopher must have drawn 
from the observation I have enlarged tipon : '^ Fitch upoa 
that course of life which is the most excellent, and cusldai 
will render it the most delightful.'* Men, whose circum^ 
stances will permit them to choose their own way of life, are 
inexcusable if they' do not pursue that v^ich their judgment 
tells them is the most laudable. The voice of reason is fnore 
to be regarded, than the bent of any present tnchnatian : 
sinceV by the rule above motioned, inclhiatii^n will at length 
come* over to reason, though w<5 can never force reason to 
cec^ply with inclination.^ « 
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Id tb^ third pla«e, this obseryation may teach the most 
Bensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
d&ficulties, which are apt to discourSige him from the prose- 
cution of a virtuous life. •• The gods," said Hesiod, " have 
placed labour before virtue ; the way t<f her is at first rough 
A and difficult, but grows more smooth and easy the farther we 

I advance in it." The man who proceeds in it with steadiness 

I and resolution, will, in a little lime, find that ** her ways axe 

I ways^f pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 

f ^ To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, th^ 
^he practice of religion will not only be attended with- that 
* the ceniM ^vhich naturally accompanies those actions to which 
irradj^^d*^ilubituated, but with those supernumerary' joys of 
eart, that rise froui the consciousness of such a pleasure ; 
from the satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason ; , 
and from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this observation 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once settled in a regular course of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in even the nkost inno- 
cent diversions and^jentertainments ; since4he liiind may in- 
sensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and bj 
degrees, ej^hange that pleasure which it takes in the per 
formance of its duty, for delights of a much inferior and an ua 
profitable nature. ^ • 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable pro 
perty in human nature, of being delighted with those* actions 
tt) Which' it is accustomed, is, to show how.absofuteW necea 
sary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if w^ 
would enjoy the pleasures of the next. The state of bliss we 
call heaven, will not be capable of affecting those minds 
which are not thus qualified ior it : we must, in this world, 
gain a reUsh for truth and virtue, if we would be able to taste 
that knowledge and perfection, which are to make us happy 
in the next. The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures^ 
which are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternltj, 
must be planted in it during this its present-state o£ probation. 
In short, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the revrard,* 
but as the natural effect of a religious life* - ADbiaoN. 

SECTION XVI. 

7%e pleatnres resuliir^from a proper use of otur faeuliies. 

Happy that man, who, unenjbarrassed by vulgar Carea^ 

master of himself, his time; and. fortune, spends his time in 

naking himself wiser ; and his f^ rtune, in omkiiig othefs (and 
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therefore himself) happier : who, as the will aoi) miilcr- 
standitig are the two ennobling faculties of the soul, thinks 
himself not complete, till his understanding is beautified with 
the yaloable furniture of knowledge, as well as bis will en- 
riched with every virtue ; who has furnished himself with all 
the advantages to relish solitude and enliven conversation ; 
who when serious, is not sullen ; and when cheerful, not in- 
discreetly gay ; whose ambition is, not to be admired for a 
false glare of greatness, but to be beloved for -the gentle aind 
sober lustre of his wisdom and goodness. The greatest min- 
ister of state has not more business to do, in a public capaci- 
ty, than he, and indeed every other man, may find in the re- 
tired and still scenes of life. Even in his private walks, every 
' thing that is visible convinces him there is present a Being in- 
visible. Aided by natural philosophy, he reads plain legible 
traces of the Divinity in every thing he meets : he sees the 
Deity in every tree, as well as Moses did in the burning bush, 
though* not in so glaring a manner : and when he sees him, 
he adores him with the tribute of a grateful heart. seed. 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of candour, 

Trve candour is altogether different from that guarded, in- 
offensive language, apd that studied openness of behaviour, 
which we so frequently meet with among mea of the world. 
Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and smooth are the words, 
of those who inwardly are the most ready to think evil of 
others. That candour which is a Christian virtue, consists, 
not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. It may * 
want the blandishment of external courtesy, but supplies its 
place with a humane and generous liberality of sentiment. 
Its manners are unaffected, and its professions cordial. Ex- 
empt, on. one hand, from the dark jealousy of a suspicious 
mind, it is no Jess removed, on the other, from that easy cre- 
dulity which is imposed on by every specious pretence. It is 
perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the world, 
and with doe attention to our own safety. In that various in- 
tercourse, which we are obliged to carry on with persons of 
every different character, suspicion, to a certain degree, is a 
necessary guard. It is only when it exceeds the bounds of 
prudent caution, that it degenerates into vice. There is a. - 
proper^mean between undistinguished credulity, and ^niversa' 
jealousy, which a sound ftiderstanding discerns^ and whic 
the man of candour studieaU) preserve*. 

* 02 
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He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with g:ood, 
which is to he found in every human character. He expects 
none to be faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe that there 
is any without some commendable qualities. In the midst of 
many defects, he can discover a virtue. Under the influence 
of personal resentment, he can be just to the merit of an ene- 
my. ^ He never lends an open ear to those defamatory Reports 
and dark suggestions, which, among the tribes ot the censori- 
ous, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready 
acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and he requires full 
evidence before he will condemn. As long as an action can 
be ascribed to different motives, he holds it as no mark of sa* 
gacity to impute it alwa3rs ^o the worst. Where there is just 
ground for doubt, he keeps his judgment undecided ; and, da- 
ring fbe period of suspense, ^leans to the most charitable con- 
struction which an action can bear. When he must condemn^ 
he condemns with v regret ; aad without those aggravations 
which the severity of others adds to the crime. He listens 
aelmly to the apology of the offender, and readily admits everv 
GKtenuating circumstance, which equity can. suggest. How 
Biuch soever he may blame the principles of any sect or par- 
ty, he neter confounds, under one general censure, all who 
belong to that party or sect. He charges them not with such 
consequences of their tenets, as they refuse and disavow. 
From one wrong opinion, he does not infer the subversion of 
all sound principles ; nor from one bad action, conclude that 
all regard to conscience is overthrown. When he '* beholds 
the mote in his brother's eye," he remembers ** the beam in 
his own." He commiserates human frailty; and judges of ^.^ 
others according to the principles, by which he would think ^^ % 
it reasonable that they should judge of him. In a wvtd, he -^^ , 
views men and actions in the clear sunshine of charity and .| * 
§ood nature ; and not in that dark and sullen shade which 
jealousy and party-spirit throw aver all -characters. blair. 

SECtlON XVIIL 

On the itnperfietion of tfcal happiness which rests solely on world" 

ly pleasures, 

Tnia vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which might btf 
beilished with the pomp of much description. But I shall 
'»usly avoid exaggeration, and on,ly point out a threefold, 
in humspi life, whiqh evervitopartial observer cannot 
nit ; disappointment in pur^y^; dissatisfaction in tenjoy- 
incertainty in possession. ^ 
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First, disappointment in pursuit When we look around 
us on the world, we every where behold a busy multitude, in- 
* tent on the prosecution of various designs, whicti their wants 
or desires have sug^gested. We beho(d them employing every 
method which ingeuiity can devise^ some the patience oif 
industry, some the boldness of enterprise, others the dex- 
terity of stratagem, in order to compass their ends. Of this 
incessant stir and activity, what is tHe fruit ? In comparison 
of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small is the num- 
ber of the successful ? Or rather, where is the man who will 
declare, that in' every point he hs|^ completed his plan, and at- 
tained his utmost wish ? No extent of human abilities has 
been able to discover a path which, in any line of life, leads 
unerringly to success. •* The race is not always to tRe swifl. 
nor the battle to the strong,nor riches to men of understanding.^ 
We may form our plans with the most profound sagacity, . and 
with the most vigilant caution may guard against dangers on 
every side. But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, 
which baffles our wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust. 
Were such disappointments confined to those who aspir^ 
, at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune 
would be less. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall 
of ambition from its towering height, little concern the bulk 
of mankind. These are objects ^on which, as on distant me- 
teors, they gaze from afar, without drawing personal instruc- 
tion Qrom events so much above them. But, alas \ when we 
descend into the regions of private life, we find disappoint- 

^ ment^ and blasted hope equally prevalent the^e. Neither the 
moderation of our view^ nor the justice of our pretensions, 
jf •; can ensure success.- But " time and chance happen to all." 
• AgjaiJIf^ the stream of events, both the worthy and the unde- 
serving are obliged to struggle ; and both are frequently over- 
borne alike by the current. 

d Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy- 

* ment is a farther canity, to which the human state is subject. 
This is the severest of all mortifications ; afler having been 

t succiessful in the pursuit, to be baffled io the enjbyment itself. 
Yet this is found to be an evil still morife general than the for* 
mer. Some may be so fortunate as to attain what they have 
pursued ; but none . are rendered completely happy by what 

1^ they have attained. Disappointed hope is' misery ; and yet 
successful hope is only iqdi^erfect bliss. Look through all the 

^ . ^, ranks of mankind. £x^ii%i|4e the condition of those wh© a)> 
' |>ear most prosperous : 8iiS Jrbq will find that they are i*evc 
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just vi^hat they desire to be. If retired, 'they laiigaish for ac- 
tion ; if busy, ftiey complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they 
are impatient for distinction ; if in high stations, they sigh af- 
ter freedom and ease. Something is still wanting to thai 
plemtode of satisfaction, which they expected to acquire 
Together with every wish that is gratified, a new demand 
prises. One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. Ob 
wishes, wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the expecta- - 
tioQ of what th^y havB not, than tlie enjoyment of what they 
have, which occupies and interests the most successfni. 

This dissatisfaction in the midst of human- pleasure, sprii%i 
partly from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, and 
partly from circumstances which corrupt them. No worldly 
enjoy m^ts are adequate to the high desires and powers of an 
immortal spirit. ' Fancy paints them at a distance with splendid 
Colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy.* The eagerness 
' of passion bestows upon them, at first, ^ brisk and lively rel- 
ish. But it is their fate always to pall by familiarity, and 
sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust. Happy would ^ 
the poor man think himself, if he could enter on ail the trea- 
sures of the rich '; and happy for. a short time he might be : 
but before he had long contemplated and admired bis state» 
his possessions would seem to lessen, and his capes would 
grow 

Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleaisures, the attend- 
ing circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. For» 
such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. To 
"human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure ioy» -When 
external circumstances show fairest to the worl4* the- envied ^ 
man groans in private under bis own burden. Some, Vexation 
disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress, either- 
felt or feared, gnaws like a worm, the root of his felicity. 
When there is nothing from without to disturb the prospdrotos, 
a secret poison Operates within. For worl41y happiness ever 
tend$ to destroy itself, by corrupting the he^rt. It fosters the 
loose and the violent passions. It engenders noxious habits ; 
and taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes it feel a 
tiiousand unreal evils. 

But put the case in the most favourable light. Lay aside 
from human pleasures both disappointment ^a pursuit, and de- 
ceitfukiess in enjoyment ; suppose thent* to be fully attainable, 
and completely satisfactory ; still there remains to be coosidt 
ejred the vanity of uncertdn poitession and short ditratioii. 
Were there in worldfy things aB^ fixed point of security 
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which we could gam». the mind would then have some basis 
; OD which to rest. Bui our condition is such, that every things 
wavers and totters around us. ** Boast not thjselfof to-mor-' 
row ; for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.'* It 
is much if, during its course, thou hearest not of somewhat t^ 
disquiet or alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a nni 
.*form train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 
The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and the sun- 
shine of prosperity commonly accelerates their growth. If ^ 
our enjoyments are numerou:;, we lie more open on different 
sides to be wounded. If we iiave possessed them long) w6 
have greater cause to dread an approaching change. By slow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. The edifice 
which it cost much time and labour to erect, One inauspicious 
€vent, one sudden blow, can level with the dust. Even sup- 
posing the accidents of lifer to leav^ us uiitouched, -faumim 
bliss must still be transitory ; for man changes of himself* 
No course of enjoyment can delight iis lomg. What amused 
our youth, loses its charm in maturer age. As years ^dvance^ 
pur powers are blunted, and our pleasurablie feelings decline^ 
The silent lapse of time is ever carrying si^newhat from i\4 
till at leng^th the period comes, when all must be swept awiiy. 
The prospect of this termination of our labours and pursuit 
is sufficient to mark our state with vanity.' ** Our da^s arc a 
hand^s breadth, and our age is as nothing." Within that little 
space- is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd it with toils 
and cares,' with contention and strite. We project great de- 
signs, entertain high hopes, and then leave our |;4ans untinisli* 
ed, and sink into obliyion. 

This much let it suffice. to have said concerning the vanity 
of the world. That too. much has not been said, must appear 
to every One who considers how generally mankind lean ta J 

the opposite side ; and how oflen, by undue attachment to tho ^ 
prejsent state,, they both feed the most isinful passion, anil J 
*^ pierce themselves through with many sorrows." U'itiR. 

^ ^ V SECTION «IX. 

Whatmthi^^al andtrplid enjoyments of Iwman life. 

It must he^HHkjl$9^/^ unmixed and complete happinoas 
'. is unknown onTmn.. No regulation of conduct can altogether 
prevent passions from dititurbiug bur* peace, and misfortimet' 
from wounding our heart!^ But afler this cone cession is made- ^ 
wMljlt follow, that thfere fe no ol^ject on earth which ileserr^ 
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ouf pursuit, or that all enjoyment becomes contemptible 
which is not perfect ? Let us survey our state with an impar- 
tial eye, and be just to the various gifts of Heaven. How 
vain soever this U^, considered in itself, may be, the com- 
forts and hopeti of religion are sufficient to give solidity to 
the enjoymenlts of the righteous. In the exercise of good 
affections, and the testimony of an approving, conscience ; in 
the sense o^ peace and reconciliation With God, through the 
great Redeemer of mankind ; in the firm confidence of being 
conducted, through all the trial.^' of life, by infinite Wisdom 
and^(*oo<lness ; and in the joyfu' prospect of arriving, in the 
imd, at immortai felicity ; they possess a happiness which, de- 
scending from a purer and more perfect xegioa thaa this 
world, partakes not of its vanity. 

Besides the enJQyments peculiar to religion, there are other 
pleasures of our present state, which, though of an inferior 
order, must not be overlooked in the estimate of hjiman life. 
It is necessary to call attention to thes£, in order to check that 
repining and unthafikful spirit to which man is always too 
^rooe. Some degree of importance must be allowed to the 
Comforts of health, to the innocent gratifications of sense, and 
to the entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes 
of iiature ; some to the pursuits and harmless amusements QjT 
social life ; and more to the internal enjoyments %£ thought 
ami reflection, and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse 
with those whom we love. These comforts are often heldiif 
too low estimation, merely because they are ordinary and com- 
mon ;. although that is the circumstance which oq|{bt, iuj^a- 
son, to.enbiWe their value. They lie open, rn some degree« 
to all't; extend through every rank of life ; and fill up agreea- 
bly, many of those spaces in our present existence, which are 
not occupied with higher objects, or with serious cares. 

From this representation it appears that, notwithstanding 
the vanity of the wortd, a considerable degree of comfort is 
attaiaable in the present state. Let the recollection ofXhis^ 
j^rve to reconcile us to our condition, and to repress ifie 
arrogancje of complaints and murmurs. — What art thou, O 
«on of man I who, having sprung but yesterdaj^ out of the. 
dust, darest to lift up thy voice dgaiiist thy Mj/ker, and to ar- 
raign his providence, because all things are not ordered ac- 
<«)rding to thy wish ? What title bast thou to find fault with 
the ordQ|Ki^ tiie universe, whose lot is so much beyoiid what 
. thy virtue or meiit gave thee groi^d to claim ! Is it nothing 
to tliee^to bave been introduced irl^o tJus magniikent world ; 
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to hare been adoutted m a spectator of the Diyiae wisdom 
and works ; and to hare hadaccees to all the comforts which 
iiatare, with a bountifal hand, has poured forth around thee I 
Ave. all the hours foi|;0|tten which thou hast passed in ease, in 
complacency, or joyxf la it a srnaH favour in thy eyes, that 
the hand of Dirine Mercy has been stretched forth. to aid 
thee ; and, if thou reject not its proffered assistance, is ready 
to conduct thee to a happier state of existence ? When thou 
Gomparest thy condition with thy desert, blus^i, and be ashamed 
of thy complaints. Be silent, be grateful, and adore. Re- 
ceive with thankfulness the blessings which are allowed thee. 
Revere that government whkh at present refuses thee more. 
Rest in this conclusion, that though there are evils in the 
world, its Creator is wise and good, and has been bountiful to 
thee. . BLAIR. 

SECTlPo » XX. 

Scale of beings, 

TflovGB there is a great deal of pleasure in contemplating 
the material world ; by which I mean, that system 6f bodies^ 
into whith nature has so curiously wrought the mass of dead 
matter, with the several relations that those bodies bear to one 

^-'teother ; there is still, methinks, somethic^ more wonderful 

. and surprising, in contemplations on the world of life ; hy 
which 1 intend, all those animals with which every part of 
^Uie universe is furnished. The material world is only the 
.shell of the universe : the world of life are its inhabitants. 

If ^e consider those parts of the material world, which lie 
Itie nearesf t(rus, and are therefore subject to our observation, 
and Jnquirie;s, it is amazing to consider the infinity of" animals 
with which they are stocked. Every part of matter is peo- 
pled ; every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There \s 
scarcely a single humour in the body of a man, or of any 
ether animal, in which our glasses do not discover myria<|9 

. ef living creatures. We find, even in the most solid bodies, 
as in marble itself, imiumerable cells and cavities, which are. 

» crowded with imperceptible inhabitants, too little for the naked 
.ey« to discover. On the other hand, if we look into the mpre 
balky narts of nature, we see the seas, lakea^ and rivers, teern^ 
tag wifli numberless kinds of living creatures. We find every 
moantiaa and marsh, wildemeas and wood, plentifully stocked 
^ith. birds and beas^ ;. and every part of matter affordih^ 
proper necesAories and conveniences, for the livelihood of the 
oaumtudes which inhabit k. %] 
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The author of " the Plurality of Worlds,'*' draws a very 
good aigument from this consideration, for the peopling of 
every planet ; as indeed it seems rery probably from the analo- 
gy of reason, that if no part x)f matter, with which we are 
acquainted, lies waste and useless, those great bodies, which 
are at such a distance from us, are not desert and unpeopled ; ^ 
but rather, that they are furnished with beings adapted to 
Hieir respective situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are en« 
dowed with perception ; and is in a manner thrown away upon 
dead matter, any farther than as it is subservient to beings 
which are conscious of t&eir existence. Accordingly we 
find, from the bodies which lie under our observation, that 
matter is only made as the basis and support of animals ; and 
that there is no more of the^ne than what is necessary for 
the existence of the other. 4^ 

Infinite Goodness is of so coo^unicative a nature, that it 
seems to delight in conferrtqg existence upon every degree of 
perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I have of- 
ten pursued with great pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge far* 
tiier upon it, by considering that part of the scale of betagi, 
which comes within our knowledge. 

There are some living creatures, which are raised but jnst 
above dead matter. To mention only that species of shell* 
£sh, which is formed in the fashion of a cone ; that grows to 
^e surface of several rocks ; «nd immediately dies, on being 
severed from the place where it grew. There are many other 
creatures but one remove from these, which h^ve no^other 
sense tlmn that of feeling and ta^te.. Others hae^eltall an ad- 
ditional one of hearing ; others of smell ; and others, of sight 
It is woaderiul to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, through a prodigious variety of spe* 
^fies, before a creature is formed, that as complete in all its 
^nses ; and eve» among these, there Is such a different di^ 
gtee of perfection, in the sense which one animal enjoys he- 
yond what appears, in another, that though the sense in differ- 
ent ammals is distii^ished bv the same common denoDiina- 
tion, it seems almost of a difiSerent nature. If, after this, we 
look into the several inward perfections of cunnmg and saga- 
city, or what we generally call instinct, we' find them riaiogi 
after the same manner, imperceptibly one i^ve another ; and 
receiving additional improvements, according to the species 
in which they are implanted. This progress in nature is ao 
very gradual, that "the most perfect" of an iaf^rior dpe^es» 
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comes very near to the most imperfect of that which is im- 
^ . mediately ahq?e it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodxess of the Supresie 
Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly fteen» 
as I have before hinted, in his having made so very little mat- 
ter» at least^what falls within our knowledge, Hiat does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the divert- 
sity, than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he made ^ 
but one species of animals, none of the rest would have en- 
joyed the happiness of existence ; he has tiiereib^, ^ecijied^ 
in his creation, every degree of life* every capacity of being. 
The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is filled 
up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one afler another, 
^ by an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transition:^ and 
deviations from one species to another^ are almost insensible. 
This intermediate space is so weU husbanded and managed, 
that there is scarcely a degree of perception, which does not 
- appear in som^ one part of the world of life. Is the good- 
ness, or the wisdom of the Divine Being, more manifested in 
this his proceeding ? * 

There is a consequence, besides those I have already men- 
tioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the fore- 
g;i^ing considerations. If the scale of being rises by so regu- 
lar a progress, so high as man, we may, by parity of reason, 
suppose^ that it still proceeds gradually tJjrough those beings 
which are of a superior nature to him ; since there is infinite- 
ly greater space and room ibr diderent degrees of perfection, 
bew^reeirthe Supreme Being apd man, ttan between man and 
the most 'despicable insect. 

In this great system of being, there is no creature so won- 
derful in its nature, and which so miich deserves oCir partica- 
lar attention, as man ; who tills up the .middle 'space betweenr 
the animal and the intellectual nature, the visible and the in- 
visible world ; and who is that link in the chain of being, 
which forms the connexion between both. So that he wBo,. 
in one respect, is associated with angels and archangels, oncl 
may look upon a being of infinite perfection as his father^ and 
thfe highest order of spirits as his brethren, may, in another 
respect, say tp *' corruption, thou art my fathef, and to the 
^orm, thou art my miather and my sisteiV* apdisox. 

S^TION XXL 

Trust in the xure of Providence^ recommended* 

.MiVsr,.consi^dered in himself, is a very helple^, and a ver^ 
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wretched being. He is subject erery oioinent; ta^e. greatest 
calamities and misfortunes. . He is beset with dangers on all 
sides ; and maj become unhappy by numberless casual tiea^ 
uliich he could not foresee, nor have prevented had he iove- 
seen them. • ' 

It is our cbtafort, while we are obnoxious to so many ac- ^ 
cidents, that we are under the care of one who directs con- . 
lingencies/aDd has in his hands the management of every 
thing that is caqpable of annoying or offending us ; who kn0ws . 
the assistance we stand in need of, and is always ready to be- f 
«taw it on those who ask it of him. \ 

The natural homage, which such a creature owes to so in- ^ 
finitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for . 
the blessings and conveniences of life ; and an habitual trust 
in him, ibr deliverance out of all such dangers and difficul-' 
ties as may befall us. ? 

The man who dways lives in this disposition of mind, has 
not the same dark and melancholy views of human nature .• 
as he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At the same time that he reflects upon 
hi^ own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the contemplation 'of those divine attributes, which are em- 
ployea fblr bis safety, and his Xvelfaire. He finds his want of 
foresight made up, by the omniscience of hintwho is his sup^ 
port. He is not sensible oi his own want of strength^ when , 
he knows that his helper is almighi^. In short, the person 
who has a £grm trust in the Supreme Being, is powei:ful in l|[is 
power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his happiness, l^reajps 
the oene&t of every divine attribute ; and loses hi» own in- 
sufficlency in the fulness of infinite perfection. To make our 
lives more easy to us, we are commanded to put our trust in 
htm, who is thus able to relieve and succour us ; the Divme 
Ooodnefls having made such a reliance a duty, notwithstanding^ 
we should hare been miserable, had it been forl^dden us. - 

Among several n'.otives, which might be made use of to re- 
commend thi^ duty to us, I shall only take notice of those tjbat 
follow, 
' The fifftt and strongesit is, thaf"we are promised, he wtU 
not fail those who put their irust in him. 

But without considering the supernatural bleflsing, >vhich 
ftccomptmes this d<]ty, we may observe, that it hs|S a natural 
♦endency io its own reward ; or, in oliier w<?rds, that this 

n trust and confidence in the gteat Disposer of ^ all things^ 
tribute , very much to the getting clear of any aflictioa. 
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or to tlic bearing of it manfully. A person Tvho believes he 
has his succour at haud, and thst he acts in the sight of hb 
.friend, often exerts himself beyond his abilities ; and does won- 
ders, that are not to be matched by one who is not animated 
with such a confidence of success, 'trust in the assistance 
of an Almighty Being, naturally produces patience, hop^,cheer-» 
fulness, and all other dispositions of mind, which alleviate 
those calamities that we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers great comfort to the 
Blind of man, in times of poverty and afHictiou ; but most of 
all, in the hour of death. When the soql is hovering, in the 
last moments of its separation ; when it is just entering oa 
another state of existence^ to converse with scenes^' and ob- 
jects, and companions, that are altogether new ; what can 
support her nnder such tremblings of thought, such fear, such 
anxiety,~ such apprehensions, but the casting of all her cares 
upon HIM, who lirst gave her being ; who has conducted her 
tlirough one stage of it ; and who will be always present, to 
^ide and comfort her in her progress through eternity ? 

' ABPISOV. 

) SECTION XXII. 

PieiyTand gratitude enliven prosperity. 

Piety, and gratitude to God, 'contribute, in a high de- 
gree, to enliven prosperity. Grat( . is a pleasing emotion* 
The sense of being distii\guished by the kindness of another, 
gladdens the heart, warmF«^ it with reciprocal affection,' apd 
gives to apy possession which h agreeable in itself, a double 
relish, t^'om its being the gift of a friend. , Favours conferred 
b^ men, I acknowle^^^e, may prove burdensome. For human 
virtue is never perfect { and sometimes unreasonable expecta- 
tions on the on^ sidj|^/^nae times a mortifying sense of de- 
pendence on the pthj6r,.co/rode in secret the pleasures of bene- 
jfits, and convert the ol^ligations of friendshipTinto grounds of 
jealousy. But nothing of this kind can a:fect the intercourse 
of gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinter- 
ested ; and with ^ gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, 
a good man looks up to that Almighty JBenefactor, who aims 
at no end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, and 
who, desires no return from them, but a devout and thankful 
heart. While others can trace their prosperity to no higher 
source than a concurrence of worldly causes ; and, oflen, of. 
jmean or trifling incidents, ^ which occasionally fav^oured ther 
designs f witii what j&uperior vatiafaetion does- the servant 
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God remark the hand of that gracious power which hath 
raised him up ; wliich hath happily conducted him through 
the various steps of life, and crowned him ivith the most fa- 
vourable distinction bejond his equals ? 

Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the past, 
\i a cheering sense of divine favour jit the present, enters 
'into the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, who in 
their prosperous days hear this voice addressed to' them, " Go 
thy way, eat thy bread- with joy, and drink thy wine with a 
cheerful heart ; for God now accepteth thy works." He who 
is the author oi their prosperity, gives them a title to enjoy, 
with complacency, his own gift. While bad men snatch the 
plejJ8t]re8 of the world as by stealth, without countenance 
from the great Proprietor of the world, the righteous sit 
openly down to the feast of life, under the smile of approving 
Jieaven. No guilty fears dcimp their joy«. The blessing of 
God rests upon all that they (possess ; his protection surrounds 
tbem ; and hence, *' in the habitations of the righteous, i» 
found the voice of rejoicing and salvation." A Mstre un- 
kiiown to others, invests, in their sight, the whole fade of na- 
ture. Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the smil- 
ing aspect, both of the powers above, and of the objects be- 
low. jVot only have they as full a relish as others, for the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, 'but, moreover, in these they hold 
communion with their divine benefactor. ' In all that is good 

-^r faiV, they trace his hand. Fi-om the beauties of nature, 
from the improvements of ar(, from the enjoyment-a of so^\al 
life, they raise their affectimi to the source of all the happiness 
which surrounds them j and th\is widen the sphere of their 
pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 
For illustration of what 1 have said on this head, remark 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king 
David had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; and com- 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the hap- 
py and satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that psalm. — 
In the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable 
simplicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as *' his 

- Shepherd ;" happier in ascribing all his success to Diviee fa- 
vour, than to the policy of his councils, of to the force of his 
arms ! How many instances of divine goodness arose before 
him in pleasing remembrance, when, with such relish, he 
speaks of the " green pastures and stiir waters, beside which 
'ted had led him ; of his cup whieh he had mad^to averflow; 
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and of the table which he had prepared for him in the pre- 
sence of his enemies l*^ With what perfect tranquillity does 
he look forward to the time of his passing through *^the val- 
ley of the ' shadow of death ;" unappalled by that spectre, 
whose most distant appeai*ance blasts the prosperity of sin- 
ners ! He fears no evil, as long as '' the rod and the stafiT' of 
^ his Divine Shepherd are with him ; and, through all the un- 
known periods of this and of future existence, commits him- * 
self to his guid^ce with secure ai|d triumphant hope : ^' Sure- 
ly goodness and mercy will follpw me all the days of my life ; 
and I^ shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." — What 
a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is here exhibit- 
ed 1 " How different from that gf oss relish of worldly plea- 
sures, which belongs to those who behold only the terrestri^^^ 
side of things ; who raise »their views to no higher <object8 ' 
than the succession of human contingencies, and the weak ef- 
forts of human ability ; who have no protector or patron in the 
heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warm their hearts 
with gratitude and trust ! ^ blair. 

SECTION XXHL 

Virtue, when deeply rooted ^ is not aubj^ct to the infiuewe of 
,; fortune. 

The city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom the 
Sictbnians should think most worthy of that honour. Hephes- 
tiort being at that time resident with X\XQ young men of dis- 
linr;Jion, o0*ered them the kingdom ; but they refused it, tell- 
ifig Iiim Itiat it was contrary to the laws of their country, to 
•dmit any one to that honour, who was not of the royal fami- 
Ij. He then, having expressed his admiration of their disin- 
terested spirit, desired them to name one of the royal race, 
Tvho might remember that he had received the crown through . 
their hands. Overlooking many, who would have been am- ^ 
bitious of this high honour, they made choice of Abdolony-^ 
mus, whose singular merit had retidex*ed him conspicuous^ 
even in the vale of obscurity. Though remotely relat.ed to the 
royal family, a series of misfortunes had reduced him to the 
Becessity of cultivating a^garden, for a small stipend, ia th«t 
suburbs of the city. 

While Abdolonymus was bifsily employed in weeding his 
garden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearipg in their handa 
the ensigns of royalty, Approached him, and saluted him king. 
They informed him that Alexander had appointed him to tho' 

r 2 . / 
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»f!ice ;* and required him immediately to exchange his rustic 
Tirb, and utensils of husbandry, for tne regal robe and scep- 
re.' /ijL the same time, they admonished him, when he should 
»e seated on the throne, and have a nation in his power, not 
forget the humble condition from which he had been raised. 

All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymus as an illusion 
f the fancy, or an insult offered to his poverty. He requested 
hem not to trouble him farther with their impertinent jests , 
nd to find some other way of amusing themselves, which 
light leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of his obscure 
abitation. — At length, however, they, convinced him, that 
bey were serious in^ their proposal ; and prevailed upoo him 
3 accept the regal office, and accompany them to the palace. 

No sooner was he in possession of the government, than 
ride and envy created him enemies ; who whispered their 
lurmurs in every place, till at last they reached the ear of 
klcxander. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
ent for ; and inquired of him, with what temper of mind he 
ad borne his poverty. " Would to Heaven,'* replied Abdo- 
)nymus, *' that I mrfy be able to bear my crown with equal 
loderation ; for when I possessed little, I wanted -nothing: 
lese hands supplied me with whatever I desired." From this 
Qswer, Alexander formed so high an idea of his wisdoni, that 
e confi4*med the choice which had been made •,^and annexed 

neighbouring province to the government of Sidon. 

QUINTUS CrRTIUS. 

fr SECTION XXIV. _ 

%c Speech o/TABRrcitis, a Roman d^bassador, to king Py^rhtiSy 
who attempted to bribe hitn to his iniere»t$y by the qff^r of a 
great sum of money. 

With regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed,. been just- 
r iTjformed. My whole estate consists in a"^ house of but :neaa 
ppearance, and a little spot of greunH ; from which, by my 
vvn labour. I draw my support. But if, by any means\ thou 
ast been pareujided to think that &tis poverty renders me of 
iss consequence in my own country, or in any degree unbap- 
y, thou art greatly deceived. I have no reason to complain 
r fortune r she supplies me with alt that nature requires ; and 
' I am without superfluities, I am also free from the desire of 
icra. With these, I confess I should be more able to sutcour 
le neces^sitous, the only advantfige for which the wealthy arc 
r be envied ; but small xHS my possessions arc, I can sfiJl con- 
ib'jtc «c;nctbing tn the support of the state, oiid the asj^l^t^nce 
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of my friends. With respect to honours, my country places me, 
poor as I am, upon a level with the richest.: for Rome knows 
^no qualifications for* great employments, but Yirtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremonies >of 
religion ; she intrusts me with the command of her armies ; she 
confides to my care the most important negociations. Mj 
poverty does not lessen the weight and influence of my coun- 
sels in the senate. The Reman people honour me for that 
very poverty, which king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. 
They know the many opportunities I have had to enrich .my- 
self, without censure ; they are convinced of my disinterested 
zeal for their prosperity ; and if I have any thing to complain 
of, in the return they make me, it is x)nly the excess of their 
applauBe. What value, then, can I. put npon thy gold and sil- 
ver ? What king can add any thing to my fortune t Always 
attentive to discharge the duties incumbent upon me, I have a 
mind free from self-reproach ; and~I have an honest fame. 
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, SECTION XXV. 

Character oj James I. king of England, 
No PRINCE, % little enterprising and so inonensive, was ever 
so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny and 
flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions which be- 
gan in his time, being stiU continued, have made his charac- 
ter be as much disputed to this day, as is commonly that of 
princes who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, however, 
it must be owned, he was possessed of ; but not one of them 
piye, qr^free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices. 
His generosity bordered on profusion, his learning on pedant- 
ry, his pacific disposition on pusillanimity, his wisdom on cun- 
ning, his friendship on light iincy and boyish fondness. While 
he imagined that he was only maintaining his own authority, 
he may perhaps be suspected in some of his actions, and still 
more of his pretensions, to have encroached on the liberties o%f 
his people. While h^ endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, to 
acquire the good will of £jll his neighbours, he was able to 
preserve fully the esteem 'and regard of none. His capacity 
was considerable, but fitter to discourse on general maxims, 
than to conduct any intricate business. 

His intfntions were just, but more adapted to the conduCrt 
of irivate life, than to the government of kingdoms^ Awkward 
in his person, and ungainly in his manners, he was ilKcjualified 
to command respect •* partial and undisceroing in his aft'erlioo' 
hs If as little fitted to acquire get .ul love. Of a feeble te' 
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per, more than of a frugal judgment ; exposed to gut ndicule 
from his vanity, but. exempt from our hatred by his freedom 
from pride and arrogance. And, upon the whole, it may be 
pronounced of his character, that all his qualities were sul- 
lied with weakness, and embellished by humanity. Political 
courage he was certainly devoid of; and from thence chiefly 
is derived the strong prejudice, which prevails against his per- 
sonal bravery : an inference, however, which must be owned^ 
from general experience, to be extremely fallacious, humk. 

* ^ SECTION XXVI. 

Charles V. emperor of Germany, resigns his donUnionSy and 

retires from the world. 
This great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
possession of all the honours which can flatter the h^rt of 
' m^D, took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his kingdoms ; 
and to withdraw entirely from any concern in business or the 
affairs of this world, in order that he might spend the remain- 
der of his days in retirement and solitude. Though it requires 
neither deep reflection, nor extraordinary diseMrnmeni, to dis- 
cover that the state of royalty is not exempt Trom cares and 
disappointments ; though most of those who are exalted taa 
^rone, find solicitude, and satiety, and disgust, to be their per-_ 
petual attendants, in that envied pre-eminence ; yet, to descend 
voluntarily from the supreme to a subordinate station, and to 
relinquish tlie possession of power in order to attain the en- 
joyment of happiness, seems to be an effort too great for the 
human mind. Several instances, indeed, occur in liistory,'b|' 
monarchs who have quitted a throne, and have ended their 
days in retirement. But they were either weak princes, who 
took this resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was 
taken ; or unfortunate princes, from whose hands some strong 
rivni had wrested their sceptre, and compelled them to descend 
%vith reluctance into a private station. Dioclesian is, perhapj5, 
the only prince capable of holding the reigns of government, 
who ever resigned them from deliberate choice ; and who con- 
tinued, during many years, to enjoy the tranquillity of retire- 
ment, without fetching one penitent sigh, or casting back one 
look of desire, tov/ards the power or dignity which ke had 
abandoned, > ' 

No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should iiff all 

Europe with astonishmeflt ; and give ri^e,both among hisxon- 

teroporaries, and among the historians of that period, to varlv 

us conjectures concerning the motives which determiimd a 

J- 
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prince, ^bose ruling passion had been uniformly the lore of • 
power, at the age of fifty-six, when objects of ambition operate 
with full force on the mind, and are pursued with the greatest 
ardour, to take a resolution so singular and unexpected. 

The emperor, in pursuance of his determination, having aSi- 
sembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, seated 
himself, for the last time, in the chair of state ; on one side of 
which was placed his son, and on. the other, his sister the 
queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with a splendid 
retinae of the grandees of Spain and princes of the empire 
standing behind him. The president^f the council of Flanders, 
by his cpmjiiand, ^explained, in a few words, his intention in 
calling this extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read 
the instrument of resignation, by which Charles surrendered 
to his son Piiilip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority 
in the Low Countries ; absolving his subjects there from their 
oath of allegiance t^ him, which he required them to transfer 
to Philip his lawful heir ; and to serve him with the same 
loyalty and zeal that they had manifested, during so long a 
course of years, in support of his government. 

ChrU*les then rose from his seat, andleaning on the shoulder 
of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand with- 
out support, he addressed himself to the audience ; and, from 
a paper which he held in his hand, in order to assist his mem- 
ory, he recounted, with dignity, but without ostentation, all the 
great things which he had undertaken and performed, since 
the commencement of his administration. He observed, that 
froaa the s^eventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his 
thoughts and attention to public objects, reserving no portion 
of his time for the indulgence of his ease, and very little for 
the enjoyment of private pleasure ; that either in a pacific or 
hostile mannerj he had visited Germany nine times, Spain six 
times, France four times; Italy seven times, the Low Countries 
ten times, England twice, Africa as often, and had made . 
eleven voyages by sea; that while his health permitted him to 
discharge his duty, and the vigour of his constitution was equal, . 
in any degree, to the arduous office of governing dominions sa . 
extensive^ he had never shunned labour, nor repined under faf- 
tigue ; that now, when bis health was brokep, and his vigour 
exhausted by the rage of an incurable distemper, his growing 
infirmities admonished him to retire ; nor w:i8 he so fond of 
reigning, as to retain ilie sceptre in an^mpotent hand, which 
was no longer able to "protect his subjects, or to rendr i the*' 
happy ; that instead of a sovereiga worn put with diseases, i 
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. scarcely half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, ac- 
customed already to govern, and v^ho added to the vigour of 
youth all tlie attention and sagacity of maturer years ; that if, 
Cturing the course of a long administration, he had committed 
any material error it) government, or if, under the pressure of 
so many and great ajffairs, and amidst the attention which he 
had been obliged to give to them, he had either neglected or 
injured arly of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness ; 
that, for his part, he should ever retain, a grateful sense of 
their fidelity and attachment, and would curry the rcmem- 
bran^ of it along with him to the place of his retreat, as his 
swe^eM consolation, as well as Ihe best reward for all his 
services ; and in his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour 
forth his ardent wishes for their welfare. 

Then turning, towards PhiUp, who fell on his knees and 
^ssed his father's hand, " If," says he, ** 1 had left you, by my 
•death, this rich inheritance, to Which I have made such large 
additions, some regard would have 'been justly 'due to my 
memory on that account ; but now, when i voluntarily iresign 
"to you what I might have still retained, I m^y w<?ll expect the 
warmest expressions of thanks on your part. Witli these, 
however, I dispense ; and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the best 
and most acceptable testimony of j'our gratitude to me. It 
is in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to 
justify the extraordinary proof which 1 give this day of my 
paternaJ affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of 
the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve, an inviola- 
ble regard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faitfHii its'*pu- 
rity ; let the laws of your country bfe sacred in your eyes ; 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people ; and 
if the time shall ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy the 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a son endowed with 
such quahtie§, that you can resign your sceptre to him, with 
as much satisfaction as I give up mine to you." 

As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of so extraordi- 
nary an effort. During his discourse, the whole audience 
melted^into tears. ; some from admiration of his magnanimity ;• 
others soflened ]ff the expressions of teaderness towards his 
S09, andof love<tc^hi|*peoplc ; and all were affected with the 
deepei^t sorrow^ at lj|[^ng a .sovereign? who had distinguished 
the Netherlands^, his native country, with particular mariis of 
hk regard and attachment. . , 
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j /' SECTION XXVIL 

I ^ TJie same subjtct continued, 

A FEW weeks aAei* the resigDation of the NetherliMxh, 

Charlei, in an asseoibly no less splendid^ and with a ceremonial 

^ equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of Spain, with. 

\ all the territories depending on them, bpth in the old an^ in 

I the new world. Of all these vast possessions, he reserved 

nothing ibr himself, but an annual pension of a hundred thou* 

sand crowns, to defray the charges of bis family, and to afford 

iiim a small sum for acts of beneficence and charity. 

Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat for 

whii^ he languished. Every thing having been prepared 

some time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitbui^h in Zealand^ 

f • where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thither^ 

[ he passed through Ghent : and afler s4:Qpping there a few days» 

\ to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, which arises 

in the mind of every man in the decline of life, on visiting th^ 

place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and objects fa^ 

.miliar to him in his early youth, he pursued his journey, ac- 

. compajiied by his son Phijip, his daughter the arch-duchess, 

his sisters the dowager queens- of France and Hungary, Maxi* 

xnilian his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemish 

, -nobility. Before he went on board, he dismissed them, with 

marks of his attention or regard ;. and taking leave of Philip 

with all the tenderness of a father who embraced his son for 

^ the last time, he set sail under convoy of a large fleet of Span* 

! ish, nemish, and English ships. ^ 

[ His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; and he arrived 
^ at Laredo in Biscay, on the ekyenth day after he left Zealand. 
> As soon as he landed, he fell prost^lte on the ground ; and 
» considering himself now as dead to the world, be kissed the 
earth, and said, "Naked came I out of my mother's Womb, 
and naked I now return to^thee^ thou common motheV of man- 
kind." From Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid. There he 
■ took a last and tender leave of his two sisters ; whom he would 
I not permit to accompany hjjB to his solitude, though they en- 
) treated it with tears : not oply tjiat th^y might have the con-, 
eolation of contributing, by th^^ir «ktt^dance and care, to miti- 
r gate or to sooth his suiferings, but that they might reap in- 
l 8trut^tion and benefit, by joining with hi: ji in those piotis ex- 
ercises, to which he had consecrated the reifiainder of his dsiys^ 
From Valladolid, he continued his journey to Pia/xncia ii? 
^remadura. fie had passed throujgh that city a great manj 
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years before ; and having been struck at that time with the 
delightfttl situation of the monastery of St. Justus, belonging 
to thte order of St. Jerome, not many miles distant from that 
place, he had then observed to some of his attendants, that this 
was a spot to which Dioclesian might have retired with plea- '' 
sufe. The impression had remained so strong on his mind, 
that lie pitched upon 4 1 as the place of his retreat. It was 
seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a small brook, 
and surrounded by rising grounds, covered with lofty trees. 
From the nature of the soil, as well as the temperature of the 
climate^ it was esteemed the most healthful and delicious si- 
tuation in Spain. Some months before his resignation, he had 
^ent an architect thither, to add a new apartment to the mo- 
nastery, for his accommodation ; but he gave strict orders that 
the style of the building should be such as suited his present 
station, rather than his former dignity. - It consisted only of 
six rooms, four of them in the form of friars' cells, with naked 
walls ; the other two, each twenty feet'square, were hung with 
brown cloth, and furnished in the most simple manner. They 
were all on a level with the ground ; with a. door on one' side 
into a garden, of which Charles himself had given th^ plan, 
and had filled it with various plants, iii^hich he proposed to 
cultivate with his own hands. On the other side, they com- 
municated with the chapel of the monastery, in which he was 
to. perform his devotions.. ^ Into this humble retreat, hardjy 
eutlicient for the* comfortable accommodation oi a private 

fentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve domestics only. 
Fe buried there, in solitude and silence, his grandetnrf iv^^m- 
bition, together with all those vast projects, whjch, during half 
a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe ; filling «very 
kingdom in it, by turns, -with the terror of his arms, and the 
dread of being subjected to his power. 

In this retirement,. Charles formed such a plan of life for 
hin>self, as would hate suited the condition of a private person 
of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; his do- 
mestics few ; his intercourse with tliem familiar ; all the euni- 
• bersorae anjl ceremonious forms of attendance on his person 
were e«^tirely abolished, as destructtve of that social ease and 
tranqiulfitv, which he courted, in order to sooth the remain- ' 
der of h\» daysi. As the mildness of the climate, together with 
his deliverance fitKncthe burdens and cares of government, 
procured him, at first, a considerable remission from the acute 
pains with which he had been long tormented, he enj.lyed, 
perhaps, more comnlote satisfaction in this humble solitude, 
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than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. The amhitious 
thou^^ts dad projects which had so long engrossed and dis« 
quieteovhim, were quite effacfli from Us mind. Far from 
^taking an^ part in the political transactions of the princes of 
Europe, he restrained his curiosity eren from any inquiry con* 
ceming theipn ; and he seemed to view the husy scene which 
he had abandoned, with all the contempt and indifferj^nce 
arising from his thorough experience of its yanity, as well as 
from the pleasing reflection ^of having disentangled himself 



from its cares. 
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PIECES Vr POETRY 



CHAP, h 

SELECT SENTENCES AND. PARAiSRAPBi: 

' I. SECTION L 
SHORT ^ND EASY SENTEffCES. 

EduccUion^ 

JL IS education forms the common nund ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's ioclin'd. 

^* Candour, 
With pleasure let us own our errors past ; 
~ And make each day a critic on the last 

^Reflection. ^ 
A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

, Secret Virtue. 
The private path , the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

Necessary knowledge easily attained. 
Our needful^ knowledge, like our needful fck>d« 
Unhedg'd, lies open in life's common field ; .^__ 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast* 

Disappointment. 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize, 
As bees in flow'rsj and stings us with success* 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy, must be great \ 
Great in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
. Extended views a narrow mind extencL 

^ J^atitral andfancijul life. 

Who'live^ to nature, i^relycan be poor; 
Who lives to fancy, n«ver can be nch ; 

JCOTE. 
Cn the firet cbapter, tbe Compiler has exhil»ited a considerable vaiiety 
M ^loeticftl coototrttcUonv for the your^ reader's pr^iaratoiy^exerciaea* \ 
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Charity. 

In foitft and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind^s concern is charity. 

The prize of Virtue, 
What nothing; earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joyj 
' Is vii:tue!s: prize- 

Seme' and ^modesty connected, 
Distrnstfbl sense with modest caution speaks , 
It sfiU looks home, and short excursions makes 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 

Moral discipline saltUary, 
Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next. 
All evils natural are moral goods ,* 
All discipline, mdulgence, on the whole. 

Present blessings undervaluted. 
Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd^ 
Tin, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight 1 ^ 

Hope. 
Hope, of all passions most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has .her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man's heart, at once, inspirits and serenes. 

Happiness modest and iranquiL 

' ' > ' ' ^Never man was truly blest. 

But it compos'd, and gave him such a cast 

As folly might mistake for'Want of joy : # 

A c^t unlike the triumph of the proud j 

A modest aspect, and a smile at heart ' 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Qr failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good AureJius let him reigo, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

liThe tear of sympathy, _ . 

No radiant pearl, which crested fortuzie weart,^ 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears^ 
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Nor the bright stars^ which night's blue arch adorp. 
Nor rising suns that gild the vernal morn, 
Shine with such lustre, as the tear that breaks^ 
For othiers* wo, down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

SECTION II. 

V£RS£S IS WHICH THE LINES ARE OF DIFFEK^gNfr 

LENGTH. 

Bliss of celestial Origif^, 

Restless mortals toil for nought ; . 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
Thare you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

The Passions, 
The passions are a num'rous crowd. 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life : 
If they grow mutinous, aod rave, 
They are thy masters, thou their slave. 

Trust in Providence reconttnended* 
'Tis Providence alone secures, 
In ev'ry change, both mine and yours ,c 

Safety consists not in escape . 
From dangei's of a frightful shape: 
An-earthquake may be bid to spare - - ** 

The man that's strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread. 
Found oft'nest in what least we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. • 

' Epitaph, 

How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee notj,^ 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud "shall be. 

. ' Fatne, > 

All lame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Plavs rouud the head, but conies not to the heprt. 
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One self-approviDg hour, whole j'ears ontweigl^s 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiPd feels. 
Than CaesaTvWith a senate at his heels. 

Virtue the guardian of youth* 
^ Down the smooth streamof life the stripling darts, 
Gay as the morn ; hrig^t glows the remal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and Passion steers his course* 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore. 
Where Virtue takes her stand : but if tob far 
He launches forth beyoud discretion's mark. 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roa^, ! ' 

Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep* 

Sunnse, 
But yonder comes the powerful king of day. 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud. 
The kindling azuiKe,' and the mountain's brow, 
inum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
•Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and colour'd air» 
He looks in boundless majesty abfoafi ; 
And sheds the shining day, that bumish'd plays 
On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wandTring streams- 
High gleaming from afar. ^ 

Self^gtroe^mment. 
May I govern my passions witli absolute sway; 
Ani'grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

Skepktrd. 
On a mountain, stretchM beneath a hoary willow. 
Lay a shepherd swam, nxxi viewM the rolling billow. 

« 

' ' ' SECTION III. 

VERSES C(»?tAimNG EXCLi^ATIONS, mTEIQSUXSAlIOIfil 

AND PARENTHESES. 

OmpeUntt, 
' A COMPETENCE i^ all we can enjoy : 
Oh ! be content, where Heav'n can give no more ! 

Reflection €sstrUial to kappinesB. , 
Much joy not only speaks smiiH happiness^ 
But happiness that shortly must expire. 
Can joy unbottomM in relSeciign, stand ? ^ 
AjBd^ in a tepipest, can reflection live J 

Q2 
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Friendship, 
Can gold gain friendship ? Impudence of hope ! 
As well mere man an angel might beget. 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 
Lorenzo ! piide repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, bat what has found a friend in thee. 
All like the purchase ; few the price will paj : 
Aad this makes friends such miracles below. 

Patience. 
Beware of desperate' steps. The darkest day 
(Live till to-morrow) will have passM away. 

Luxury, 

K — O luxury I 

Bane of elated life, of affluent states, 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine I 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate U^e mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 
How dost tb6u lure the fortunate and great! 
Dreadful attraction ! 

. Ptrtu0us actiixity, 
^ Seiz^, mortals ! seize the transient hour ; '^\ 
Improve ^l^:h moment as it ^es : 
Life's. a short summer — ^man a flow'r j 
He dies — Alas ! — how soon he dies ! 

" The source of happiness, .. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense,.',. J 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence * 
But health consists with ten4>erance alone ; 
And peate, O virtue ! peace is jiU Ihy own. 

^.. Plorcid emotion. ' • . 

Who can forbear to snule with nature ? Csm 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll, 
f While ey'ry gale is peace^ and -ev^ry grove , , . 

Is melody ? 

Solitude*. 
O sacred solitude ; divioe retreat t- ^^ ' 

ChM^e <»f tiie.ppiid^t! envy ofthegreart! . ^ 
By thy pgre #treain, or in thy waving shade. 
We court fair wisdojB», that celestial maid : 
The genoin^ ^ffspfing ^her lovM embrac^et :.^ 
(Strangers ^n earth,) are innoi^eyif^e wid pe^ce*/.. * 

* By solitude here ^mea&t/ft texDpolraljr seclnuon from tiie wqrid. 
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There from the ways of men laid safe ashore^ 

' We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 

There, bless'd with health, with bus'ness un^erplex'd» 

This life we relish, and ensure the next. 

Presume not on to-morrow. 

In human liearts what bolder thoughts can rise, ] 

Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawa 1 

Where is to-morrow ? In another world- 

For numbers this is certain } the reverse 

b sure to none. 

Dum vivimus vivannis. 
WhiUt we live let tis live. 

^ Live, while you live," the epicure would say, 

*• Aiid seize ^e pleasures of the present day.'' 

" live, while you live ,'\ the sacred prpacher criei ; 

" And give to-GoJ*e4ich moment as^ it Mies." 

Lord f in my views, let both unrted be y 

I live in pleasure; when Hive to th^e ! — ^soddridoe. 

J • SECTION IV. 

VilRSES IN yiJUOV^ FORMS. : 

2^ security of Virtue. '^ 
Let coward guilt, w;ith 'pallid fear, 

To sheltering caverns fly', 
And justlv dread the Tengeful fate. 

That thunders through the sky. 
Protected by that hand, whose law, ' 

The threat'ning storing i>bey» 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure. 

As in the blaze of day. 

Resignaiion. 
And Oh ! by error's force subdued. 

Since gH my stubborn will 
Preposterous shuns the latent good. 

And grasps Xh^ j^pectous iU, 
Not to my wislj, but to my waal;. 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; . 
Unask'd, wi»rt:good thou knowest s^ZMi ^ 

Whatilf, though. ask'd, deny* v. . . 

CompassionT- , . - \ v .\ 

I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

t-bate found whefe the wood^i^eofiB breed • 
But letme theit pfimder fot-bear ! 

She will say,: 'tie a^arbarras 4efed. 
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For he ne'er can be true, she averr'd, 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

Epitaph. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair science frown*d not on his humble birth^ 

And melancholy mail^'d him for her own* 
Lai^e was his bounty, and his soVil sincere ; " ' * -^ 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to mis'ry alFhe had — a tear ; 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) kirieadk^ 
No further seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw h|s frailties from their dread abode^ j 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose^) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Joy and sorrow connected* 
Still, where rosy pleasure leads^ 
See a kindred* grief puroue ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads. 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues %f bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastis'd by sable tints of wo ; * , v 

And blended form, with arUul strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 

The golden mean. 
He that holds fast the golden mean, ' 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great. 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor. 
Nor' plagues that haunt the rich man's dodr^ 

Imbitt'ring all his state. ^ 

The tallest pines feel most th« ^w'r 
Of wint'ry blast ; the loftiest to w'r 

Comes heaviest to the ground. " .. 

The bolts that spare the mountain's side^ 
His cloud-capt eminence divide ; . 

And spread the ruin round. 

, ' Moder€^e viewM and aim^ reeofnmended. 
Wiih pa^ions unruffled, untainted with piid#> 
By reason zxtf U& i^ JM pquare r 
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• The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied ; 
And the rest are but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife, 

Th« many their labours entploy ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 
% \ Is what all, if they' please, may enjoy. 

Attachmentto life. 
The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still lo quit the ground : 
Twas therefore said, by anqient sages, 
That love tff life inCreas'd with years, 
, ^ So mulch, that in our later stages. 

When pains grow sharp, and sickness ragies. 
The greatest love of life appears. . t 

Virtue^ s address to pleasure.* 
Vast happiness enjoy thy, gay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never Wise, 

Vice wastes their vigour, nnd their mind impairs. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease. 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend ; 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, 
, With sorrow lo the verge of life^they tend.. 
Griev'd with the present, of the past ashamM, 

They live and are despisM ; they die, no more are 
nam'd. 

- SECTION V. 

VERSES IN WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SIGNIFICA ' 

TION. 

Stnooih and rough ver&t. 
Soft is the strain wh«n zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stfea/n in smoother numbers flows. 
But when loud sur^s lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough terse should like the torrent roar* 

<S/ow motion iinitaied. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 

SoM and easy motion. 
Not so when swift (j^milla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along tbe 0iaiir 
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« FBlling trees tn a wdod. 

Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Sound of, a how-nring, ^ 

- The string let fly 

Twang'd short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry* 

The Pheasant. 
See ! from the brake the^ whirring pheasant springs. 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

Scylla and Charyhdis, ' 
"^ Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
^ And here Charyhdis fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide nrshes from her rumbling caves^ 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the wayes* 

Boisterous and gentle sounds. 
Two cra^;y rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds tempestuous rage restrain : 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide ; 
And ships secure without th^ir kaisers ride. 

Laborioris and impetuous motion. 
With many a weary step; and manyagroan^ 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone : 'I 

The huge round stone resulting with a bound, If! 

Thunders inSp^tuous down, and smokes along th^ graiuid* ' ^ 

Regular and slow m^ement.^ 
First march the hea^ mules securely slow 4 i 

O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go* 

f Motion slow and difficult, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, dra^ . ite slow length along/ 

• 4 ^<><^^ torn frofn the, brow of a mountain* 
' Still gathering force, it smokes, and urg'd amain, . i 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetupus to' the plain. 1 

^ Extent and violence of the waves* 

The waifes behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-roUing,' {baixnng high, and tumbling to the shore* 

Pensive numbers. 
In: these deep solitudes and awful cfells, 
Where heav'nly pensive contemplatioa dwells, 
. '^d erer-musing meiaocholy reigns. 
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BaUle, 
Arms on annour clashing bray'd 
Horrible discord ; and ihe madding wheels \ 
Of brazen fury rag'd. - 

Sound imitating retuctanee. 
For who, to duoib forgetfbkiess a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resignM ; 1 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAPHS OP GREATER LENGTH. 

Connubial affection* 

The love that cheTers life's latest stage* 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserv'd by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
. But liffes^ when that exterior grace, ' 

Which iirst inspired the flame, decays* ' ' ~- 

'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, , ^ 

To faults compassionate, or blind } -^ 

An^ will^with sympathy endure 

Thpse evils it would gladly cure. 

But angry; cparse, and harsh expression* 

Shows love to be a mere profession ; 

Proves that the heart is none of his. 

Or soon expels him if it is. 

^f^ Swarms of flying insects. 
Thic& in yon stream of light a thousand ways^ 
Upward and downward, thwartipg and convolved, 
The-quiv'ring nations sport ; till tempest-wing'd, ^^ 

Fierce wintier sweeps them from the face of daf* ) 

Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass { 

An idle snmmer life, in fortune's shine, . ' \ l/^l^ 

A season's glitter t Thus they flutter on, 
Fjom toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till^ blown awa^ by death, oblivion, come$ 
Behind, and sti^ilces them from the bookc^Iiie. 

^ Beneficence its own reward* 
My. fortune (for I'll mention all. 
And more than you dai% tel]) is SBfkall ; 
Yet ev^ry friend partakes tay store, 
And want goes smiling from my door^ 
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f^a Will forty shillings warm the breast 
^ Of worth 01* indulitry distress'd I 
Tl^is sum iiCheerfuUy impart ; 
'Tis fdurscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like these. 
Five talents ten, whene'er ydu please* 
'Tis true, my little purse ^rows light ; 
But then I sleep so sweet at night ! 
This grand specific will prevail, ' 
When all the doctor's opiates /fail. 

Virtue the best treasure. ' 

Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 

Is the best gift of Heav'n : a happiness ' 

That, even above the smiles and frowns of fate» 

Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealth 

That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 

Can be transferr'd. It is the only good . ^ ' 

M^ justly boasts of, or can call his own. 

Riches arpx> ft by guilt and baseness earn'd. 

B^t for^^nd, oqe much-neglected use. 

Are ricn& worth ^our care ; (for nature's yr^\% 

Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) " i 

This noble end is to produce the soul ; 

To shpw the virtues in their fairest light ; 

And make humanity the minister 

Of bounteous Providence. 

/ Contemplation, •«*—- 

As yet *tis midnight deep. The we»y clouds. 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy w^rld lies lost in sleep. 
Let nie associate with the serious night, . 
And contemplation her sedate compeer ; 
Let me shake off th' intrusive cares of day^ 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. v 

* ^ Where now, ye lying vanities of life! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train ! 
' -s Wfeer^ aie you now ? and what is your amount t 
Vfeation, disappointment, and remorse- 
Sad, sick'ning thought ? And yet, delnaed man, 
A scede of crude disjointed vi^ons past^ . 
And broken slumbers, rises still ^e'^olv'd, 
With n^w flushed hopes, to run ,the giddy round 
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Pleasure of piety > 
A Deity believ'd, is joy begun ; 
A Deity ador'd, is joy adyanc'd ; 
A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 
Each branch of piety delight inspires : 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to thejDext^ 
O'er death's dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 
Praise, the sweet exhalation of onr joy, ^ k 

That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 
Pray'r ardent opcins heav'n, lets down 'a stream J 
Of glory, *on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deitr ^ 

/ 
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NARRATIVE PIECES. ^^^ 
SECTION I. 

^ The bears and the heif. 

Aa two young bears, in wanton mood, 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring' wood, 
Came' where th' industrious bees had stor'dy ' :^ 

In artful celj^ji, their luscious hoard .; 
O'erjoy'd they seiz'd, with eager haste^ 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alann'd at this, the little .crew 
About their ^ears vindictive flew. 
The beasts, unable to sustain 
Th' unequal combat, quit the plain ; 
flalf-blind with-rage, and mad with pain^ ' 
Their native shelter they regain ; 
There sit, and now, discreeter grown, 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain, ^ 
That pleasure's ever bought with pais. 
So wben the gilded baits of vice 
Are plac'd before our4ongir.g eyes. 
With greedy h^te we snaich our fill, - 
And swallow down the latent ill : . 
But when experience opes our eyes^ 
Away the fancied yleasnre ffies. . 
It flies, but oh ! too late we find, 
It leaves a real sting behind. — ^herricic. 
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SECTION II. 

Tht nigkHngaU and the fhoMuorm* 

' A inoBTi5GALE, that all day long 

Hkl cbeerM the village with his song, ] 
Nor yet at eye his note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventide was e^ded, 
Began to feel$ as well he might. 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
^ And knew the glow-worm by his spark. 

So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent—' 

* Did you admire my lamp,* quoth ^e,^ 
*As much as L your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, -^ 

As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For ^twas the self-same pow'r divine. 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; * 
That vou with music, I with light, 
Of hg||{^t beautify and cheer the night.' 

ne songster heard his sl^ort oration, ; 
And, warbling out his approbation, *-^ 

Releas'd him, as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else. * 

Hence, jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother. 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent. 
Till life's poor transient night is spent ; 
Respecting, in each other's c^e, 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the name, ' 
Who studiously make peace their aim : 
Peace, both th<J duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps and him that flies.— -co<wp£k* 
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SECTION III. 

The trialt of virtue, 

Plac'd on the verge of youth, mjmiiid 

Life's op'ning scene survey'd : 
I view'd its iUs of yarious kind, 

A£3icted and afraid. 

Bat chief my fear the dangers moy'd 

That virtue's path enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit approv'd ; 

But O, wliat toils oppose ! 

For see, ah see ! while yet her wayf ^ 

With doubtful step I tread, . 

A hostile world its terrors raise. 
Its snares delusive spread. 

how shall I, with heart prepared, ' 
Those terrors learn to meet ? 

How, from the thousand snares to guard 
BIy unexperienc'd feet ? 

As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil. — The wat'i*y deep^ 

An object ^trapge and new, 

Before me rose : on the wide shore^ 
Observant as I stood, ^ 

The gathericig storms aroun^ me roiyr - 
And heave the boiling flood 

Near and more near the billows rise.; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And" death to my anrighted eyes 

Approach'd in every wave. 

What hope, or whither to retreat ! 

Each nerve at once unstrung ; 
Chill fear had fetter'd fast my feeC V 

And chain'd my speechFess tongue. 

1 felt my heart within me die f ' 
When sudden to mine ear 

A voice, descending fi'om on higlr, ' ' 

Reprov'd my erring fear. X 

'* What tho* the swelling sui^e thou see 

Impatient to d^vptir ; [ ' ^ ' • , • 

Rest, mortal, rest on God's decree, 
,1 4nd titiankful own his pow'r^ 
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Xtnow, when be bade the deep appear, 

• Thus far,' th' Almighty said, 
* Thas faf , no farther, rage ; and here 

* Let tby proud waves be stay'd.' ** 

1 heard ; and lo! at once coDtt'oUM, 

The waves, io wild retreat, 
Sack on themselves Reluctant Joird» 

And murm'ringlefl myfeet. . 

Deeps to assembling deeps in vain " 
Once more the signal gave : 
^ The shores the rushing weight eustain, 
^d check th' usurping wave. 

C «)nvinc'd, in nature's volume wise. 

The imagM truth I read ; 
And sudden from mj waking eyes 
^ Th' instructive vision fled. 

T)ien why thus heavy, O my soul ! 
i Say why, distrustful still, ' " 

Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

Let faith suppress each jising fear, 

Each anxious doubt exclude : 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here/ 

A Maker wise and good) 

He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Its just restraint to givp ; 
Attenti,ve to behold thy woes, 

And faithful to relieve. 

Then why ihus heavy, O my soul ! 

Say why, distrustful still. 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

0*er scenes of future ill ? 

Tho' griefs unnumber'd throng thee round, 

Still in. thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound, !| 

And curbs the headlpng tide. — ^merrick. 

SECTION IV. . . 

The youth and the philesopher* 

A GA«;ciAK"^cfbth of talents rare, * 

Whom Plato's philosophic care U 
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Had fonnM for virtue's nobler view. 

By precept and example too, 

Woald oflen boast his matchless skill, 

To curb the steed, and guide the wheel i ^ 

And as he pass'd the gazing throng, 

With graceful ease, and smack'd the thoqg> 

The idiot wonder they expressed, 

Was praise and transport to his breast. 

At length, quite vain, he needs vrotild show 
His master what his art could do ; 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confess'd its fright. 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight , 
The muses drop the learned lyre. 
And to their inmost shades retire. 
Howe'er, the youth, with forward air ; 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coursers springs 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gath'ring crowds, with eager eyes, * ^ 

And shouts, pursue him as he flies. 

Triumphant to the goal returned. 
With nobler thirst his bosom burn'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The self-sami^ track he marks again, 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
Nor «ver deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the-circling crowd 4 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
£v'n bearded sages hail'd the boy ; 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 
For he, deep-judging sage, beheld "^ 
With pain th^ triumph^ of the field : ! 
And when the charioteer drew nigh, ^ 

' And, flushed with hope, had caught his eye^ 
•' Alas ! unhappy youth," he qry'd, 
" Expect no praise from me," (and sigh'd,) 
** With indignation I survey 
Such skill and judgment thrown away : 
The time profusely squjinder'd there, . 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care,. 
If well eoaploy'd, at less expense, ^ 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense ; 
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Atkd rais'd thee from a coachman^s fate 

To govern men, and guide the state." — ^whitehead:. 

SECTION V. 

Discourse between Adam and Eve^ retiring to rest. 
Now came still ev'ning on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober liv'rj all things dad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amVous descant sung : 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glowM the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the ihoon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen unveilM her peerless lights 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve : ** Fair consort, ih' hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ^ since God hath set 
'Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep. 
Now falling with sofl slumb'rous weight, inclines 
Our eye-Hds. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemploy'd, and less'iieed rest : 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard, of Heav'n on all his ways j ^ " - 
While other anim;tds unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak tb^ east > 

With first approach of light,' we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour ; ^ to reform 
YflT^Jow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
That mack our scant manuring, and require 
More biiEtds than ours to lop their wanton growft. 
Those blossoms alsb, and thpse dropping gums, 
That he b^rown, unsightly and ^nsmooth, 
Ask riddanc^, «f we inean to tread with ease. 
.Mean while,yas nature wills, night bids us rest*' 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn'd; 
*'*My anttrbr and disposer. wh.rt thou bidet 
Viinvgn*^ I (A»ey ; se God ordains. 
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With thee conversing I forget all time ; 

All seasons and their change, ail please alike. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 

With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flowV^ 

Glist'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 

After sof^ show'rs ; and sweet tiie coming on 

or grateful evening mild ; then silent night. 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 

And these the gems of heav*n, her starry train : 

But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 

With charm of eariiest birds ; nor rising sun 

On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 

Glist' ring -with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs : 

Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night 

With this her solemn bird ; lior walk by mooD» 

Or glitt'ring star light, — ^without thee is sweet. 

But wherefore afl night long shine these ? for whom 

^This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut aD eyes ?" 
To whom our gen'ral aitcestor reply 'd: 
" Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve, 
These have their course to finish round the ea) 
'By morrow ev'ning ; and from land to land, 
in order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Minist'ring light prepared, they set and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by, night regain 
H^r.old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things ; which these soft firet «» 

Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat. 
Of various influence, foment and warm. 
Temper or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that gro^ 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 
These then, though unbeheld in deep ofni^t^ - 
Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men ' were none. 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise ; 
Millions of sprritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep. 
AH these with ceaseless praise his works behold, 
Both day and ni^. How often, from the steep 

' Of echoing- hill or thicket have we beard ^j 

Celestial voiceis to the midnight air, 
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Sole, or responsiye each to others' note, 
Singing their great Creator ? Oil in hands. 
While they keep watch, or nightly sounding walk 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds. 
In full harmonic number join'd, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heay'n.^ 

Thus talking hand in hand alone they pass'd 
On to their blissful bow'r. ■ 



•■Wiere arriv'd, both stood. 



Both tum'd ; and Tinder open sky ador'd 

The God that made both slr^r, w, earth, and heav^Di 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe^ 

And starry pole '* Thou also mad'st the night. 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we, in our appointed work employed, 

l{ave finish'd, happy in our mutual help. 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants f *f. 

Partakers, and uncropt falk to the ground. 

But thou hast promis'd from us two a race. 

To fill the earUi, who shaU with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift t>f sleep. "-7^iui.ton« 

SECTION VJ. . 

Religion and Death. ^ v 

Lo I a form divinely bright 
Descends, and bursts upon my sight } 
. A seraph of illustrious bijrth I 
(Religion was her nan^ on earth ;) 
Supremely sweet her radiant face, 
And titooming with celestial graces • 
Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 
Way'd their light wings, and reached the plpia : ] 
Faith, with sufoUme and piercing eye, 
An# pinions Butt' ring for the sky ; . . 
Here Hope, that smiling angel stands^ . 
And golden anchors grace her hands ; 
There Charity in robes of white. 
Fairest and fav'rite maid of light. 

The seraph sjj^ke — " 'Tis Reason's part ^ 

To govern i^^Kb guard the heait ; 
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To lull the wayward spul to res^ 
When hopes and fears distract the breaist. 
Reason may calm this doubtful strife. 
And steer thy bark through various life ; 
But when the storms of death are nigh, 
' ' And midnight darkness veils, tlie sky, 

' ' Shall Reason then direct thy sail, 

Disperse the clouds, or sink the gale ? 
Stranger, this skill alone is mine, 
Skill that transcends nis scanty line." 

** Revere thyself— thou'rt near allied 
To angels on thy better side. 
How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 
^ ^ Angels are but unbodied minds * 
When the partition-walls decay, 
Wen emerge angels from their clay. - 
^ ^ Yes, when the frailer body dies, 
*.^ The soul asserts her kindred skies. 

But minds, though sprung from heav'nly race* 
>Must first be tutor'd for the placQ : 
The joys above are Understood, 
And relish'd only by the good. 

> Who shall assums^ this' guardian care ; 
Who ^hall secure their birth-right there ? 

> ■ Souls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 

To train them for their native heav'n." 
V •* Know then — who bow the early kaee^ 

•^ '- V* ^ -And give the willing heart to me ; I 

^ . Who wisely, when Tempation waits, * 

? Elude her frauds, and spurn h^r baits ; 
Who ^re to own my injur'd cause, 
Though fools deride my sacred laws ; 
Ij Or scorn to deviate to the wrong, ^ "*^ 

t Though persecution- lifts her thong ; 

Though all the sons of hell conspire I 
To raise the $take and light the nre ; 
Know, that for such superior souls. 
There lies a bliss beyond the poles : 
Wher^ spirits shine with purer ray, 

> And brighten to meridian day ; 
Where love, where boundless friendship rules ; 
(No friends that change, no love that cools ;) ^ 
Where rising floods of knowledge roll. 
And pour« and pour upon the soul V* 
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" But where'a the passage to the sides ? — 
The road through death's hlack valley Iies« 
Nay do not shudder at my tale ; 
Tho' dark the shades, yet safe the vale. ■ 
This path the best of men have trod ; 
And who'd declir-c the road to God ? 
,y^ Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to diei 
"^ , This favour can't be priz'd too high." " 

While thus she spoke, my looks expressed 
The raptures kiadling in my breast ; 
r My soul a fix'd attention gave ; 

When the stem monarch of the grave. 
With haughty strides approach'd :-^^-amaz'd 
I stood, and trcfmbled as I gaz'd. 
The seraph calm'd each anxious fear. 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then hastened with expanded wing 
To ra^et the pale, terrific king. 
But now what milder scenes arise t 
The tyrant drops his hostile guise ; 
He seems a youth divinely fair, 
In graceful ringlets waves his hair^ 
' His wingi^ their whit'ning plumes display. 
His burnish'd plumes reflect the day ; 
Light flows his shining azure vest. 
And all the angel stands confess'd. ^ 

I view'd the change with sweet surprise ; 
And, Oh ! I panted for the skies : . '. , 

Thank'd heav'n, that e'er I drew my breath ; 
Ad{| triumph'd in the thoughts of death.— cottok 

CHAP. III. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

2%« vanity of wecdtk. 

No more thus brooding o'er yon heap* 
With av'rice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the .present store^ 
Sjtill endless si^hs are breath'd for more. ^ 
Oh ! ^uit the shadow, catch the prize, 
J, Which pot aU India's i^reasure bujs ! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'r ? 
€»tin gold )remv^ the mortal hour i 
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In life can love be bought with geld ? 

Are friendshipi'9 pleasures to be sold ? 

No— ^1 that's worth a wish — ^a thought, 

Fair rirtue gives tinbrib'd, unbought* 

Cease then on trash thy . hopes to bind ; ^ 

Let nobler views engage thy mind. — or. JOBKfOV ) 

. SECTION 11. 

-.^ Nothing formed in vain. 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom ; as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or notVor admirable ends^ 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 
As if, upon a Aill-proportionM dome, 
On swelling columns heav'd the pride of art ! 
A critic-fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption 1:K>ld, 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 
And lives the man, whose universal eye 
gi^a^tvmpi at once th' unbounded scheme of thiofs; 
Mark'd their dependence .so, and firm accord, 
As with unfaultVing accent to conclude, 
That this availeth nought ? - Has any seen 
The mighty chain of beings, less'ning down 
- From infinite perfectlbn, to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 
From which astonished thought, recoiling, turns ? 
Till tiien alone let zealous praise ascend. 
And hymns of holy wonder to that power. 
Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our minds. 
As en our smiling eyes his servant sun. — thomsov* 

SECTION III. 

On pride. ' ' 

Of all the causes, which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the n^nd, ' 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules* 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny*d, 
jt She. give^ in larg^ recruits of needful pride ! 
For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we li'nd 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelled witk' wind. 
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Pride, tvbere wit fails, steps in to our defence, 
. And fills up all the mighty void of ^ense. 

If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 
; Trust i^ot yourself ; but, your defects to know, 

I Make use of cv'ry friend — and ev'ry foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 
And drinking largely sobers us again. v 

Fir^d at first sight with what the muse imparts, - 
In fearless youth we tempt the heigl^ of arts. 
While, from the bounded level of our mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanc'd, behold, with strMige surprise; 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! | 

So, pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try, ' j 

Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; r 
Th' eternal snows appear already past, v 
And the first clouds and mbuntains seetn the lasts j 
But, those attain'd, we tremble to survey 
, The p-rowing kiboiirs of the lengthen'd way ; ^*^ 
-Th' increasing prospect tipes our wand'ring eyes ; 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. -tHPOPE. 

I SECTION IV. 

Cruelty to brutes censured. ^' 

I WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though grac'd with polish'd manners and fine scnse^' 

Yet. wanting sensibility,) the man 
! Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. - - -^ 

I An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 

I That crawls at evening in the public path j 

; But he that has humanity, forewarn'd, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
» The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight,'' 

And charg'd perhaps with venom, that intriides 

A vi.uter unwelcome into scenes ^ 
I Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove, 

The chamber, or refectory, may die. 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so, wheti held within their proper bound/S, 
. And giiihleas of ViTence they range the air, ^ 

Or tjik6 tb^r pastinie in the spacious field. 
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There diey are pmileg'd. And he that hnnlr-; / '^• 
Or hartDS them there» is guilty of a wrong ; 
Disturb^th' economy of nature's realm. 
Who when she form'd, design'd them an abode. 
The sum is this : if man's conrenience, healdi, 
. Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims, 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are 9JI — ^the- meanest things that are. 
As free to live and to enjoy that life. 
As God was free to form them at the first. 
Who, in his sovereign wisdom, mat'.e them all. 
Te, therefore, who love mercy, teach your soot 
To loye it too. The spring tidie of our years 
Is soon dishonoured and defil'd, in most, 
By'budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas ! none sooner sbooCs J 
If unrestrain'd, into luxuriant growth, 
. Than cruelty, most dev'llsh of them all. 
Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act. 
By which heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man : 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years. 
And conscious of the outrage he commits. 
Shall seek it, and not find it in his turn.-^owpER. 

SECTION V. 
Afaraijphrtue on the latter part of the 6th chaptet of St. 

Matthew, ^ 

When my breast labours with oppressive care, 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling ^ear ; 
While all my warring passions are at strife. 
Oh ! let me listen to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart, 
' And thus he rais'd from earfh the drooping heart. 
'* Think not, when all your scanty stores afibrd, 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 1 

Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, , 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears ; 
What farther ^hall this feeble life sustain, 
And what shall clothe these shiv'ring limbs agaiB. 
Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body it^ investing weed ? 
Behold I and lookr, >vay your low despair^*** / 

See the light tenants of the barren air : : ' 

S' ■ . - 
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To them,.Dor stores, nor granaries, belong ; 
Noaght, but the woodland, and the pleasing' song ; 
Yet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 
To him they sing when spring renews the plain » 1 N 

To bim they cry, in winter's. pinching reign ; ^ ^ 

. Nor is their music, nor their plaint in vain : 
He bears the gay, and the distressful call ; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all." 

** Observe the rising lily's snowy grace*; 
Observe the various vegetable race : 
They neither toil, nor' spin, but careless grow ; 
Yet see i«ow warm they blush ! how bright they glow 1^ 
What regal vestments can with them compare ! 
What king so shining ! or ivhat queen so fair !" 

" If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; ^ 

Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 
Is he unwise ? or, are ye less than they ?" — thoxsoit. 



SECTION VI 
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'•77*4 death of a good man a strong incentive to virt^te^ 

Thb chamber where the good man meets his fate. 

Is privileg'd beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 

Fiy, ^e profane ! if not, draw near with awe. 

Receive the blessing, and adore the chance, v 4- . 

That threw in this Bethesda your diseases: W'^ 

If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure. 

For, here, resistless demonstration dwells ; 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart 

Here tir'd dissimulation drops her mask, 

Thro' life's grimace, that unstress of the scene 1 

Here real, and apparent, are the same. 

You see the man ; you see his hold on h^av'n^ 

If sound bis virtue, as Philander's sound. 

Heav'n waits not the last moment ; owns her friendl 

Vn this side death ; and points them out to men ; 

A lecture^^ilent, but of sov'reign pow'r ! 

To vice, confusion : and to virtue, peace. 

Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, " - , 

Virtue alone -has majesty in death ; 7e,^ ' .^ 

And greater a^Uy ib^ more the tyranx frowns.— irotyj^G. "^ 
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SECTION VII. 

« 

Ructions on a future state, from a review of winter, 

'Tis done! dread winter spreads his latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror .wide extends 
His desolate domain. * Behold, fond man ! 
See bere thy pictured life : pass some few years, 
Thy flow'ring sprmg, thy summer^a ardent strength, 
Thy sober alitumn fading into age. 
And pale concluding winter comes at last. 
And shuts the scene. Ab! wlitther now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 
Those restlets cares ? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-spent, festive ntgbts ? those Teeriog IbougLls. , 
Lost betweea good and ill, that sharM thy life ? 
All now are vanisb'd I Virtue sole survives. 
Immortal, never-failing friend o^an. 
His guide to happiness on high. - ^nd see ! 
'Tis come, the glorious mom ! the second birth 
Of heav'n and earth ! ' awak'ning nature hears 
,The new-creating word ; ^and starts to life. 
In ev'ry heighten'd form, from pain and death 
For ever free^ The great eternal scheme. 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Unitifig as the prospect wider spreads, 
To reason's eye refin'd clears up apace. 
Ye vainly wise ! Ye blind presumptuous I npw, 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 
' And Wisdom oft ajraign'd : see now the cause ' 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd. 
And died neglected : why the good man's share 
in liffe was gall, aad bitterness of soul : 
Why the loae widow and her orphans pin'd 
In starving solitude ; whxe luxury. 
In palaces lay straining her low thought, 
To formi unreal wants : why heav'n-born truth. 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of superstition's sijourge : why licens'd paio, 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, ^ f- ., 

Imoitter^d all our bliss. Y<j good disti^ess'dt » '< 
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Te noble few ! who here anbendiDg stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile. 

And what your bounded view which only saw 

A little part, deem'd evil, is no more: 

The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pa8S» 

And one unbounded spring encircle all.— tbomsoii* i; 

SECTION VIIL 

AianCs advice to Eve^ to avoid temptaiUm. 

<' O WOMAN, best are all things as the will 

Of God ordain'd them ; his creating hand 

Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all uiat'he created, much less man. 

Or aughit that mi^t his happy state secure^^ 

Secure from outward force. Within himself ' 

The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r ij 

Against his will he can receive no harm» 

But God left free the will ; for what obeys 

Reason, is free, and reason he made right ; 

But bid her well beware, and still erect, 

Lest, by some fair appearing good surpris'd^ 

She dictate &lse, and misinform the will 

To do what God expressly hath forbid. 

Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 

That 1 should mind thee ofl : and mini thou Pie* 

Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve. 

Since reason not impossibly may meet 

Son^e specious object by the foe suborn'd, 

And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping strictest watch, as she was wam'd. 

Seek not temptation then, which tq avoid 

Were better, and most likely if from me 

Thou sever not ; trial will come unsought. 

Wouldst thou approve -thy constancy ? approve 

First thy obedience^; th' other who can know, ^ 

Not seeiiig thee attempted, who attest? 

But if thou think, trial unsought may find 

Us bo|h securer than thus wam'd thou seem^st^ 
^ Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more : 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely * 
^ On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 
^^'"— 6kkl towards thee hatb done his part : do thine/* 

^ 1IU.T0II 
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SECTION IX. 

On proerantination. 

Be wise to-day ; His madaess to defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushM out of life. 
ProcrastmatioD is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The v^st concerns of an eternal scene. 

Of man'sf miraculous mistakes, thid bears ^ 
The paltti^ ^' That all men are aibout to live :'' 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
^ All pay themselves the compliment to thioky 
They, one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; v 
At least, their own ; their future selves applauds ; - 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That lodg'd in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce m human Wisdom to do more. > 

All promise is poor dilatory man ; 
And that thro' ev'r\ stage. When young, indeed^ ■ 
V In full content, we^ometimes nobly reM, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay ; 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. ^ 

And why ? Because he thinks himself immortcJ. . 
All men think all men mortal', but themselves ; 
\, .Themselves, when some alarming, shock of fate 

Strikes thro' their wouirded hearts the. sudden dread : ' 
But their hearts wounded, like, the wouhdi^d air, 
Soon dose ; where, past the shaft, .no trace is foon^ 
As fVom the wing no scar the sky retains ; ^. 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; *^^ 
\ So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
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Ev^o with' the tender tear which Nature sheds 

O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave. — ^toitng* 

SECTION X. 
That philosophy y which stops at secondary causes^ reproved. 

Happy the man who sees a God employ'd 

In all the good and ill that checker life ! 

Resolving all events, with their effects ^jf:^ " \\ 

And manifold results, into the will 

And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 

The least of our concerns ; (since from the leait j 

The -greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
. Find place in his dominion, or dispose 

One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 

Then God ^ight be surpris'd, and unibreseeo 

Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 

The smooth and equal course of his afDaiirs. 

This truth, philosophy^, though eagle-ey'd , 

In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 

And having found his instrument, forgets 

Qr disregards, or, more presii^ptuous still, 

Denks the pow'r that wields it. God proclaims 

Hk hot displeasure against foolish men ^, 

That live an atheist life ; involvcip^^he heav'a 
* In tempests ; quits his grasp uponthe winds. 

And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 

Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 

And putrefy the breath of blooming health ; 

He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between his shrjiverd li|)s, 

AnC taints the golden ear ; he springs his mines 
. And desolates a nation at a blast : 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells ^ 

pf hoitic^eneal and discordant springs j 

And principles ; of causes, how they work i 

By necessary.laws their sure effects, ^ 

Of action and re-action. He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels ; 

Aqtf bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! -wiU thy discov'ry of the cause ; 

""^a^p^nd til' effect, or heal it ? Has not God ^ / 

illjvr ought by means since fitrst he made the world ? 

- -X ^^ ^4d emyloy his means p*"^ 
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To drown it ? What is faia creation lest 

Than a capacious resieiTOir of means, 

FonnM for hi&mse, and ready at his will ? 

Go» dress thine eyes with eye-salye ; ask of htm, 

Or ask of whomsoeTer he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all.'*-7-CQwrEa> 

I^CTION XI. 
JndignarU sentiments on national pr^udices and hatred^ and 
,. ' r on slavery. 

Oh, for a l^dge in some vast wilderness. 
Some boundlesfr contiguity of shade, 
Whe#e roaioar of oppression and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or strS^essful war. 
Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd^ 
My soul is sick with ev^ry day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filler 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
Of brodierhood is seyer'd, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the toych of fire. 
He finds his- lellow guilty of a skin 
Not colour'd like his own ; and haying pow'r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause | 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. ^ 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith ^, 

Abhor each other. Mountains interpoa'd, ' \ 

Make enemies of nations, who had elise, ^ ^ 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. ' * ^''l^' r^ 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ;^ ^ *> 

And worse than all, and most to be deplor'd, f , \, 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, I < '' -.« 

Chains hirii, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat \ %' 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding hear^ 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is man ! And what man seeing UtaSf 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang bis head, to think himself a man ? 
I would not have a slave to tiU my ground, 
To carry me, to ^ me while I sleep, 
And tremble when fwake, for all the wealth '' 

\ That sinews bought and sold have ever eam'd. 

\ No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 

\ Just estimation prized above all price i 
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I had mnch rather he myself the slave, 
And wear the honds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at h^me — ^then why ahroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their Inngs 
Receiye our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of al) your empire ; that where Britain^ power 
h felt, a;iankind may feel her mercy too.~<0WP£ii. 

IN 



CHAP. IV, 
DESCBIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The morning in summer. 

The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews. 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid'mng glow ; 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With quicken'd step 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apace. 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
'Tt^ dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Svyell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
^ie, thro' the dusk, the smoking currents shii^e ; 
Aijti from the bladed field the fearful hare 
^ps, awkward : while along the forest^glade 
le wild deer trip, and oAen turning gaac 
At early passenger. Music awakes 

The native voice of undissembled joy ; 1, . ^ v 

And thick around the woodland hymn? arise. * .. \| 

Rous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; . 
N And from Jtlie crowded fold, in order, drives 
-JUis fiock to taste the verdure of the^morn. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; : 
And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour. 
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^^To meditation due and sacred song ? 

'-"^For is there abght in sl^p can charm the wise ? 
To Ue in dead oblivion ,^y4rhalf 
The fleeting moments ofjiP^^drt a life ; * 
Total extinction of th' ennglitened soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distemperM dreams t 
Who would, in such a gloomy state, remain 
Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry muse 
And ev^ry blooming pleasure waits without, 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk T-^-THOKSOir. 

SECTION II. 

Rural soun49y as well cts rural sights ^ delightfuh 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural soiinds 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds, 

'^ That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, ^ 

And loll the spirit wlMie they fill the mind, 
Unnumberd branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods ; or' on the softer voice 
Of neighboring fountain ; or of rills that slip " 

Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as ihey fall, > 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length / 

In matted grass, that, with a livelier gveen. 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter stilly 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear. . 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long' night. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice finger 'd art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime^ 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud, ^ 

The jay, 'the pye, and ev'n the boding owl 

- That hails the rising moon, fiave charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scienes where peace for ever reigns. 
And only there, please highly for their sake.— cowpek * 
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SECTION III. * 

The rose. 
The. rose had been vash'd, just washM in a showeFf 

\^hich Mary tcAfeaa conrey'd ; 
The plentiful moisture encumberM the flower. 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filPd, and the leaves were all wet» 

And it seem'd to'a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret,. 

On the flourishing bush where It grew. 

I hastily seizM it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drown'd \ 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas 1 S 

i snapped it — ^it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part. 

Some act by the delicate mind. 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a hearty 

Already tq sorrow resigned. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
.Mi^t have bloom'd with its otimer awhile : 

And the tear 4hat is wip'd with a little address, - 
May be.&Ilow'd perhaps by a smileZ-j-cowpitilk * 

SECTION ly. 

Care of birds far their young. 

As thus the,patient dam assiduous sits, 7 

N^tcrhe tempted from her tender task, 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, • 
Tho' the whole loosened spring dround her -bloWf*, 
Her sympathisiiig partner takes his stand 
High on th' opponeat bank, and ceaseless singJi 
The tedioas time away ; or else sopj^lies 
Her plgce a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal. Th' appointed time ; 
.With pious toil fulfill'd, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life, 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to light, 
A helpless family, demanding food 
With v-,^Tistaut clamour. O what pasjfjpns then> 
WhHt*:o»eJt?ng sentiments of kindly care,* ' 
7^,i^ p4irents seiiie ! Away they fly 
late^ and undesiring bear 
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The most delicious morsel to their young ; 

Whiph equally distributed, again 

The search begins. Eren so a gentle pair. 

By fortune sunk, but form'd of gen'rous mould. 

And charm'd with cares beyond the vulgar breasts 

In^ some lone cot amid the distant woods, 

Sustain'd alone by providential Heav'n, 

Ofl, as they weeping eye their infant train. 

Check their own ^>petites, and give tbeip dl,«-"THoicsov. 

SECTION V, 

Liberty and slaroery contrasted. Part of a letter written- 

from Raly by Addison. 

How has kind* Heav'n adom'd the happy land, 

^nd scattered blessings with a wasteful hand ! 

But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

H^r blobming mountains, and her sunny shoresi 

With aU th§ gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 

The smiles of nature, and the charms of art. 

While proud oppression in her valleys reigns^ i 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 

The pooi^ inhabitant beholds in vain 

The reddening orange, and the swelling grain ; 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, ' . ' 

And in the myrtle '9 fragrant shade repines. 

Oh, Liberty, . thou pow'r supremely bright, 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 

Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign ; 

Aad smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 

Eas'd of her load, subjection grows more light ; | 

And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight. , i ^ ^ 

Thou mak^t the gloomy face of nature gay ; u 

Oiv*st beauty to the son, and pleasure to the day. 

On foreign mountains, Aay the sun refine ^ 

The. grape's softjutQje^ anSinellow it to wine ; 

With citron groves adorn a distant soil, V 

And ^be fat olive swell with floods of oil : 

Wc envy not the. warmer clime, that lies- \^ 

In teo degrees of more indulgent skies ; ♦ v 

ivjioj- at the coarseness of our heav'n repine, y 

Tho' .'o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine s - - " ^ 

*Ti^ Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle. 

Am} makes her barren rocks, and her bleak mountains smB^ 
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SECTION VI. 

Charity. A paraphrait on the l^h chapter of the Jtr^ 

epistle to the Corinthians, 

Did sweeter soands adorn my flowing tongae. 
Than ever man pronouncM or angel sung ; 
Had I aU knowledge » human and diyine, ^ ' 

That thought can reach, or science can define"; 
"And had- 1 pow V to give that knowledge hirth. 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire. 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel 8aw» 
When Mos^s gave them miracles, and law ^ 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent guest, 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breast ; 
Those speeches would send up unheeded pray'r ; 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbalV sound were better than my voice ; 
My faith were foroi ; my eloquence were noise* 

Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins» and gentle liand, to guide 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd, sh^ ea^ly forgives ; 
And mucb she suffers, as she much believes. 1 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives ; ] 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even ; 
And opens in each -heart a little heav'n. 

Each other gift, i^bich Ood on man bestows. 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows ; 
To one fix'd jpurpose dedicates its pow'r ; 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what Heav'n decrees, 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease ; 
But lasting charity's more ample sway, 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 
Ir*^appy triumph shall for ever live ; 
Atid endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive* 

. As through* the artist's intervening glasSj 
•Our eye observes the disitant planet\pass ; . >' : 

A little we discover ; but allo^, 
rhal m^re remains unseen^ thait art can.ibow^ 
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So whilst oui^ mind its knowledge woald ii&prorft» 

Sis feeble eye intent on things above,) 
gh as we may, we lift onr reason up, 
By faith directed, and confirmed by hope ; 
Yet are we able only to survey, 
Dawnings of beams, and promises of day ; 
Heav'n's fuller eminence mocks our dazzled, sight ; 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 
But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispelled ; 
, The Sun shall soon be face to face beheld^ 

In all his robes, with all his glory on, 1 

Seated sublime on bis meridian throne. ! 

Tben constant faith, and holy hope shall die^ i ^ I 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 
Whilst thou, more happy pow'r, fair charity, • ^ 

Triumphant sister^ greatest of the three. 
Thy office, and thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thy lamp,' and uncottsnm'd thy flame* . 
Shalt still survive — . 

' Shalt stand before the host of heaven confest. 
For ever messing, and for ever blest^— riviOR. 

SECTION VII. 

Picture of a good man, ' ^ 
Some angel guide my pencil,' while 1 draw» 
What nothing ejse than angel can exceed, 
A macr'on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships at sea, while in, above the world* 
With aspect mild, and elevated eye, * ^ 

Behold hiiii seated on a inour*t serene, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm $ 
All the black cares, and tumults of this life, '-J/ 

Like harmless thunders, breaking at his feet^ 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. •* 
Earth's genuine son^, the sceptred, and the slavey 
A mingled m6b ! a wandering herd! he 8e6s» 
Bewildered in the vale ; in al^ unlike t ^ >v 

His full reverse in all ! What higher praise t \y^ \ ■ 

What stronger demonstration of thei'ight ? \ 

Tbe- present all their care ; the future his ^ 

When public welfare calls, or private Want, 
They give to fame f his bounty he conceals. ^- ' - 

Their virtues varnish nature ; his exalt. ^ * * * 

M aokind^s esteem they court ; and he his O' ^ 

T 
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* Theirs the wild chase of iabe felicities ; 
His, the composM possession of the tme. 
Alike birooghout is his consisteDt piece. 
All of one colour, aod an even thread ; 
While party-colour'd shades of happiness*, 
Vfiih hideous gaps between, patch up for them | 
A madman's robe ; each pniOF of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. '^ 

He sees with other eyes than theiis : where tfey j 

Behold a sun, he spies a Deity ; . j 

What makes them only smile, tDNakes him adore. 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; 
An empire in ^is balance, weighs a grain. 
They things terrestrial worship ^ divine : 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust. 
That dims his sight and shcMtens liis survey. 
Which longs, in infinite, to lose all bound. 
Titles and honours (if diey proye his &te) 
He lays aside to find his dignity ; 
No dignity they find in aught besides. - 
They triumph in eJEtemals, (which com^eal 
Man's real ^ory,) proud of an ecUpse : 
Hiitiself too much he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in man,^ as man. 
Too dear he holds his ifit'rest, to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade | 
Their int'rest, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sustains with' temper, looks on heav'Ot 7 
Nor stoops to think his inj^^rer his foe * 
Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wouods his peac€ 
>^ cover'd heart their character defends ; 
A.coverM heart denies him half his praise. 
With nakedness his innocence a^ees ! 
While their broad foliage testifies their fall ! ^ 

Their no-joys end, where his full feast b^ns t ] 
s^^ His joys create, tneirs murder, future Uiss. 

To tritimph in existence, his alone ; 
And his alone triumphantly to think . 
His true exigence is- not yet b^gun. 
His ^drioQs course was, yesterday, complete : 
pf*9^^ theft, wss Wf koipe ; yet lue still is sw^et — xovnOi 

"tfhk more* . '^ 
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SECTION yiii. 

The pleasures^ retiremenU 

O KNEW he but his happiness, of men 

The happiest he ! who, far from poblie rage. 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd. 

Drinks the pure pleasures o£ the rur^ life. / . 

"What tho* the dome be wanting, whose provd gate. 

Each morning, yomitd out the sneaking crowd "^ 

Gf flatterers false, and in their turn abus'd ? 

Vile intercourse ! What though the glittering robe. 

Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give^ 

Or floated loose; Qt stiff with mazy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not ? 

What tho', from utmost land and seia purrej'd^ 

For him each rar^r tributary life 

Bleeds not, apd his insatiate table hes^ 

With luxury ^^bd death } What tho' his bowl m 

Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in bedf 

Oh o£ gay care, he tosses out the night, 

Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state } , 

Wh«t tho' he knows, not those fantastic joys« 

That still ^muse the wanton, still deceive j 

A face of pleasure, but a heart of paii^; .. 

Their h(rilow ^noments undelighted all ? 

Sure peace is his ; a solid life estrang'd « V > 

To disappointment,'^ and fallacious hope*. ^ 

Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich. 

In herbs «id firuits ; whatever greens the spring, . 

When heaven descends in showers ; or bends the bough 

.When summer reddens, and when autumn beams ; . 

Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies ♦ 

Conceal'd, and fattens with the richest sap t 

These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove» 

Luxuriant, spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleatipg mountains ; nor the chide of streams 

And hufib of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guileless breast, beneath the shade* 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ;. 

Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or son|;> 

Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains dear* . 

Here too dwelb simple truth ; plain innQpefiee ; %^ 

Unsullied beauty ; ' sound unbroken y<Kitli^ - • 

Patient of labour, with a little pleased; 
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Health ever blooming ; unambitioas tml ; 

Calm contemplatiODy and poetic ease.-^THOMSoir. 
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SECTION IX. 

Tht pl€<mtr€ and henefit of an improved and weU'dirteiid 

imt^nation. 
Oh ! blest of Heaven, who not the languid liongs 
Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, .«or all the gandj S]>oil8 
0£ pagesmt Hohour^ can seduce to leave 
Those ever blooming sweets, which, from the store 
Of nature, fair imaginatidn culls. 
To charm th' enliven'd soul ! What tho' not all 
Of mortal ofispriog can attain the hei^t 
Of enyy'd life ; tho^ onl^ few possess 
Patrician ti-easures, Otr inlperial state ; • 
Yet nature's care, to all her children just, 
Witif Hcher Ireasures, and an ampler state> 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. His die city's pomp. 
The rural honours his. Whatever adorns 
f*he j^rtncely dome, the column, ai}d the arch, 
The^ breathing marble and the sculptur'd gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid le^ ^es unfolds : for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch _ , , 

With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings : 
And still new beauties meet bis lonely walk, 
A*Dd loves unfelt attract him. I Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulsrence/; not a strain 
From all the tenants of" the warbling shade 
Ascends : but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partsdcef ^ 
Fresh pleasnre only*; for th' attentive mind, 
By this hapnnonious action4;»n her powers. 
Becomes herself harmoniQus : wont so oft 
In outward thii^s to meditate ^e charm 
Qf sacred order, soon she seeks at home. 
To find a kindred order ; to exert 
Withji her-p'^^*^-- -' ^'"v*. 
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This fair iRSpir'd delight : her tempeiM pow'rs 

Refine at lengthy and erery passion wears ' 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On nature's form, where, negli^rnt'of all 

These lesser graces, she assumes the port ^^ 

Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd . * 

The world's foundations, if to these tne mind 

Eitalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'n ? 

Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame punuits, to indolence and fear ; 

Lq ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling wares, the sun's unwearied course. 

The elements and seasons. : all declare 

For what th' eternal makeh has ordain'd 

The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves < 

His energy divine : 1^ tells the 6eart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's, works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 

Witb his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And ibrm to hi«, the relish of their souls.— axevsixa. 



CHAP. V. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

"^SECTION I. 
The herm^. t 

** At the close of the day, when the hamlet is stiU, 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfuloess i^rove ; * 
When nought but the tofrent is heard on the hill, 

^od nought but the nightingale's song in the grove : 
'Twas thus by the cafe of the mountain aihr, ^ 

While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war,. 

He tiiou^t as a sage, tho^'he felt as a man. 
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*• Ah ! why, all alrudoo'd to darkness and wo ; 

Wby« lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, f 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral.' 
But, if pity ^inspire thee^ renew the sad lay, 

Movrn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mourn ; 
O sooni him whose |>leasures like thine pass away : 

Fult quickly they pass — ^but they never return.'* 

*• Now gliding -remote, on tne verge of the sky. 

The moon half extinguish'd her crescent displays : 
But lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze* 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts theie to splendour again : 
But man's faded ^ory what change shall renew ! 

Ah fool ! to e^lt in a glory so vain !" 

*^ ^Tis nigbt« and the landscape is lovely no fiBore : 

I mourn ; but, ye woodlaads, I mourn not for you ; 
For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, ' ' 

PerfumM with fresh fragrance, and glitt'ring w^ dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I^ mourn ; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save : 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

O when shall day dawn on the night of 'the grave l'^ 

*' 'Twas thus by the ^are of false science betray 'd. 

That leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont t0 roam, from shade onward to shade, 
' Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
vO pity, great Father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee ! 
Lo, humbled in dus,t, I relinquish my pride : 
_ From doubt and from dacfcness thou only canst free.'* 

*^ And darkness ^qd doubt are now flying away ; 

Mo ledger I roam in conjecture forlbjrn 
So breaks on the traveller, fiiint and astray, ' 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. , ^ 

See truth, love^ am^ meocy, in triumpfii desce^^iding, 

And D'rUure all glowing in £den*s first bloom ! 
'n the coM check of death smiles -and roses are blendiiigy 

And bo:ii3tj iipmortal awake&'from the tomb.'*- fts^rir. 
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SECTION II. 
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The beggar'* s petition. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your 8tore« 

These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak,' 
These hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd yeazs ;, 

And many a furrow in my grieF-worn cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears» 

Yon house, erected on the rising' ground, 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; . 

For plenty there a residence has found. 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! . . 

Here, as 1 crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove^me /rom the door» 

To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

Oh ! take me to your hospitable dom^ ; 

Keen blows the ^ wind, and piercing is the cold I ^ ' 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb y , 

For lam poor, and iniserably old. i 

Should I reveal the sou]:ce8 of mf grief, 
^ If soft humanity e'er touched your breast, 
Your^onds would not ^irithh^ld the kind relief. 
And tears of pity wonl^-bot be r^prest. 

Heav'n sends misfortunes ) -why should we repine ? 

'Tis Heav'n has brpogbt me to the state you see i 
And your condition may be soon like inine. 

The child of sorrow and pf miser j. . 

A little farm was my paternal lot ; ^ . 

Then like the lark 1 Sprightly hail'd tbf mom ; 
3ut ah ! Oppression fiJrc'd me* /rom my cot. 

My cattle died, and blighted was my com. 

My dau^ter, once th^r comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home. 

Is cast ^andon'4 on the wood's wide stage^ 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, sweet soother of my care J 
Struck with sad anguisH at the stern decree, 
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Fell» Hng^ring fell, a victim to despair ; • 
And left the world to wretcbftdneM aod Ibe. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose tremblioi; fimhs hare borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest spaa : 

Oh I gite relief, and Heay'n will Mess your store. 

SECTION 111. 

Unhappy close of life.. 
«iow shocking most thy sammons be, O Death ! 
To him that is at eas^ in his possessions ! 
Who counting on long years of pleasure here, ^ 

Is quite unfurnish'd for the world to* come I 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul , 

Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; | ■ '] 

Runs to each avenue, and shrielra for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she'sJeaving, now no longer h^rs ! 
A little ]<mger ; yet a little longer ; i! 

O might she stay to wash away her stains ; ] 

And fit her for her passage ! Mournful sight ! ' 

Her very eyes weep blood ; and ev*ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch murd'rer, steady to his purpos^f 
Pursues her close, thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 
Nor misses once the track ; but {nressea oo. 
Till, forc'd at last to the tremendous verge. 
At once she sinks to everiasliiig ruin.-^n. slaib, ' 

SECTION IV* 

Elegy to pity. 
Hail, lovely pow'r I whose bosom heaves the sigh, 

When fancy paints the scene of deep cfistress ; 
Whose tears spontaneous crystalli^^ the eye, 
.When rigid.&te, denies the pow'r to bless. 
Not all the streets AraUa's gales convey 

From flow'ry mead^, can with that sigh compare 9 
*fot dew-dropj^ gntt'rii^ in the inorning ray, 

See^^cai- 80 l^auteous a» that faHiDg tear. '.f'^ 
Dev(»^pfrfe|fl^, ft^ fawns aroimd thee ^lay ; 

EniWeni <iir peace, the dove before thee- ffies j 

bioci.4-»tain''d traces mark thy blameless Way j 

Heaeath t|^ feet no hapless insect diet. 
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Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me, 
■* To spring (he partridge from the guileful foe ; 
From secret snares the struggling hird to free ; 
And stop the hand upraisM to give the blow. 

And when the air with heat meridian glows, '^ 
, And nature droops beneath the conqa'ring gleam. 
Let iMt, slow wandering whei^e the current flows^ 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream* 

Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 
- To me thy sympfithetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to' bear a share. 
And justly boast the generous feeling heart. 

%v Teach me to sooth, the helpless orphan's grief; ^ 
With timely aid tl\e widow's woef assuage ; 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief} 
And be the sure resource of drooping age* ~ 

So when the genial spring of life shall fade. 
And sinking nature own the dread decay i* 

Some soul congenial then may lend its aid. 

And gild the close of life's eventful day. • ^ / 

« 

Wtrses tupposed to he written by Alexander Selkirk^ duriiig His 
^ solitary abode in the Island of Juan Femandtz* 

__ I AH. monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all roisnd to the sea, 
%^ I am lord of the- fowl and. the brute. 

Oh solitude ! wbera are the charms, \, 

^^hat ^es have seen in thy face ? 
Better dWell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in this horrible place. ^ 

I am out of humanity's reach, 

1 most finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet nmsic of speech ) 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plaisi 

My fbrui wifh indifference see r 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Tiieir tameness is shocking to me ; 
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{Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestow'd upon man. 
Oh had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste yon s^n I > 
Mj sorrows I then might assuage 

In-the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might leafD from the wisdom of age. 

And be cbeerM by the sallies of yontlk* 

• ■"« 

Religion ! what treasure untold 

- Resides in that heavenly word ! . 

More precious than silver or gold, ^^ i 

.Or all that this earth can afford. ^^ ." 

But the soOnd of the church-going bell 

These vallies and rocks never heard ; 
. Ne'er sigh'd atihe sound of a knell, 
^ Or srail'd when a sabbath ap|>e^'d. 

Te wind6 that have made me your sport* 

Convey to tbis desolate shore, 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
_ V O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to isee. ' 



BcnKt fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Comp^r'd with the « speed of its flight, 
Tbe tempest itself lags behind,. 
- And the swift-wing'd arrcfws of light. 
When I think of my own native laQd, 

In a moment I seem to be there; 
But, alas ! i*ecollection at babd 

l^oon hurries me back to despair. 

But tbe sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beaftt is ha^ down in his bit ; ^ 
Dven ^el*^ is a season of rest, 

A«id r to my cftbta* refw. . 
^her^V t]pr«rcy in every place ; 

Ar^ mercy —encouraging tboligfatf 
;^iv*ireiEeB affliction a grace. 

And reconciles misA t» his lot-— eowfiAt. 
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SECTION Vl. 

Gratitttde. 

When all thy mercies, O my God ! 

My rising soal surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and prais^. 

\ O how shall words, with equal warmth^ 
The gratitude declare. 
That glows within my ravish'd heart ? 
But thou canst read it there. 

Thy providence my life sustain'd. 

And all my wants redrest, 9^ 

When in the silent womb I lay. 

And hung upon the breast. 

To all my weak complaints and cries 

Thy mercy lent an ear. 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learned 

To form themselves in prayer. 

' Unmunber'd comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care beistow'd, 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts tiow*4. 

• * - 

When, in the sUpp'ry paths of youth. 

With heedless steps, I ran, 
Tfame arm, unseen, conrey'd me safe. 

And led me up to mfln. 

Through hidden dangers, toi^., and deathSi 

It gently cleared my way ; 
And .through the pleasing snares of vice, 

More to be fear'd than they. .^ 

When worn with sickness, oft hast thou, A 

With health renew'd my face ; . ^ 

Andy when iu sins and sorrows shnki. ' « 

Revit*d my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand, with werKHy bUsft 

Has made my cup run o'^r ; 
And, in a kind and fiiitbftil fi-iend^ - , 

Has doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand preciojas giA9 
MjT dailjr thinks eo^loy '^ * 
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Ner 19 the* least a cheerful heart 
^ That tastes thofee gifts with joy. 

Through cv'ry period of my life. 

Thy goodness I'll pursue.; 
And, after death, in distant worlds, ^ 

'. The glorioas theme renew. 

When nature fails, and day and ni||^t 

Divide thy works no more, « 

My ever-grateful heart, O Lord ! ^ 

Thy mercy shall ador^. 

Through' all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'U raise, 
For O ! eteroitv's too short 

To utter^l thy praise.— addisoh. 

^ SECTION VII. 

, A man perishing in the snow ; frotn whence reflectioni are 

raised on the miseries of life. 
t As thus the snows arise ; and foul and tiercj^ 
All winter drives along the darken^ air ; 
In his own loose-revolvitig fteld, the swain | 

. Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills dscend, 
Of unknown joyless hrow ; and other scenes. 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the river, n5r the forest, hid ' ■ j^ • 

Beneath the. formless wild ; but wanders oh, -Vh 
From hill to dale, still more and more*, astray ; ^^ ^' 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, ! ' ^ 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of ^hoi&e 
Rush on bis nerves, and cdl their vigour forth 
In many a vain atttopt. Ho# sinks his soul ! 
What black despair, wha^' horror fills his heart I ' 

When, for the dus|(y spet, which fancy feiga*d 
His tufted cottage risindf through the snow, » 

Me meets the roughnep of the middle waste, 

. Far from the\rack^ and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless closes fast* 
And V^'fy tempest howling o'er his head. 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild.' 
Th^n thr6|tg tl^ busy shapes Into his mind, 
Of coverM pits, tinfatbomably deep, ^ * 

A dire desK:ent> beyond the pow'r of frost 1 
Of faitiiless Yks^ ; of precipices huge, . 
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Smoeth'd up with anow ; and what is land, udraowD, 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 

Where the fresli fountain from the bottom boils* 

These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 

Bepeath the shelter of the tflftpeless drift, 

I'hinking o'er all the bitterness of death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 

Through the wrung bosom of the dying man, 

His wife,^ his children^ and his friends unaeeo. 

In rain fqr him th' officioos wife prepares 
^ The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 

In Vain his little childrto, peeping out 

Into the mingled storm, demand their sire, 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 

Nor wife^ nor children, more shall he behold ; 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 

The deadly winter seizes ; shifts up sense ; 

And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, . 

Lays him along the snows a stiffened corse, 

Stretch'd out and bleaching in the northern blast 
Ah, little think the gay licentious proud. 

Whom pleasure, pow'r, and .iffluence surround; 

They who their thoughtless hours in giddjT mirth* 

And wanton, oflen cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along^ 

How Bi%ny feel, this very moment, deatb; 

And all the sad variety of pain ! 
i| How many sink in the devouring flood. 

Or more devouring flame ! How many bleed. 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 

How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms. 

Shut from the common air, and common use 

Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery ! Sore piercM by wintry winds, 

How mapy shiink into the sorriid hut 

Of cheerless poverty i How many shake 

With all the fieipcer tortures of the mind. 

Unbounded pasi?ion,_ nmdnesp, piilt, remorse ! 

JHow many, rack'd Ski honest passions,^ droop 

tn de|p retir'd. distr^Bk How m;>ny stand 

Around the death-be^H their dearest friends, 

And point the pMrtiTipil^uif^h ! Thought, fond ma»' 

U 
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' Of these, and all the thoiisaod nameless ilb^ 
That one incessant straggle render IHe, 
One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate. 
Vice in bis high care^ would stand appalled, ^ 

' And heedless rambling impulse learn ^to think ; ' 
The conscious heart of chHfil|r would wanD, 
And her wide wish bciievoleiite dilate ; 
The social tear would 'rise, the social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss. 
Refining still, the social passions work.-^TBOiC80]r* 

SECTION VUf. * 

A morning hfgftn, ^ 

These are thy glorious svorks, parent of good. 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
TLas wondVous fair ; thyself 1k)w wond'rous then ! 
Unspaakable, who sitt'st above these heavens 
To us, invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 
' Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine^r 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs . 
And choral symphonies, 'day without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, ift heaven, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first. Him last,N Him midst, and^ithout end. 
Fairest of stars; last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere. 
While day arises, that sweet hour* of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy- greater^ sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 
;,And when high noon hast gain'd, and when tboa falls' t» 
'Moon, that now meet^^t the orient sun, now fly'st. 
With ti)e fixd stars, fix'd in their orb thatflkfr; 
And ye five other wan'dring fires thatonove 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise; who- out of darkness calFd up UghL 
Air, and ye efements, the eldest Iwrth 
Of natifre's womb, that in quaternion run 
VerpetualciVcle, multiform, and mix 
\iid nOuri^ ail things ; let your ceaseless 
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Vary to our great mahe^ still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky #r gray, 

Till the sun paiat your fleecy skirts with gold. 

In honour to the world's great author rise ! 

Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth A'^jffii falling show'rs. 

Rising or falling still advance his praise. ^ 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters WoW 

Bi'eathe soft or loud'; and wave your tops, ye pines* , 

With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye thativr^rhle as ye flow ^ 

Melodious murmurs, iFarhliog tune h\fi praise. 

Join voices, all ye livkig souls ; ye birds 

That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and In youi notes his praise ; 

Ye that in waters glide, hnd ye that walk 

The earthy and stately tread, or lowly creep | 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise* 

Hail, UNIVERSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; -and if the night 

Has gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd. 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.— miltoi^ 




CHAP. VI. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION!. 

Ode to content 

O THOU, the nymph with placid eye ! 
P seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receiire my temp'^ratcl vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er Ssturbthy halcyon soul, 

And snK>oth, unaltered brow. 

O come, in simplest vest array'd. 
With all thy sober cheer displayed. 
To bless my longing sight y 
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Thj mi^n composM, thy even pace. 

Thy meek regard, thy matroo grace, 

Aad chast« suhdaM delight. 

Nu more by varying passioos beat^ 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy herdit,cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky. 
Beneath thy soft indulgent ef e, 

The modest virtues dvrell. 

Simplicity in attic ve^t, 

And InnoceDce, with candlAbreast^ 

^d clear undaunted ey4 ; 
And Hope, who points to «stant years. 
Fair ep'ning thro' this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. ' '. 

There Health, thro' whose calm bosom glide 
The temp'rate joys in even tifJ6, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek, ! 

Presents her miid, unvarying cheek, ' 

To meet the offer'd blow.. 

Her inflaeiice tanghf the Phrygian tajge 
A tyrant master's wantoii .rage» - 

With settled smiles, to meet : 
Imir'd to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd hii^ meek submitted head, 

Acidkiss'd thy sainted feet 

But thou, O. nymph, retir'd and coy I 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

to tejl thy tender tale ? 
The lowliest children of the ground, 
Mo88-/pse and violet blossom round. 

And lily of the vale. 

say what soi^, propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hair thy pow'r^ 

And court thy gentle sway ? 
When autumn, friendly to the muse^ 
Shan thy own modest tints diflusey 

And shed thy milder day i 

When eve, -her dewy star beneath,"' 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe, 
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And evVy storm is laid ? 
If such an hour was e'er thy choice. 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice. 

Low whispVing through the shade. — barbiucd* 

SECTICa^II. 

The shepherd and the philosopher* 

Remote from cities liv'd a swain, . 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silver'd-a'er with age^ 
And long ex,perienc0 made him sage ; - ' 
In summer's heat anijl. winter's cold» 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold ; ,' 
His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
- Nor envy nor ambition .knew : 
His. wisdom and hi^ hones^ fame 
Through all the country fais'd his name. 

A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral Hfe were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought, 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 

" Whence is thy learning T Hath thy toil 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil ? 
{last thou old Greece and Rome survey 'd, 
And the. vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd, 
_ABd hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind T 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
By v^ious fates, on realms unknown » 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 
Their customs, laws, and manners weigh'd V* 
\ The shepherd modestly replied, 
"I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; . 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts. 
To read mankind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is practis'd in disguise, 
He cheats the most discerning eyes. 
Who by that search shall wiser grow ? 
By that ourselves we never know. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd, 
^as all from simple nature drain'd ; 
He^e my hfe's maxims took their rise^ 
Hencv^r^^ my settled hate of vice/ 
^ V ^? 
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The daily kbours of the bee 
• Awake my sool to indeistry. . 

Who can observe the careful ant, L 

And not provide for future want ? f 

My dog (the trnstiest of his kind) 
Ynth gratitude inflames my mipd : 
I mark hia true, his faithful way, 
, And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, \ 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, ivho from th# ^hilly air. 
With pious wing, protects^ifaer care. 
And ev'ry fowl that flies Mi lai^e, • 
Instructs me in a parent's <!;harge." 

«* From nature too I Jake my rule, \ \ 

To 0hun contempt ao^ ridicule* ^ 
I Clever, ivith important air, 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wise, ' 
' When men the solemn owl despise ? 
> My tongue within my lips I rein ; ' i 

For who tsdks inuch must tdlk in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly : ' 
Wht> listens to the chatt'ring pye ? i 

Nor would I, with felonious flight. 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right Vx 
Rapacious animals we hate ; - .. \ . 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate^ ' 
Do not we just abhorrence And 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny, and spite, ■' j 

Bear stronger venom in theii hiie. • 

Thus ev'ry oTbject of creation 
Can fnrnidh hints to contemplation ; 
And, from the most minute and mean, ' 

A virtuosos mind can morals gleaft,** ^ ^ 

" Thy fame is just," the sage replies ; 
" Thy virtue proves thee truly wis^. 
Pride often guides the author's pen,- . A 

Books as affected are as men : ' . ^ 

B^t he who studies nature's laws, 
From certain truth bis maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice / - / 
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SECTION III. 

The road io happiness open to all men. . 

Oh happinessj our beiD|;^g end and aim ! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content t whate'er thy name ; ' 
' That something* still whioh promptji th' eternal 8i^h« ' 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die : 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool and wise ; 
Plant of celestial s^tf, if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow t 
Fair op'ning to some court's propitious shine. 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming nun^t 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yields 
Or reaped in iron harvests of the field ? • 
Where growS ? where grows it not f if rain our toil. 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. \ 
Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere ; 
'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 
*Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 
And, fled from monarchs, Sjt. John ! dweUs with thee. 

Ask of the learn'd the way. The learn'd are blind ; 
This bids to serve, ^ and that to shun mankind : 
Some' place the bliss in action, 4|ome in ease ; 
Those ball it pleasure, and contentment these : 
Some sudk to beasts^ find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some swell'd to gods, confess ev'n Tii*tue vain ; j 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall. 
To trust in ev'rv thing, or doubt of all. , 

Who thus denne it, say they more or les» 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 
Take nature's path, and mad opiuions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dw^l ; ^ 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 

wif ^'^ ^X"**" ^^^ various portions as we please, ^ 

AHntp tafis comnur:?^«^nse, and common ease. 
Gran ^member, man, *^ the universal cause 

Open w «ot by partial, but by gen'ral laws ;- 

Tune d ^akes wh^ happmess we justly call, 

And wi *^ no^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^''?' ^"^^ all.— roPE. 
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SECTION IV. 

The goodness of Providence, 

THE.Lord my pnslure shall pr^Mire, 
And feed u^e with a shepherd's care , 
His presence shall mj wimts supply. 
And gnard me with a watchful eye ;\ 
My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defeiM. 

When in the sultry g^ebe I faint, 
_ Or on the thirsty mountains pant ; 
To fertile Tales, and dewy mea^^ 
My weary wand'ring steps he leads : • ,. ., V 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, • ' 

Anud the verdant -landscape flow. 

Tho' in the paths of <death J tread, ^ 
. With -gloQiDy horrors ovenpread. 
My ste^lfast lieart shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Lord, art with me etill : 
Thy friendly f:rook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful sha^^* 
Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 
Thy boi^nty ^all my pains beguik ; ;^ 

The barren wilderness shall smile,. 
With sodden greens- and herbage crown'd. 
And streams shall monnur all around.-i^iJUDtiaoyt Vy 

SECTION V. 

The Creaior^s worses otieUhis greainiis. 

Tbe spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame, 

Their great original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's pow'r display, 

And publishes to ev'ry land. 

The work of an AJmigbty hand^ ' 

Soon as tbe ev'ning shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale 
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Whilst all the stars that round her burn. 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pote. > j 

What though, iii flolemn silence, all 

Move round the dark' terrestrial ball ! 

What tho* nor real voice nor sound» 

Amid their radiant orbs be found I 

Id reason*s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine, 

•• The baod that made us is Diyiae."-^ADDi808. 

SECTION VL 

» 

^n address to the Deity. 

O Tirovl whose balance does the mountains weigh ; 

Whose will the wild tumultucKus seas obey ; 

^ho^ J>reath can turn those wat'ry worlds to flame^ 

That^jJ^e to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 

EartJTs meanest son, all trembling, prostrate fidk. 

And on the boundless of thy goodness c^ls. 

, O ! give the winds 'all past offence to sweep^ 

To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 

Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see, 
g^^ wholly dedicate my soul to thee. * 

jiiPR^ign o'^r nly will ; my passions ebb and flow o 

^ ' At thy command; nor human motive know ! 

Ifanger boil, let anger be my praise. 

And sin the graceful indignation raise. 

My love be warm to succour the distressed. 

And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd. 

O may my understanding ever read 

This glorious volulne whiclTthy wisdom inade ! 

May sea and land, and earth and heav'n, be joii^dj 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
f When oceans* roar, or awful thunders r(>JI, 
\ May thoughts of thy dread vengeance^ shake my soul I 
I Whe'Q earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine. 

Adore, my heatt, the Majesty divit^ I 
Grant 1 may eter at themorning i;ay. 

Open w^h pray'r the consecrated dhy. 5 ^ 

Tune thy great praise, and bid my soul arise, 

And with the mounting »un ascend the El^es | . 

- ** -% 
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As that advances, let my zeal improve. 

And glow with ardour of consummnte love ; 

Nor cease at eve, but/with the setting sun 

My endless worship shall be stiU began. 
And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night. 

To sacred tiiougbt may forcibly invite.. 

When this world's shut, jand awful planets rise, , * 

Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies f 
. Compose oHr souls with a less dazzling sight. 

And show all nature in a milder, light ; 1 

^ How ev'ry boist'rous thought in calm subsides ! 
* How the smooth'd spirit into goodness glides ! 

Oh how divine ! to tread the miOty way, \ 

To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; ^ 

His court admire, or for his favour sue. 

Or leagues of friendship with, his saints renew : 

Pleas 'd to look down and see. the world asleep ; 

While I long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou, not shake the centre ? Oh conitrol. 

Subdue by force, the rebel m my soul ; ^ "" 

Thou, who canst still the raging of t];^e flood, ^ ^ 

Restrain the various tuxnults of my blood ; 

Teach m^, with equal firmness, to sustain ; 

Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 

O may I pant for thee in eacl\ desire ! ' 

And with strong faith foment the holy fire ! 

Stretch o^t my soul iq hope, and grasp the prizCf 

Which in eteriuty's deep bosom lies ! 

At the great day of recompense behold, 

Devoid of fel^r, the fatal book unfold ! 

Then watled upwaixl.to the blisaful seat, 

From £fge to. age iBy grateful song repeat ; 
> My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour see. 

And rival aftgdb in the praise of thee I-^youn $»• 

r • 

SECTION VIL 
TTie pnrsuit cf happtnesi ofttn ilUdirBet^d* 

The midnight moon serenely smiles 

O'er nature's soft repose ; 
No lowering cloud obscures the sky, 

Nor ruflling tempest blows. 
Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest, •♦*'... 

The throbbiog heart lies still \ 
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And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract the laboring will. 

In silence hush'd to reason's voice. 

Attends each mental pow'r : 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 

Reflection's fav'rite hour. 

Come ; while the peaceful scene mvite8» 
Let's search' this ample round ; " . . 

Where shall the lovely fleeting Ibrm 

Of happiness be found ? ^^ 

Does it amidst the frolie mirth 

Of gay assemblies cfwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn glooiti. 

That shades the hermit's cell ? 

How ofl the laughing brow of joy 

A sick'ning heart conceals t 
And, through the cloister's deep recess, 

Invading sorrow steals. 

In vain^ through beauty, fortune, wit. 

The fugitive we trace ; 
it dwells not in the iaithless smile 

That brightens Clodia's face. 

Perhaps the joy to these deny 'd, 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delusion gay conceit 

Of visionary misids ! 

-Howe'er our varying notions rove. 

Yet all agree in one, 
To place its being in some state, 

At distance from our own. 

blind to each indulgent aim. 

Of power supremely wise. 
Who fancy happiness in anght 

The hand of Heav'n denies ! - 

Vain is alike the joy we seek. 

And vain what we possess. 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 

The passions into peace. 

To temper'd wishes, just desires, 
lahappiDess confin'd ; 
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And, deaf to follj'a call, attends 
The music of the mind. — carter.. 



SECTION VIII. 

The Fire-Side. 

Dear Chloc, while the busy crowds 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud* 

In folly's maze advance ; 
Tho* singularity acd pride 
Be caird our choice, we'll 8ta|p aside* 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay world, we'll oft retire 
To our own family and Bre, 

Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbour enters 6ere^ 
No intermeddling stranger near. 

To spoil our hearth-felt joys. 

If solid happiness we- prize. 
Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam ; 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow 

And that dear hut, our home. 

Of rest was Noah's dove bereft. 
When with impatient wing she left 
\ That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain ex#arsion o'er. 
The disappointed bird once more 
Explor'd the sacred bark. 

Tho' fools spurn Hymen's gentle pow'rs. 
We, who improve his golden hours. 

By sweet experience know, 
That marriage rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good • 

A paradise below. 

Our babes shall richest comfort bring „ 
If tutor'd right, they'll piove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
We'll form their minds, with studious care* 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 
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While 'ctiey.t»iir wisest hours enpge, 
They'll joy our youth, support our age» , 

And crown our hoary hairs. : 
They'll grow in* virtue ev'ry day. 
And thus our fondest loves repay. 

And recompeDse our cares. 

No borrow'd joys ! they're all our own, ; 
While to the world" we live unknown. 

Or by ,the world forgot : 
ifonarchs I we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity oti the great, ! <^ 

And bless our hiOibler lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed 1 
But then how little do we need ! 

' For nature's calls are few : 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want ho more than may suffice, ] 

And make that little do. ^ 

We'll therefore relish, with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyo^^^rpow'r ; 
For if our stockl^HK small, 
'Tis prudence to ^Hyit all, 

Nor lose the prSent hour. i5 

To be .resign'd, when ills betide, ^ 
Patient when favours are denied, 
_ And pleas'd with favours giv'n : 
^ Dear Chloe, this is wisdom^s pprt ; 
This is that incense of the heart. 
Whose fragrance smells to heav'n. 

We'll ask no long protracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; i 

r But when our feist is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arise. 
Nor grudge our sons, with envious eyts^ * . - 

The relics of our store. 

Thus, hand in hand, thro' Kfe well go } 
Its checfker'd paths of joy and wp, 

With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear. 
Without a trouble or a fear. 

And mihgle with the dead. , ^ ^ 

X ^ ' * 
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While conscience; like a faitfafiil frienSJ "^ 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend^ 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all oiber comforts cease. 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And smooth Uie bed of death;.— cotton. * 

SECTION IX. 

Providence vindicated in ike present state of man* 

HgavV from all creatures hides the book of fate, • 

All bat the page prescribed, their present state ; 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits Imow ; 

Or who could suffer being bete below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? ^ 

Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow'ry food. 

And licks the hand Just raised to shed his blood* ' 

Oh blindness to the' future ! kindly giv'n. 

That each mayM*the circle mark'd by Heay'n j 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd,*' 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling, pinions soar f 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adofe. 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know. 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
The soul, uneasy, and confin'd from hom^, 
' Rests and expatiates in « life to come. 

LOy the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
. Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 4 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Waj ; 
Tet^ simple nature to his hope has gir'n. 
Behind the cloud-lopt hill, a humbler heav'n ; 
Some safer world in, depth of woods embraced, 
Sfimt^ppter island in the wi^Vy waste ; 
Wber^waves once more their native land behold^ 
^ fiends :|<»*ment, no Chriistians^ thirst for gold. 
[Bf contents his natural desire ; r 

i» — : — v,^ «eraph*s fire : 
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But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
, His faiftful dog shall bear him company. 
Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providehce ; . 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say here he gives too little, there too much.«-#' 
In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; 
All quit tibeir sphere, and rush into the skies* 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell. 
Aspiring tp be angels, men rebel : 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of oit&EKy nm 9^saimt th' eternal cAVSE.-^roPC* / 

. ^ SECTION X. 

Selfishness reproved* 

Has God, tboti fool ! wOrkM solely for thy goo^ 
Thy joy, Uiy pastime.,, thy attire, thy food t 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, i 

For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his Wings* 
Is it for thee tKe linnet pours his throat ? ^ • 

Loves of m own, and raptures swell the note* 
'the bounding steed you pompously bestride^ . 
-Shapes with his lord the pleasure and the pride* 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? ^ 

The birds of heav'n shall vindicate their graio* 
Thine the full' harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and justly^ the deserving steer. 
The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call. 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my use f . \ 
** See man for mine !'* replies a pamper'd goose* ^ 

And just as short of reason he must fall, .- | 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for alL / | 

• Grant that the powerful atill the weak controt; ,' \ 

Be man theiwit and tyrant of the whole : 
Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows, 
And bLelps another creature^s. wants and. woe0. 
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Say, will the falcon, stooping from abore, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove { 
Admires the jay, the insect-^s gil()ed wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 
Man cares for all : to birds he gives his woods, . 
To beasts bis pastures, and to fish his floods ; "^ 

For some his int'rest prompts him to provide* 
For more his pleasures, yet foif more his pride* 
All f^d on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' extensive blessing of his luxury. 
That very life his learned hunger craves, 
He saves from famine, from the savage saves : 
. Kay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 
And, tin he ends the beilig, makes it blest s ' '• 
Which flees no more the stroke^ nor feels the pain. 
Than favoured man by touch eOier^al slain. 
The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er (— pobb 

' - ■ , * ..'••' .'^ } ' 

SECTION XI. • . . 

Human frailty. \- ' , 
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Weak and irresolute is mai ; : - ! * ^ 

The purpose of to-day, ' .], ' 

Woven with pairts into his plan, 
• To-morrow rends away. 

The bow well bent, and smart the spriim;^ \ 
Vice seems already $lain ; - -/^ 

But passion rudely snaps the string, 
And it revives again. 

Some foe to his upright intent 

Fihds out his weaker part ; 
Virtue en|^ges his -assent, / . 

But pleasure wins his heart, ; ', 

*Tis here the folly of the vrise, , ; ., 

Through all his art we view ; 
And while his ton^e th€[ charge denieSf 

His poiiscience owns it true. 

Boxih^Jeo a>voyage of awAil length, 
^d dangers little known, . . ; 

^ stranger to superior strength^ 
Man v^oljr trusts his own. \ 
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; But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heav'a mast swell the sail^ 
Or all the toil is lost. — cowpea, 

SECTION XU. 

Ode to peace. 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guest I ^ 
Return, and make thy downy nest 
'-^ Once more in this sad heart : 

Nor riches t, nor pow'r pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 
*• We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me. 
From av'rice and ambitior«> free, 

And pleasure'd fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share. 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 
The great, the^^gay, shall they partake 
The heay'n that thou alone canst make ; 

And wilt thou quit the stream, 
That murmurs through the dewy meat. 
The grove and the seq^ester'd shade» 
' To be a guest with them ? 
For thee I panted, thee I priz*d, 
i For thee I gladly^acrific'd 

r Whate'er I lov'd before ; 

And shaU I see thee start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say- 
Farewell, we meet no more ?-— cowpbb* 

SECTION XIII. 

?""' Ode to {tchersity. 

Daughter of Heav'n, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast. 
Whose iron scourge,* and tort'ring houF^ 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
Bound ir /thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 
And purple, tyrants, vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, uopitied and alone. 
{ X 2 
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When first thy sire to send on earth . 
Virtue, his darting child, designed. 
To thee he gave the hear'nly birth. 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience mafty a y^ar she bore. 
What sorrow iiras, thou bads't her know ; 
Andftomher own she leahiM tQ melt at others* wo* 

Sqaff^d at thy frown terrific, fly ^^"^ 

S^-pleasing foHy's idle brood. 
Wild laughter, noise, and thonghtlesa. joy » 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse ; and with them go 
The 9ummer-friend, the flatt'ring foe. 
By vain prosperitv receiv'd, 
To her they vow their truth, and arg^again believed. 

Wisdom, in sable garb array'd, 
/ Immers'd in rapturous thought profouud. 

And melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye that loves the ground, 

Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 

Warm charity, the gen'raj friend, 

With justice to herself severe. 
And pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear. 

Ob, gently, on thy suppliant'^, head. 
Dread power, lay 'thy cbast'ning hand ! • 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 
Nor circled with the vengeful bau^ 

^ (Aa by the imjwous thou art seen,) 

With thundVing voice, and threat'niing mien. 
With screaming horror's fun'ral cry. 

Despair, and fell disease, and glibly poverty. 

Thy form benign, propiti6QS, wear, 
Thy milder influence. impart; 
Tfiy pbilbsophic train be there. 
To soften* not to wound my heart. 
'Jfhe gea'rou$ spark exfinct revive ; 
Teach me to love, and to forgive , 
. : Exact my \>wn defects to scan ; -• ** . ' 

Tfhat ottfer^are to feel ; and kn^vv myself a mai%— orat 
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'. SECTION XIV. 

t - • * 

Hit creatitm required 1o praise'itM AuAar 

Begiit, my sdul, th^ exalted lay ! 
Let each enraptfir'd diought obey» 
And praise -tfi*' Almighty's name : 
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Lo ! heayen and earth, and seas, and skies^ 
in one melodious' Concert ri^e^ 
*- To swell th* inspiring theme. 

Ye fields of light, celestial plains. 
Where gay transporting beauty reigos*' 

Ye scenes divinely fair ! 
Yonr Maker's wond'rous. powV pVoclaiiDi 
Tell how, he fonnM your shining frame. 

And breath'd th6 fluid, air. 

Ye angels^ catch the thrilling sound ! 
While bh th' adoring thrones around . 

His boundless mercy sing : 
Let cv'ry list'ning saint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love, 
'* And touch the sweetest string. 

Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir ; 
Thou dazzlinff orb of liquid fire^ 

* The ^^ty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray ev'ning gilds th^ plam, y*- 

Thou, moon, protract the melting straii^ 
And praise him ift the .nhade. 

Thou heav'n of -heav'ns, his vast abode ; 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God| 

"Who call'd.jCi^n worlds from night : ) 
** Ye shades dispel I" — th' Eternal said; 
j^t once th' involving darkness fled, 
And uature^^rung to light 

Whatever a blooming .world contains, 
That wings the air, that skims the plainti 

United, praise bestow : 
' Ye dragoqs, sound his awful name 
To heav'n ak)ud ; and* roar acclaim^ 

Ye swelling deep» below. 

Let evVy element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders burst wUh awful ^oic^ 

To HIM who bids you roll : < ' 

• - - ^ . 
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His praise m sofler notes declare. 
Each whispering breeze of yielding air> 
And breathe it to the soul. 

To him ye grateful cedars, bow ; 

Ye tow'ring mountains, bending toir» ^ 

Your great Creator own ;. . ' 
Tell, when affrighted nature shook^ ] 
How Sinai kindled at his. look, 

And trembled at his frown. 

Ye flocks that haunt the humble yale. 
Ye insects fluttering on the gale. 

In mutual concourse rise ; # 

Crop the gay rose's vermeil bh)om. 
And wail its spoils, a sweet perfume. 

In incense to the skies. 

Wake all ye mounting tribes, and sing ; 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring, 

Harmpnious anthems raise 
To HIM who shapM your finer mould, 
Who tipp'd your glitt'ring wirgs with gold» 

And tun'd your voice to praise. 

Let man, by nobler passions sway'd, 

The feeling heart, the judging head, 

m heav'nlyrpraise employ ; \ 

. ^ o^ad his tremendous name around. 

Till heav'n's broad arch rings back the soTmi^ 
The ^n'ral burst of joy. 

Ye whbm the charms of grandeur please, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease, 
Fall prostrate at his throne : 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
^ Praise him, ye kings, who makes your pow'r 
,jLn. image of his own. 

*;* Ye feir, by nature formed to move, 
^^ praise Ih* eternal sou/ice op i^ove, 
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Wi^h youth's- enlivening fire : 



>^e take up- the tuneful lay, 

^is blesd'd name— then soar aw^j, 
^ * ^ aalK amangera lyre<— -ooilvie* 

\ • 
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SECTION XV. 
TTic universal prayer* 

Father of all ! in ev'ry age. 

In ev'ry clime, ador'd, 
By. saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove^ or Lord! 

Thou GREAT FIRST QAUSE, least- understoodt 

Who ail my sense confin'd 
To know but this, that Thou art gQOd,: 

And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, . ' ^ 

To see the good from ill ; . ^ . •! .J 

And binding nature fasjt in fate,^ J , '.[' 

Left free the human will. " 

What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not' lo do. 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 
, That more than h^av'n pursue. ,-^ 

"What blessings t^y free bountj giyes^ . t 

Let ihe hot cast away'; r ',; 

tor God Ts paid, when man receives f . j 
T' enjoy' is toobey^ 

Yet ifLOt to earth's coqftracted spi|9 , tt J . 

Tliy goodness lei me bound, . » 

Or think the L«ed alpne of n^n, , ♦•. ] 

When tlvc>i)«(aBd worlds are round. • -v. '> t< 

Let not this weak, uiiknowing haad^ \^ 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
And 4efd damnatioii round the land, 

On each I judge thy foe. . un ♦ 

If I am right, thy grace impart^ ' *'', 

Still in the right to stay, \, -^ ^ 

If 1 am wrotig; oh teach my heaj^ ' * f 
To fi»d-that b^ter way I • ^ 

Save me alike from foolish pride, " 

Or impious discontent. 
At aught thy wisdom haisdeniedi 
" Or aught thy gooSness lent. - ■ . . 

Teach me to feel another's wp, , . 

To hide the fau,lt I see j - 

- - ■ ■ . . . \ ■ '" ' "' - ...z 
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That mercy I to others show. 
That mercy show to me. 

Mean tho** I am; not wholly so. 

Since quickened by thy breath • 
O lead me whereso'er I go, 

Thro' this day's life or death • 

This day, be bread and peace my lot : 

All' else beneath the s^n '^ ' 

f hod know'st if best bestow'd or not, 
* And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space. 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 
One chorus let all beings raise ! 

All nature's incense rise.— pope. 

SECTION XVI. 

- ' Conscience. 

Q TREACHEROUS conscience ! while she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lull'd with syren song ; . 
While she seems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop ' 
On headlong appetite the slacken'^d rein. 
And give us up to license, urirecall'd, 
Unmark'd ; — see,4rrom behind her secret stand^ 
The sly^jnformer minutes ev'ry fault. 
And her dread diary with horror fills. 
Not the gross actHalone employs her pen ; 
She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, 
A watchful foe ! the ;formidable spy, < 

List'ning o'erhears the whispers of our camp ; 
Our dawning purposes of.b'^art explores. 
And steals our embryos of inic^uity. > ^ 

As all rapacious usurers conceal . ^ 

"* Their 4^o<ipsAny-book from all-consuming heicB j , 
Thus, \i.\Q indulgence most severe, she treats 
Us spendthrifts of inestimably time ; 
Unnoted, notes each moment misapply'd ; 
In leaves more durable than leaves of brass, 
Writes our whole hisjoiy ; which death shall ^e^A 
In er'rjir^pale delinquent's private ear ; 
And judgment publish ; publish to more worlds 
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SECTION XVIL 

On an infant. 

To the dark and silent tomb, 
Soon I hasten'd irom the womb : 
Scarce the dawn of life began, 
£re I measured out my span. ; 

I no smiling pleasures knew ; 
I no gay delight^ could view : 
Joyless sojourner was I, ; :! 

Only bom to weep and die. — 

Happy infant, early blessM ! 
Rest, in peaceful slumber, rest ; 
Eariy rescu'd from the cares. 
Which increase with growing years* 

No delights are worth thy ijtay. 
Smiling as they seem, and gay ; . 
Short and sickly are they all. 
Hardly tasted ere they pall. ^ 

All our gaiety is vain, 
AH our lau^ier is but pain ; 
Lasting only, and divine. 
Is an innocence like thine. 



SECTION XVIIL 

The Cuckoo. 

HaH, beauteous stranger of the woody 

Attendant on the spring!. 
Now hear'n repairs thy rural seatt 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green^ 
Thy certaiB voice we hear : 

Hast thou a star to guide thy patfay 
Or mark the rolling year 1 ( 

Delightful visitapt I with thee 

I hail the time of €ow'rs. 
When heaven is fiUM with music sweet 

Of birds among the bowers. 

The school-bpy, wand'ring in the. wood. 
To pull the flow'rs so gay, 

Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thj lay. 
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Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 

Thou fly'st the vocal vale, 
An annual guest, in other lands, { 

Another spring to hail. \ 

Sweet bird ! thy bbwV is ever gpreen, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy songj ' • ] 

No winter in thy year ! ; 

O could I fly, Pd fly with thee ; * ' 

We'd make, with social wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Companions oi the spdng.— -looaA» ] 

SECTION XIX. 

jDa^. A pastpral in three parte* ] 

MORNING. 

In the barn the tenant cock. 

Close to Partlet perch'd on high. 
Briskly crows» (the shepherd's clock !) 

Jocund that the morning's nigh. 

Swiftly, from the mountain's brow. 

Shadows, nurs'd by night retire ; 
And the peeping sun^beam, now 

Paints with gold the Village spire. 

^ Philomel forsakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where &he prates at night ; 
Add the lark to meet the mom, 
Soars^beyond the shepherd's sight. 

From the low-roof *d cottage ridge. 

See the chatt'ring swallow spring ; 
Darting through the one-arch'd bridge^ 

Quic]^ she dips her dappled wing. 

Now the pine-tree^s waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale ; ' 
Eidlings, - new, begin to crop. 

Daisies, on the dewy dale. 

From ihehsOmy sweets, uncIoy'J, . 

(Restless till her task be done,) 
*^ — the busy bee*s employ'd. 
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^ Trickling through the crevicM roc)(^ 

Where the limpid stream distils, ^ 
Sweet refreslmient waits the £bck. 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hills. 

Colin's for the promis'd corn 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxious ; — ^whilst the huntsman's horl^ 

Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 

Sweet — O sweet, the warbling tnrong. 

On the white emblossom'd spray I 
Nature's unirers&l song 

Echoes to the rising day« 

FsRViD on the glitt'ring flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glowi s 
Drooping o'er its iofant bud. 

Not a dew-drop's lefl the rose. ; 

By the brook the shepherd ditieSy 

From the fierce nieridian heat, 
Shelter'd by the oninching pines^ 

Pendent o'er his grassy seat. 

Now the flock forsakes the glade. 

Where unpheck'd the sun-b^eams fidl^ 
Sure to find a pleasing shade 
, By the ivy'd abbey walU 

Echo, in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock, and hiM, 
Cdnnot catch a single sound, 

Save the clack of yonder milL 

Cattle court the zephyrs blund. 

Where the- streamlet wanders cool ; 
Or with languid silence stand ^ ; 

Midway .in the marshy pool. 

But from mountain, dell,, or stream, 

•Not a fiutt'riug zephyr springs j 
Fearful lest the noontide beam 
Scorch fts soft, its silken wingd. 

Not a leaf has leave to stir, 

Nature's lull'd-rfievc^ae— and sttll I 

Y ■ .. • ' 
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Qpiet e'en tke shepherd'* car, "* ■■ 

Steeping on the heath-clad hill. 
Langnid ii U ' ' 

Till the ow*r, ' 

Grateful to 

Raiaes e 
Now the hi greea, '_|- 

Now the 1 tane ; j 

Bliflujme is the verdant icene, 

Brighteo'd by th« beams of Nood I -4 



O'bs the heath the heiier strays * 

Free — (the furrow'd task is doM {) 
Vow the viU^ wiadowii bl^,, 

Bnnush'd by the Mttiog sun. 
Now he Bets behind the hill, 

Sinking from a golden sky : ) 
Can the peDcil'B mimic ikill 

Copy the reiiilgent dje ! 
Trndging as the plonghmen go. ' 

(To the smoking hamlet tx>nnd,}'|' 
Giant-like their shadows grow 

Lengthen'*] o'er the level groimd> 
Where the risii^ forest spreadn 

Shelter for the lordly dome 1 
To their high-boilt airy beds, 

tiee the rooks retarningJiomet 
As the lark, with vliry'd tune, 

Carols to the ev'ning lond ; 
JCark the mild resplendent moon. 

Breaking through a parted cloodt' 
Now the hermit owlet peeps 

From the bam or twisted brain ( 
And the blue mist slowly creeps, 

Curling on the silVer lake. 
As the trontiik speckled pride, 

Playful ftoyt its bosom springs ; 
To the books a niffled tide ' 
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Tripping through the silken grass 

0*er the path-diyided dale, 
Hark the rose-complexion'd lasa 

With her well-pois'd milking pail ! 

Linnets, with imnumher'd notes, . • 

And th« cuckoo hird with two. 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

Bid the setting sun adieu.— k^nninohjUI. 

SECTION XX. /^ 

Tlie order of nature. 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
Mi matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
AboTe, how high progressive life may go ! 
Around, how v^ide ! how deep extend below: 
Vast chain of being ! which from God began^ 
Nature ethereal, human ; angel, man ; ^ ' 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see. 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, * • ' .. 
From thee to nothing. — ^On superiot pow'rs * 
Were we to pr^ss, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed : 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And, if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to th^ amazing whole, ^ > )^ 

"iTbe least confusion but in one, not all • VJ \ Ki ''-'' 

That system only, but the whole must fall. V 

Let earth, unbalanc'd from her orbit By^ ' \ • \ 

Planets and suns run lawless thro' the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'd 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world 5 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature tremble to the throne of 4S0d^ 
All this dread ordek break — for wHMt? for tbee ? 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety I 

W^hat if the foot, ordain'd the dust to trea4fr 
Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
..What if the head, the j^jy or ear repin'd 
To serve mere engines t^fpl ruling mind? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in thi§ gen'ral frame : ,,^ ^ 
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Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 
The great directing mind of j^ll ordains. 

Ail are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, an^ God the soul : 
That, changM thro' all, and yet in all the same, ] \ 

Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; ! 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, ' 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms iu the trees ; 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent, - 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul', informs our mortal part| 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mouml^, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : ^ . 

To him no high no low, no'.grest no small ; 
He iilb, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name : 
Gur proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav'n bestows on thee. 
Submit. — In this or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst l)ear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; - 

All chance, direction p»vvhich thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
A21 partial evil, universal good ; _ 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite. _ 
One truth is clear, — whatever is, is right.- 

<« 

SECTION XXI. 
Confidence in Divine protection. 

How are thy servants blest, Lord I 

How sure is jt^eir defence I 
Eternui wisdom is their gui^, 

Their help Omnipotence. 

In foreign realms, and lands remotCi 

Supported by thy <;are, 
Through bttrning climes f pass'd unhurtf 

And breath'd in tainted air. 

Thy mercy sweeten'd ev'ry soil, 

*5™- rv'rv TTOo-inn -nlAQfio *. 
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The hoary Alpine bills it warm'd, 
And smooth'd tbe Tyrrhene 8eafl» 

Think, O my soul, devoutly think. 

How with afifrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st tbe wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! 

Confusion dwelt in oy'ry ftce, 
:* And fear in er'ry heart, 

' When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfi, | 

O'ercame the pilot's art. \ 

Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord^ ' 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
' While in th€ confidence of pray'r 
My soul took hold on thee. 

For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear» j 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retir'd» 

Obedient to thy will ; . 

The sea that^roar'd at thy command. 

At thy command was still. 

In' midst of dangers,- fears, and deatb% 

Thy goodness I'll adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past^ 

And humbly hope for more. 

My life, if thou preserve my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom^ 

Shall join my soul to thee. — ^juonisoir* 

''" SECTION XXII. 

Hymn on a review of the seasont* 

These, as they change, Almighty Father! th€M» 
Are hut the varied God. The rolling year '-•. 
Is full of thee. Forth m the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the soft'ning air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles, 
And ev'ry s^ose, and ev'ry heart is jo^ ^<^ 

Then com^ Thy glorv in the summer months^ w<!J^ 

Y? # yjif" 
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With light an J heat refulgent. Then Thy sun * 

Shoots full perfcqfction thro' the swelling year ; ' 

And ofl Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 

And of^ at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

By hrooks and groves, in hollow-wfaisp'ring gales' 

Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd, 

And spreads a commoft feast for all that lives. 

In winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 

Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roU'd, 

Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing, 

Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore ; 

And humblest auture with Thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine. 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train, 
/ Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art» 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; - 

Shade, unperceiv'd, so sofl'niog into shade^ 
And all so forming an harmonious whole. 
That as they still succeed, they ravish stflL 
But wand'ring 6ft^ with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand^ 
That, ever busy, whee,ls the silent inheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, theaC€ 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring.; y 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ;-^ 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, _ 
With transport touches all the sprmgs of life. ,, 

Nature, attend ! join every living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky : 
In adoration join ! and, ardent^ raise 

One general song !-^ 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all. 

Crown the geeat hymn ! 

For me, when I forget the darling theme. 

Whether the blossooa blows, the summesr ray 

Russet^ the plain ; inspiring autut^n gfe^tins ; 

Gr winter rises in the blaek'ning east ; 

Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

iJ'hould fate comiQand me to the farthest vei^t ' 
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Gilds Indian mountains, or bis setting beam 

Fkmes on th' Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 

Since God is ever present, ever felt> 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 

And where he vital breathes tnere must be joy* 

When e^en" at last the solemn hour shall come. 

And wing my mystic flight lo future M'orlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new pow'rs. 

Will rising wonders sing : 1 cannot go 

Where universal love not smiles around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 

From ^<eeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 

Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 

Come then, expressive silence, muse bis praise, thomsdzt* 

SECTION XXIII. 

.. ./ On solitude, 

O soLiTjDDG, romantic maid ! 
Whether by podding towers you tread 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 
i Or hover o'er tlie yawning tomb, 
Or dimb the Andes' clifled side, 
Or by the Nile*s coy source abide, 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep 
_£l From Hecla view the thawing deep, 

Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
^ , Tadmor's marble wastes survey ; 
Tou, recluse, again I woo, 
. And again your steps pursue. • 

Plum^'d conceit himself surveying, 
Folly ^ith her shadow playing. 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence, 
Bloated empiric,- puflf 'd pretence. 
Noise 4hat through a trumpet speak^^ ^ 
Laughter in loud peals that breaks, 
' Intrusion, with a fopling's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Imparks sf fire dissension blowing, * ^ 

Ductile; court-bred flattery bowing, ' 
Restraint's stiff neck, grimace'Meer, 
Squint-ey'd censure's artful «ne», C 
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Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood, 
Flj thj presence, Solitude I 

Sage reflection, bent with yean. 
Conscious virtue, void of fears, 
Muffled silence* wood-njmph sby, 
Meditation's piercing eye, 
Halcyon peace on moss reclin'd, ] 
Retrospect that scans the mind, ^^/ / 

Rapt earth-gazing reyery, 
Blushing artless modesty, 
Health that snufife the morning air, } 
FuU-ey'd truth with bosom bare, , 
Inspiration, nature's child, , 

Seek the solitary wild. 
When all nature's hushed asleep. 
Nor love, nor guilt, their vigils keep. 
Soft you leave your cavem'd den. 
And wander o'er ^e works of men ; 
But when Phosphor brings the dawn^ 
By her dappled coursers drawn. 
Again you to the wild retreat, 
. And the early huntsman meek. 
Where, as you pensive pass along, 
You. catch the distant shepherd's song. 
Or brush from%herbs the pearly dew. 
Or the rising primrose view, • . 

Devotion lends, b^r heaven-plum'd wing|| 
You mlount, and nature with you aings. 
.\ But when mid-day fervours glow. 
To upland airy shades you go,^ 
Where never sun -burnt woodman came,^ 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid g^e : 
And there, beneath an oak reclined, .' 
With drowsy waterfalls behind, 
. Y'ou sink to rest. . 

Till the tuneful bird of night. 
From the neighb'ring poplar's heig&t, . 
Wake yoii with her solemn strain, i 
\ And teach pleas'd echo to complain. * 

With you roses brighter bloom, . *-^ 

Sweeter everv sweet perfume ; 
Purer evf^V fountain flows. 
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Let those toil tor gold who please, 
Or, for fame renounce their ease. 
What is fame ? Anf empty bubble ; 
Gold ? a sinning, constant trouble. 
Let them for their country bleed ! 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's meed ? 
Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 
Then let me, sequester'd fair» 
To your sybil grot repair ; ' 
On yon hanging cliif it stands,. 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands, % 

Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 

Of cypress not with age decay'd ; J 

Where the owl still hooting sits. 

Where the bat incessant flits ; \ 

' There in loftier strain? I'll sing 
Whence the changing seasons sprJDg ; 
Tell how storms deform the skies, 
Whence the waves subside and rise. 
Trace the comet's blazing tail, 

Weigh the planets in a scale ; ; 

B.end, great Goo, before thy shrine J ' 

Thir bournless macrocosm's thine. ■ ' , . , 
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Since in each scheme of life I've fail'd. 
And disappointment seems ^ntail'd ; 

Since all on eaVth I valued most, ^ 

My guide, jny slay, my friend is lost ; » ^ 

O Solittide, now give me rest, 
And bush the tempest in my^breast. ^ 

gently deign to guide my feet > 
To 3'our hermit-trodden seat ; 

- Where I may live at last my own, 
Where I at last mav die unknowbi, 

1 spoke: she turn d her magic ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem'd to say ; 

'. . ' ' 
Youth, you're mistaken, if \. >u think to find 
In shades^ a medicine for n U^oubied mind ; 
"Wan grief will haunt* you wheresoe'er you go, 
Sigh in tiie breeze, and in the streamlf^ flow. / 

There, pale inaction pines 'bis life aw-t; ^ 

Andvsatiate mourns the a«ick return oifiy ; 4 y^ 
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The«*e, naked frenzj laoghing wild whfa paiDi 
Or bares the blade, or plunges in the main : 
There, superBtition broods o'er all her fean^ 
And yelU of demons in the zephyr hesurs. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'd to dwell. 
And bid to social life a last fareweO ; 
•Tis impious. 

God never made an i^|||pendent man ; 
. 'Twould jar the con Jh of his general plaik 
See every part of tha^tupendous whole, 
^ Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;'' 
To one great end the general good conspire. 
From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, fire^ .» 

Should man through nature solitary roam, - ^ 

His will his sovereign, every where his home, 
What force would guard him from tiie lion's jaw t ■ 
IV hat ^jriflness wing him firom the panther's pav f 
Or should fate lead him to some safer shore, 
WherQ panthers nev«r prowl, nor lions roar. 
Where liberal nature all herxharms bestows, ^ 

Suns shine, Inrds sing, flowers bloom, and water flow9» ^ 

Fool, dost thou think he'd revel on the store, \ 

Absolve the care of Heaven, nor aA: for more ? Im 

Though waters flow'd, flow'rs bloom'd, and Phoebut shone^ | 
He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 
For know, < the Maker on the human breast 
A sense of kiifdred, countxy,' man, impress'd. 

I Though nature's works the ruling mind declare^ .^ - 
And well deserve inquiry's serious care. 
The God (whate'er misanthropy may say,) 
Shines, Yearns in man with most unclouded ray. 
What boots it thee to.fly from pole to pole ? -^ 

Hang o'er tlie sun, and with the pknete roll 9 \ 

Whut boots through space's furthest bourns to roam T \ 

If tboa^ O man, a stranger art at horoe. 
Then* know thyself, the human mind survey ; 
The use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. 

Nor study: only, practice whiat you know ; . ' * '^ " 

'life, yout knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine ; 
who. in 8t»Hyi should in i^ctice shine. 
>ea the le^ed lord of Hagley's^shade, 
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